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THE NATIONAL PARK BILL. 


HE bill to provide a government for the National Park 
has been referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House of Representatives, of which Hon. T. R. 
Cobb, of Indiana, is chairman. It is hoped that it may 
be considered this week by the Committee and favorably 
reported. There is the more reason for this belief because 
the House once before passed a bill quite similar to the 
one now before it, which bill failed to become a law only 
because the Conference Committee of the Senate and 
House could not agree on some details of the bill. Of 
the widespread interest felt in the fate of this measure 
there is no doubt. Each mail brings to us letters from 
individuals, clubs and societies in all parts of the country 
urging us to aid the bill by every means in our power, and 
promising to lend their assistance. 

The time remaining in which to take action on this 
measure is so short that it demands energetic and con- 
certed work by each one who feels an interest in the sub- 
ject. Those who have visited the Yellowstone Park, and 
many who have not, believe that that reservation is worth 
preserving, that the persons and the property of the tour- 
ists who visit it ought to be made safe, that the forests 
ought to be protected from fires, the geysers and hot 
spring craters from mutilation and the game from wanton 
slaughter and speedy extinction. If every man and every 
association of men who feel in this way will take the 
proper steps to interest their representatives in Congress 
in this matter, there is hope that the bill may become a 
law at this session. It is not enough that these represent- 
atives should be asked to vote for the bill. They should 
be urged to take an active interest in it, to see that it be 
ealled up whenever there isa chance for it. This they 
will do if they are made to understand that their constit- 
uents desire such action on their part. 

In another column will be found a letter from Mr. 
Phillips to the Chairman of the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, answering very ably the one or two objections which 
have been made to the bill. The document is clear, con- 
cise and forcible, and should carry great weight. This 
letter should be read with the one froma Mr. Hague to 
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Senator Vest, of Feb. 4, 1886, which we published nearly a 
year ago. The two furnish an unanswerable argument 
in favor of the protection and extension of the Park. 
The influence of the forests on rainfall is so little under- 
stood, that it is probable that few Congressmen appreci- 


ate the dire results which must follow continued neglect | 


of this great forest preserve. It has been estimated that 
the waters drawn from the Yellowstone Park supply be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 miles of river length. The banks 
of these rivers are now, or will be as the country settles 
up, made fertile by irrigation from these waters. It is 
believed that on an average a territory five miles in width, 
or two and one-half miles on either side of these streams, 
can thus be made arable. But this can only be done if 
the streams remain at their present level. If they 
are diminished in volume the lands furthest from 
the rivers cannot be reached by the waters, and 
any serious diminution of the volume of the streams, such 
as would be caused by extensive forest denudation, would 
reduce the water in the creeks and rivers to so lowa 
point that any irrigation would be impossible. 

According to these figures, therefore, the arable char- 
acter of a territory containing from 45,000 to 50,000 
square miles depends upon the proper protection of the 
Yellowstone Park. This is so important a mutter that it 
surely ought to receive the attention of the House of 
Representatives. 

THE GOOSE KILLERS. 
THE fable of the youth who killed the goose that laid 


every day a golden egg for him, has been told by 
tongue and print so often and for so many years that 


| every one must have heard or read it, but it would seem 


that few had profited by it when year after year so many 


purely selfish should do so foolish a thing, but it is almost 
past accounting for that those who are forecasting and 
prudent in the general affairs of life should be so blind to 
their interest. When the wild geese come honking along 
the April sky, and wild ducks tarry a little on their jour- 


! : . . 
| ney in waters just unsealed, and snipe drop down on the 


thawing marshes to rest and feed, and flocks of shore 
birds skirt the long coast, all on their way to summer 
homes to lay eggs that would be golden in golden autumn, 
the goose killer is in wait for them all along their 
thoroughfare at every halting place, greedy for the most, 
craving the last of them. Then when he has wrought 
what havoc he can, though not the half he would, with 
these, and the frightened survivors of the harried flocks 
of migrants have gone their way to the savage but kinder 
far North, he amuses his bloodthirst a while with spawn- 
ing bass and trout fry too small to wear a visible spot, 
and boasts shamelessly of the numbers he has caught. 

Presently the woodcock are hatched and able to fly and 
so are the young grouse, and the half-grown plover are 
making short flights across the fields they were born in 
and were never outside of, and the goose killer is in his 
glory now, for he can smell powder and taste warm blood 
again. It matters little to him what the husbanded 
chances of the future might bring, he, counts a tough 
morsel to-day better than a tender feast to-morrow. A 
lean waterfowl in spring, an untimely taken fish, a half- 
grown woodcock, or grouse or plover in summer time are 
more to him than the dozen or score of each that might 
be hatched from the golden egg, and might be taken by 
and by in their proper season—by some one else, perhaps. 
Aye, there's the rub that brings upon the world the 
calamity of the goose killer’s existence and evil deeds. 
He must have what he will to-day, lest some one get 
more to-morrow, though there be nothing left for any one 
to-morrow. If there were no hounding of deer, the world 
might come to an end before he could boast of killing 
one, he, meanwhile, eating his own heart with bitter 
sauce of envy, beholding the skillful hunter kill his stag 
often by fair and sportsmanlike methods. What is it to 
him that there should be no deer in all the woods twenty 
years hence, so that he to-day clubs todeath one suckling 
doe? 

Nor is this so-called sportsman the only goose killer 
whose wrongdoing makes us all suffer. For his and the 
milliners’ profit and the barbarous ornamentation of 
women’s head dress, another ruthlessly slays the harm- 
less and useful beautiful birds, to the world’s loss of song 
and beauty and goodness. The farmer and the lumber- 
man strip mountain and swamp of forest growth for a 
little present gain and the world’s irreparable loss, the 








| go on killing the geese that lay eggs of gold for them. It | 
| is no great matter of wonder that the thoughtless and 








loss of copious springs and streams, and loss by disastrous 
floods. A few greedy speculators combine to spoil the 
nation’s park for their own selfish gain, shameless, un- 
scrupulous; and the nation looks on almost unconcerned, 
with but here and there out of the millions concerned, a 
voice lifted in condemnation of the outrageous scheme of 
destruction. 

So the ceaseless warfare against nature goes on, till one 
is almost ready to despair that the race of goose killers 
shall be removed from the face of the earth till the last 
goose that lays an egg of gold shall be killed; that the 
destroyer shall pass away only when there is nothing left 
for him f destroy. _ 


SNAP SHOTS. 
INN’S bill has been put in. Finn is from New York 
city. His bill is designed to repeal the short lobster 
Finn says the change is asked for by the fish 
Finn is probably mistaken; and 
Finn stands for 


EF 
law. 
dealers of his district. 
his little bill will probably be squelched. 
a band of avaricious dealers who want to open this port 
for the reception of immature lobsters, traftic in which is 
forbidden by the laws of other States. Finn’s backers 
are scheming to provide a market for this illicit mer- 
chandise. So that they make a dollar to-day, tomorrow 
may look out for its own lobsters. Finn and his clique 
do not fairly represent the fish dealers of New York. The 
Legislature ought not to be inveigled into believing that 
he does; but the Legislature, we regret to say, can be in- 
veigled into believing anything. ©n matters of fish and 
game protection the average Assemblyman takes a posi- 
tive delight in being bamboozled. 





The sundry civil bill provides an appropriation for the 
Park as follows: ‘‘For every purpose and object necessary 
for the protection, preservation and improvement of the 
Yellowstone National Park, including compensation of 
superintendent and employees, forty thousand dollars; 
two thousand dollars of said amount to be paid to a super- 
intendent of said Park, and not exceeding nine hundred 
dollars to each of ten assistants, all of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior and reside con- 
tinuously in the Park, and whose duty it shall be to pro- 
tect the game, timber and objects of interest therein; the 
balance of the sum appropriated to be expended in the 
construction and improvement of suitable roads and 
bridges in said Park, under the supervision and direction 
of an engineer officer detailed by the Secretary of War for 
that duty.” 





Mr. Erwin, of St. Lawrence county, bas introduced into 
the New York Legislature a bill to exempt his district 
from the operation of the song bird law. It cannot be 
that Mr. Erwin fails to recognize the wisdom of the law; 
he is probably acting at the instance of some of his foolish 
constituents. The law is a good one, and it is just as 
good for St. Lawrence as for the rest of the State. To 
pass Mr. Erwin’s bill would be to add to that jumbled col- 
lection of special laws and exceptions to laws, which is a 
disgrace of long standing. 





The widow of Hugh Conway has protested that some 
of the trashy fiction which purports to have been written 
by her husband did not come from his pen. This is very 
likely true enough, and we extend our sympathy to Mrs. 
Conway as well as to the writers whose reminiscences of 
the late Ned Buntline have been hashed over and put 
forth as his own by one ‘* Will Wildwood.” 





The Agassiz Association, established by St. Nicholas, 
has outgrown the space which that magazine can devote 
to it and it is to havea journal of its own, the Swiss Cross, 
to be edited by the president of the association, Mr. Har- 
lan H. Ballard, of Pittsfield, Mass. The Swiss Cross may 
prove a valuable adjunct of the Audubon Magazine in 
the latter’s special work. ; 





A bill recently introduced into the Indiana Legislature 
prohibits the shooting of quail and prairie chickens in- 
definitely, but makes no provision against uniimited trap- 
ping andsnaring. There is a very large African in that 
woodpile. 





A New York astrologer, convicted of sending girl dupes 
to their deaths in Panama, has been given the righteous 
sentence of fifteen yearsin the State prison. Florida 
land-sharks, who inveigle entire families down to the 
miasmatic wastes of southern Florida, go scot free. 
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SAM LOVEL’S THANKSGIVING—I. 
BEING SOME MISSING LEAVES OF ‘“‘UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP.” 


NE gloomy day in November several of Uncle Lisha’s 
friends, realizing the fact that it rained too hard to 
‘*work aou’ door,” that it was too wet even for comfort- 
able hunting, and that it was too late in the season for 
fishing, betook themselves singly and in couples to the 
shop to pass away the time which hung with unendur- 
able heaviness upen their hands at home. There was a 
genial warmth radiating from the full-fed rusty little 
stove, and a mild sunshine from the kindly face of the 
old shoemaker that made the rude interior seem exceed- 
ingly comfortable in contrast with the dismal chill and 
dampness of the outdoor world, and the clatter of the 
hammer on the lapstone was a much more cheerful sound 
than the leaden patter of the rain on roof and pane and 
fallen leaves. But though the newcomers gave some im- 
passive signs of appreciation of the change from outdoor 
discomfort to indoor comfort, they seemed to have brought 
in with them too mitch of the exterior atmosphere; it ex- 


haled from their wet garments and dulled spirits till their 


host felt it and resented it. 
“Good airth an’ seas! boys, what’s the motter ails ye, 
all on ye? Ye aint no sociabler ’n a passel o’ snails holdin’ 


a meetin’ ’n under a cabbage leaf! "Taint afun’el. By 


mighty, it’s wus, for the’ haint no preachin’ new%singin’, 


ner even sighthin’ ner cryin’. Why don’t some on ve up 


an’ die an’ kinder liven up things a leetle mite, hey?” 


While Solon Briggs was swelling up with explanatory 
words too big for speedy utterance, Joseph Hill remarked, 
as he searched all his pockets for the pipe and tobacco 
that he never knew where to find, ‘‘I ‘spect, as Joel Bart- 
lett says when he takes a notion to start off on a preachin’ 
tower, ‘at we’ve all on us got a weighty consarn on aour 


mind, Uncle Lisher.” 


‘Wal, Jozeff hes spoke, an’ that’s incouragin’. Naow 


let another, as Brother Foot says in prayer meetin’.” 


‘‘Jozeff’s speakin’,” continued Uncle Lisha, after wait- 
ing a moment fora response, ‘‘puts me in mind o’ his dawg 
’at he uster hev, ‘at nob’dy never knowed to du nothin’ 
on’y eat an’ sleep, an’ bark a’ folks goin’ ‘long ‘baout the’ 
business, an’ at the moon nights, when folks was extry 


tired an’ wantin’ t’ sleep more *n common but couldn't, 


‘caount o’ his ‘tarnal bowwowin’ an’ yollopin’. Jozeff, 


howsever, was allus a tellin’ what a good dawg he was, 


an’ even went the length o’ sayin’ ‘t he was harnsome! A 
yaller dawg, an’ harnsome! Haint that so, Jozetf? Don’t 
ye deny it !” he roared, glaring at his visitor between his 
eyebrows and the rims of his spectacles as he began to 
fashion a slow, dubious *‘wal” with his lips. **Yes,” he 
continued, **good an’ harnsome, he said he wus. You never 
seen a man ‘at hed him a dawg ‘at wa’n'ta braggin’ *baout 
him on some pint. That's one reason ‘at I don’t hev me a 
dawg. Ihaint no gifto’ braggin’. ’Nuther is, I haint no 
use fora dawg in my business. Wal,” picking out the soggy 
“heel” of his pipe with a crooked awl, ‘‘one day when 
Samwill here an’ ’mongst ’em was exhaltin’ of the’ horns 
an’ a blowin’ on ‘em ‘baout the haoun’ dawgs, Jozeff he 
up an’ bigin blowin’ his’n abaout his’n. Someb’dy nuther 
ast him, ‘What'll he du? Did he ever tree a coon?’ ‘No,’ 
says Jozeff. ‘Er hole a woo’chuck?’ ‘No.’ ‘Er drive a 
k’yow era hawg? ‘Wal, not ezackly drive’em.’ ‘Er ta’ 
keer o’ the haouse?’ ‘Wal, he’s allus there, but I do’ 
know ’s he raly takes keer on't.” ‘Wal, then, what on 
airth is he good for? ‘Wal, says Jozeff, says he, arter 
e’nsid’able c’nsid’rin’, ‘he’s comp’ny! An’,” said Uncle 
Lisha when he had blown through his pipe after clearing 
the stem with a waxed end, “I'll be dum’d ‘f I wouldn’t 
druther hev Jozeff Hill’s ol’ yaller dawg for comp’ny ’n t’ 


hev sech a consarned mumpin’ set as you be.” 


The only responses were a general though feeble and 
perfunctory laugh and an apologetic remark from Solon 
Briggs that “‘when the caloric of the warmth had pene- 
trated the water aouten their garments they would be 
more conversationabler,” which Antoine endeavored to 
make more easily comprehended by explaining, ‘‘Yas, 
Onc’ Lasha, when we'll got aour froze t’aw aout we'll got 


aour speak t’aw aout.” 


A little later the constant searcher for information 
- broke the silence by asking Joseph Hill, ‘‘Whatever be 
become o’ that ‘ere dawg ‘at Uncle Lisher ben speakin’ 


on?” 


she was sweepin’ aout.” 


‘Wal, I do’ know’s I blame anybody much for mum- 
in’ sech weather,” said Uncle Lisha, relenting, as while 


e ground the pegs from the inside of a newly topped 
boot, he gazed abstractedly out of the rain-pelted little 
window upon the blurred landscape; the sodden dun fields 
bounded by the gray wall of mountain with its drifting 
coping of mist—all dun and gray but for one poplar that 
shone like a pale flame among the ashy trunks and 
branches of its burned-out companions, and when a gust 
fanned it, showered down its yellow leaves like sparks 
from a flaring torch. ‘I do’ know ’sI blame any on ye 
much; sech weather ’s turrible hefty on the sperits. ‘F I 
hed mea pint, er mebby a quart o’ cider brandy, er ol’ 
Jamacky sperits, I raly b’lieve I'd git so condemned boozy 
*t I couldn’t see aouten the winder—’f ’t wa’n’t for makin’ 
an’ mendin’ these ‘ere dum’d ol’ boots an’ shoes, I would, 
by golly blue!” 

“T snum! I sh’ld like ter help ye, Uncle Lisher,” said 
Joseph Hill, smacking his lips. ; 

*“°N’ it’s mos’ Thanksgivin’ time,” Lisha went on; ‘I 
b’lieve the day’s ben sot by the Gov’ner, haint it? Seem’s 
‘ough I seen it in the last V’monter. Jerushy!” He called 
so loudly and suddenly that it startled all his guests, and 
again ‘“Jerushy!” with a roar that made the battered 
stove pipe jingle. ‘‘Be you deaf or be you dead?” 

‘“‘What—on—airth?” asked the mildly astonished old 
matron as she opened the door just wide enough to let her 
nose and voice into the shop. 


givin’ day ’s ‘pinted. It’s eyther in the stan’ draw, erless 
in the cub’d, ’f ye haint got some ’o yer everlastin’ yarbs 
spread onter it in the chahmber.” 


where she could be heard wrestling with the refractory 
stand drawer and then rummaging among papers, ‘‘why, 
good land o’ Goshen, Lisher, my yarbs was all dried an’ in 
the’ bags ‘fore ever that ‘ere paper thought 0’ bein’ printed! 
Naow, seem’’s ‘ough you took it to wrap up Miss’ Bartlett’s 
bootees in tother day. O’ no, here ’t is’—reappearing in 
the doorway—‘“I b’lieve, le’ me see,” ‘tromboning’ the 
paper to get the proper focus of her glasses, ‘‘October the 
thirty—yes; here Lisher,” groping her way to her lord 
through the tobacco smoke and rubbish and legs of visitors, 
and then as through the reek, she began to recognize one 
and another—‘‘O, hope I see ye well, Mr. Briggs, an’ Mr. 








““M’ri sol’ him tu a peddler,” said Joseph with a sigh 
of regret for his lost companion, ‘‘M’ri didn’t never set no 
gret store by dawgs, though the’ be women ‘at likes to 
hev a dawg ’raound, for all the’ makin’ b’lieve hate ’em— 
likes to hev ‘em ‘raound to lay things onter, bad smells an’ 
sech, an’ broken airthenware, an’,t’ *buse—wal, I do’ 
know as *buse ezackly, but tu vent the’ feelin’s on. But 
M’ri never bused Liern, though I don’t think he raly 
*nj’yed her comp’ny, ‘specially moppin’ days an’ when 





“Gim me that ‘ere last paper; I wanter see ’f Thanks- 


‘*Yarbs!” Aunt Jerusha replied from the ‘“‘house part,” 


Hill, Miss Briggs an’ Miss Hill, be they well? Turrible 


spell o’ weather we're a hevin’ on. Why, \aow du you du, 
Samwill? Be you well, Antwine? an’ haow’s your womern? 


My! haow you men du smoke! I can’t scasely see who’s 
who. Wal, I s’pose terbarker is comfortin’ sech weather 
for them ‘at c’n stan’ it, but I never could,” and she re- 
treated, tapping her snuff box as she went. 

‘“As if snuff wa’n’t terbarker!” Uncle Lisha snorted 
after her; ‘‘Le’s see,” spreading the paper on his knees 
and staring at it naked-eyed while he wiped his glasses 
on his shirt sleeve; then adjusting them astride his nose 
with unusual care. ‘‘Le’ me see—‘Scott an Raymon’ offer 
—m—m—‘Patrick Foster, groceries an’ p’visions’ (an’ hoss 
rum) m—m—m—‘B. Seym’r, hats an’ caps an’ highest 
price fer fur’—O, here ‘t is—*Proclermatiern by the 
Gov’ner—’Cordin to suthin nuther usage ‘n’ so f’th, ’n’ so 
f’'th, hmn—m—m-—I du hereby ‘pint Thursd’y the twenty 
sev’mph day o’ November as a day o’ thanksgivin’.’ 
Wonder what they allus hev it come a Thursd’y for, and 
Fast Day Frid’y? Dum’d’f I know. An’ ‘lection day an’ 
taown meetin’ an’ the leegislatur’ begin settin’ a Tuesday. 
Mebby that’s so ’s *t the men c’n hev clean shirts on; 
though the’ haint time for i’nin on ‘em—more likely it’s 
cause the men folks is fresh f’m the disciplyne o’ washin’ 
day, an’ more cal'lated to du the’ duty. Hm! so Thanks- 
givin’ comes tew weeks f’m nex Thursd’y, hey? What be 
I goin t’ du f'r a turkey, I sh’ like t’ know? We haint 
raised none, an’ I can’t ‘ford to buy one, an’ I’ve got tu 
ol an’ dim-sighted t’ shoot one tu a shootin’ match—do’ 
know ’s the’ ’s goin t’ be one, anyway.” 

‘** Yas,” some one said, ‘* Hamner ’s layin ‘aout t’ hev a 
turkey shoot, Thanksgivin’.” 

**Ya-us,” Joseph Hill contemptuously assented, ‘‘he’s a 
cal'latin tu hev what might posserbly be called a turkey 
shoot. He’s got him fifteen er twenty leetle teenty 
tawnty faowls ’t he calls turkeys—hatched in August, do’ 
know ’s they was fore September, nary one on ’em bigger 
‘n a cardy bird*—do’ know but they be bigger ’n cardy 
birds, but pliggid little to speak on, an he'll set ’em up 
forty rod, Ido’ know but fifty, at a York shillin’ a shot! 
The’ haint nob’dy erless it’s Sam here, c’ld hit one shootin’ 
a week that fur off. *N’ one on em would n't more ‘n go 
‘raound *mongst tew hearty folks—do’ know ’s the’ ‘Id be 
*‘nough for tew. He hedn’t ort to set ‘em up not to say 
more ‘n fifteen er twenty rod, ner ast over ’n above fo’- 
p’nce ha’p’ny a shot, at sech leetle teenty tawnty insi‘nifi- 
cant creeturs, an’ then he’d make money aout on ’em.” 

‘‘Hamner is tew narrer, c’ntracted an’ peniverous tu be 
very satisfactual tu his patrings,” Solon Briggs remarked. 
‘He is a very parsinumerous man.” 

‘Did ye notice haow Solon’s bloat went daown,” Joseph 


whispered huskily, nudging with his elbow the ribs of his 
neighbor on the seat behind the stove, ‘‘when he got them 
big words aouten on him?” He'll hev one on ’em in him 
some day ’at’ll swell up an’ bust him ‘fore he gits red on’t, 
see *f he don’t. Do’ knows it'll bust him, but it’ll strain 
his riggin’ turribly—yes,” he said aloud, in confirmation 
of Solon’s opinion of the unpopular landlord, ‘‘he’s all 0’ 
them. They du say as he waters his ol’ Medford rum ‘at 
costs him thirty cents a gallern, an’ him a sellin’ on’t at 
fo’pence ha’p’ny a glass. Anyways, it’s drefile weak. A 
man ‘ould git draounded in’t ‘fore he’d git tu feelin’ good 


on’t. I guess he would putty nigh.” 


‘Good airth an’ seas! I don't b'lieve the critter keeps 
nothin’ but hoss rum. Tew drinks on’t clear ‘ould knock 
a feller higher ’n Gilderoy’s kite, so it’s a massy to them 
‘at drinks it ’at he does thin it wi’ water,” said Uncle 
Lisha, as he generously daubed the edges of the tap with 
lampbiack and oil. ‘‘I tell ye what you du, Samwill. You 
gwup to Hamner's turkey shoot an’ git me a turkey—git 
tew ‘f ye’r a minter, an’ come t’ aour Thanksgivin’. The’ 
‘ll be a turkey for me’an Jerushy, an’ one for you—one 
for us tew an’ one for you tew, ‘s the Irishmun said when 
he was dividin’ the four dollars ‘twixt himself an’ his tew 
frinds. Er sheec’n hev the necks 0’ both—she's allus a 
tellin’ haow the necks is the bes’ part of a faowl, an’ you 
*n’ I'll take the, stuftin’ an’ what’s left. Tll pay for tew 
shots an’ you pay for tew, an’ ’f you can’t git tew turkeys 


aout o' four shots you haint the man ’tI take ye t’ be. 
What d@’ yo say, Samwill?” 

“Td a good deal druther git ye some patridges, Uncle 
Lisher. Dum this blazin’ away at a poor mis’able turkey 
sot top of a barrel with his laigs tied, scairt half to death 
with the balls zippin’ raound him. ’Taint no fun for me. 
I'd druther go out in the woods an’ git ye tew three pat- 
ridges.” 

‘*Well, patridges then,” said the shoemaker, ‘I don't 
keer, on’y patridges aint ezackly sech reg’lar Thanksgivin’ 
meat as turkeys is.” 

‘*But the’ ’s more meat in one good Tom patridge ‘an 
the’ is in the hull flock o° Hamner’s turkeys,” said Joseph 
Hill. Then, after a little consideration of this statement, 
‘““Wal, I do’ know ’s the hull on ’em, but half on’em, say.” 

‘‘Wal then, call it patridges,” said Uncle Lisha, with a 
sigh of resignation. ‘‘We'll go it on punkin pie an’ pat- 
ridges. Will ye git ‘em, Samwill ?” 

“You sh’ll hev ’em, Uncle Lisher,” Sam said, sitting 
——_ from ne against the wall, his promise em- 
phasized by the creak of the roll of sole leather he sat 
upon, ‘‘ *f the’s any in the woods.” 

**O, the woods is popular with ’em,” said Solon. 

‘“T scairt one aouten my woodshed yist’d’y mornin’, er 
mebby ‘twas day ‘fore yist’d’y mornin’, any ways I scairt 


one aout on’t when I went. aout arter kin’lin’, an’ I tol’ 
M’ri ou’t.” 


‘“‘Proberly the’s so much wood in your shed, Jozeff, ‘at 


he thought he was in the woods,” said Uncle Lisha, whit- 
tling a plug of tobacco on his cutting board. 





* Nuthatch. 



















‘Bah gosh!” cried Antoine, who had long suffered with 


silence, ‘“f dey don’t tick in de hwood! an’ he don’t ’fraid 
more as hen was. Bah gosh, t’odder day, seh, when 
Ah’ll was be choppin’ in de hwood dey was oneof it flewed 
raght in ma face an’ Ah’ll bite hees head wid ma mouf! 
Ah'll peek ma toof more as two nour ’fore Ah'll got de 
fedder off of it. Bah gosh, Ah’ll got all de patridge Ah’ll 


wan’ for heat more as dis year, dot tam, me.” 
“Git Antwine to set his maouth an’ ketch ye some, 


Joseph suggested. 


‘‘He’d pizon ’em with his dum peasoup lies,” growled 
Uncle Lisha, as he brushed the tobacco into his hand and 
began grinding it between his palms. ‘Say, Samwill, 
haow was you a-cal’latin’ to spend yer Thanksgivin’ this 
year? Naow, ‘f yer goin’ huntin’ for me, I want yet’ 
‘tend right tu yer huntin’ an’ nothin’ else.” 

There was a roguish twinkle in the corner of the eye 
nearest the reclining hunter as the old man asked, ‘‘Boys, 
I do’ know’s I ever tol’ ye *baout this’ere gret hunter’s 
a-goin’ foxhuntin’ one Thanksgivin’ Day back o’ Pur’n’- 
t’n’s, did I?” 

‘Uncle Lisher,” Sam drawled in a slow, impressive 
monotone, “‘if you raly want me tu git you some pat- 
ridges for Thanksgivin’, you don’t wanter tell no stories 
baout my Thanksgivins.” 

**You mean it, Samwill?’ Lisha asked, pausing in the 
lighting of his pipe till the match began to fry the wax 
on his thumb. 

‘“Sartinly I du,” Sam answered. 

‘*Wal, then,” said Lisha, ‘I want them patridges, an 
I got t? hev em,” and though Antoine cried ‘ Tol’ it, Onc’ 
Lasha, tol’ it!) What you cared? Bah gosh, Ah’ll know 
where dat turkey Hamny’s roos’, an’ ’*f Ah don’t gat you 
more turkey as you'll heat an’ A’n’ Jerrushy in four day, 
Ah’ll give you masef for roas’! Ah’ll bet you head, boy, 
dat Sam shoot fox an’ he’ll ant hit heem!” and though all 
beset him importunately, the old man utterly refused to 
tell the story, and presently his visitors departed in as 
bad humor as they had come. As they separated at the 
door yard gate to go their several ways, the inquirer 
turned back to ask, ‘‘Say, Jozeff, haow much did M’rier 
git for that ‘ere dawg?” ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 

[The untold story will be given next week. | 


’ 


CANADIAN GAME AND FISH RESORTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent number of your paper I see that you invite 
travelers and subscribers to send in information relative 
to hunting and fishing grounds of which they have knowl- 
edge, for the benefit of others, the shortness of whose out- 
ings will not permit them to spend time in seeking for 
hunting grounds; andas [ have recently returned from an 
extended tour in the Canadian Northwest, I will briefly 
sketch the hunting opportunities offered by the various 
localities in which I stayed. Taking the localities in the 
order of their proximity to Toronto, first is Sundridge, on 
the Northern Railway, eight hours due north of Toronto. 
I did not stay here long enough to do any shooting myself, 
but gathered what information I could and took special 
notice of all incontestible tangibilities in the way of spe- 
cimens and photographs. In front of the Queen’s Hotel, 
at which I stayed (and where, by the way, the sporting 
visitor will find excellent accommodation, and in Mr. 
Jackson, the proprietor, a genial and sympathetic host), 
lies Stony a. surrounded by hills, still clad in primi- 
tive forests of pine. 

As Iam no fisherman I can get up but little enthusiasm 
on the subject, and as the fame of this lake as a 
trout pond has aiready been published abroad by your 
paper, I shall do no more than say that here the keenest 

iscator my sate his appetite for sport in a single week. 

was shown photos of newly caught trout taken ‘‘100yds. 
from the verandah,” and was told the weights of various 
specimens up among the pounds, but I did not make notes. 

eer are plentiful almost in the ‘‘town.” Moose also are 
found near by, while partridges and other small game 
are abundant. While I was there a large lynx came out 
of the woods near by .the hotel. I went after him, but 
failed to get a shot. 

My next stop was at North Bay, Lake Nipissing, 104 
hours from Toronto. I spent a day around the locality 
ascertaining the sporting — of the region, 
which, by the way, is not by any means of the boreal 
character that most of us imagine. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Burke, of the Pacific Hotel, I was enabled to 
make a general inspection of the country about the town, 


and was not a little surprised to see what promise of a ~ 


great future lay in the unlimited stretches of fine rolling 
land—true, it is at present covered with a heavy growth 
of timber, composed chiefly of white pine, black spruce, 
red cedar, balsam, tamarac, hemlock, white, yellow and 
sweet (Jenta) birches, sugar maple and swamp elm, with 
a few oaks and beeches in limited localities, hee there is 
no doubt that many a hopeful emigrant who spent nearly 
his all in transporting himself and his family to the 
dreary summer-frosted prairie solitude of Minnesota and 
Manitoba, within recent years, would if he again had a 
chance to strike out, hasten gladly to settle in the long 
hidden though rich loamy lands of the Nipissing water 
system, where he would no longer feel himself banished 
from civilized life,and where he would be less persecuted 
by the climate and better supplied with wood to meet its 
inclemencies. 

North Bay is situated just on the line of demarcation 
between the respective ranges of the caribou and the Vir- 
ginian deer. hile judging from the heads that I saw 
the moose also must be plentiful in this region. I was 
shown the head of whatI,in my simplicity, took for 
some sort of whale; but I was told that it was only 
a 22lbs. lake trout! Jackfish and speckled trout also are 
abundant. I once met a New Yorker who had visited the 
country to the south, some seven years ago; he said that 
there was simply too much game for sport. Inone morr- 
ing they could catch more trout and kill more deer than 
they could consume in a fortnight, so he came away only 
half satisfied and never returned. Certainly the game is 
much less abundant now in the immediate vicinity of tlie 
town, but still Parry Sound District and the shores of 
Lake Nipissing must be looked on as excellent hunting 
grounds. For the second essential, guides, I refer visitors 
to Mr. Burke, and as to hotel accommodations, I do not 
think that the most fastidious New Yorker will find fault 
with any of the arrangements or appurtenances of the 
Pacific. 

On the C. P. R., along the north shore of Lake Superior, 
I stayed at Schrieber, and again at Port Arthur. At both 
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the evidence of specimens and information went 
ie that caribou, spruce and birch partridges (Canace 
and Bonasa), fish and fur, were plentiful a few miles 


= next stop was at Rat Portage, on the northwestern 
bay of the Lake of the Woods. This country is rated as 
an Al fur district in the books of the H. B. Co. In the 
immediate vicinity of the town there is no game, but 
guides are easily obtained, and ten miles back various 
birds, beasts and fishes are common, the following being 
the chief game: Moose, caribou, hares (L. americanns), 
spruce partridges, birch partridges,. prairie chickens 
(Pediocetes, first observed at Port Arthur), and various 
ducks, etc. From Rat Portage several steamers start 
weekly for various parts of this great lake, and among 
their landing places is the Nor’west Angle, famous in 
history and notable as being the most convenient point 
for reaching the Great Roseau Swamp, which here 
touches the ibs. Of this swamp I need say nothing, its 
promises as a hunting ground have been sufficiently set 
forth by a recent writer in this journal. 

At Winnipeg, my next halting place, I stayed a week, 
and was shown elk, moose, caribou and jumping deer 
(Cervus macrotis) heads by the dozen, also hares, prairie 
chickens and ducks by the thousand. But I did no shoot- 
ing myself, being desirous of pressing on to my old home 
at Carberry before I began to burn powder. 
























































































and do not seem to care much for the stranger’s presence, 
as they are seldom shct at, but the snowy herons keep 
well out of the way until he is gone. 

I wanted a few of these birds skins very much for my 
cabinet, and after repeated efforts during the day, I de- 
termined to try my luck at night. On the afternoon of 
June 20, 1886, my companion and I left our camp at Shell 
Point, three miles east of the island, with our minds made 
up to stay on the island all night, if necessary, to get 
some of those tall white fellows. Shell Point is noted for 
its fisheries, and is located eight miles west of the St. 
Marks lighthouse. Annually, in the fall of the year, 
numbers of wagons come from southern Georgia for a 
supply of fish. Just back of the shore is an immense 
windrow, half a mile long, of broken shells that have 
been washed out by the waves of the sea; just back of 
this windrow is an extensive sand flat, level as a floor. 
The tide sometimes covers this. It is favorite feedin 
ground of the snipes. Many a time have I seen acres o 
it covered with such birds as the sicklebill curlew, willet, 
greater yellowlegs, red-breasted snipe, ring plover and 
sandpipers. Here is where the pot-hunter can have a 
picnic. I don’t claim to be that kind of a hunter, but 
my stock of ammunition being low, and the large cam 
kettle empty, I took the shotgun one day and went bac 
of the camp, where there were thousands of birds. They 
took wing and came wheeling by in a cloud. The 10-bore 
spoke twice and we gathered up thirty-two willet, red- 
breasted snipe and ring plover. All were fat, as the 
feeding ground was aot As we pushed our boat from 
the beach the sight was one worth seeing. The sun was 
going below the on trees in the west, the sea was calm 
as there was but little breeze blowing. Allnature seemed 
to be alive with animal life. About 100yds. from shore 
thirteen large cormorants go sweeping by in a V-shaped 
line. <A clapper rail, with a brood of six young, scampers 
from the grass near the water, and running over the shells, 
is soon lost in the rushes of the salt marsh. Ring plover and 
small sandpipers by dozens are running along the beach. 
Back of the camp the loud clear notes of the willet as he 
utters his pill-will-willer,can be distinctly heard, and others 
can be seen feeding along the water. Flying over the 
water or beach are a number of least terns, their silky 
white plumage glistening in the light of the setting sun; 
there are a few common terns and blackhead gulls flying 
over the marsh. Further north toward the dark pines, 
two large eagles are whirling in majestic circles. An 
osprey has just seized a fish from a school of mullet in 
shoal water and is — it away, but alas. the pirate of 
the air is watching with his keen eye, and an exciting 
race follows; the eagle gains rapidly and is soon within a 
few yards when the osprey drops his prey and the eagle, 
with a graceful swoop, catches it in his talons before it 
can reach the earth. Half a dozen ospreys can be seen 
fishing any time during the day at this point, and their 
movements are closely watched by the eagles. I have 
seen the eagie capture his own fish on the inland lakes, but 
on the coast he prefers to rob the more industrious fish 
hawk. Half a mile from the shore are seven stately 
white American egrets busily procuring their evening 
meal. Onan oyster bar near by are three great blue 
herons and a wood ibis also feeding. Near the bar are a 
number of brown pelicans flying about and every few 
moments one will dash with terrible force in the sea, 
sending the spray and water high into the air as he seizes 
some unlucky fish. In some scrub bushes near the shore 
some noisy boat-tuiled grakles chattering, a pair of gray 
king birds, whose nest I have looked for in vain, are 
pursuing winged insects, and on the top of the tallest 
shrub that king of songsters, the mockingbird, is making 
the evening air ring with his clear and varied notes. Such 
was the scene at Lonely Shell Point that sultry June 
evening. There are places where more species can be seen 
at one time, but where can a more interesting number be 
found ? 

I have often keen told by people living in and about St. 
Marks that not more than twenty years ago a boat could 
be loaded with eggs at any of the islands in the bay, and 
there were myriads of birds there compared with the 
number to be seen now. Surely if this was the case the 
work of destruction has been going on at a rapid rate. 
But enough yet remains to make the place deeply inter- 
esting to the naturalist and sportsman. About a mile off 
shore is a sharpie that has been turtling for several days, 
end a little further on a schooner with a raft of cedar logs 
for the mills at Cedar Keys. Away out atsea is a schocner 
that has just come around South Cape, and near the 
lighthouse can be seen the sails of seven other vessels 
making for the mouth of the river. They are the spongers 
and fishers returning from the sponging grounds off 
shore. But we can’t tarry here, for it will be dark in a 
few hours and we want to do a little hunting before dark, 
so turning the prow of our boat westward and _ hoisting 
the sail we are scon skimming over the water, leaving a 
broad wake behind. After going about a mile three large 
-white pelicans are sighted about a quarter of a mile ahead 
and my companion remarked that one ef them would 
not look bad mounted in a collection. We lowered 
the sail and took the oars and carefully rowed toward 
them. We reached within a hundred yardss when 
they took wing. Our firearms consisted of a 10-bore 
breechloading shotgun and a .22cal. Remington rifle. 
Two loud reports from the shotgun as we hurled 240z. of 
turkey shot at them, and several shots from the Reming- 
ton are heard, but all to no avail. They kept on in a 
straight line out to sea. Half a mile further on are a 
large number of oyster bars, and on these are some cor- 
morants, willets and four fine sickle-billed curlews, the 
prince of all bay-birds. These we left undisturbed and 
we are soon plowing our way under the lea of a long nar- 
row island, and it is just getting dark. Coming fromthe . 
land are five large birds that alight on the edge of the 
island a few hundred yards from us, and commence feed- 
ing along the shore. By looking carefully we see that 
they are of the most beautiful species of the South, one 
that we have tried many times to capture—the roseate 
spoonbill. The sail is lowered once more and a paddle 
substituted, and we approached carefully. They seemed 
to pay very little attention to us so intent were they feed- 
ing. Tomy dismay I discovered I had forgotten all the 
heavy shot at the camp except the two loads I fired at the 

licans and had — but No. 6’s. It was too dark 
for a successful shot with the rifle. They let us approach 
within 50yds. before flying. As they arose I fired two 
shots, but to no avail, and we would have to be contented 
by thinking how near we had come to killing a roseate 
spoonbill, 


















































































FLORIDA BIRD NOTES. 
HERONS, EGRETS AND SPOONBILLS. 


py tee has long been noted for the abundance of 

its herons and egrets. Quite justly, too, for they 
abound here in great numbers. In this locality I noticed 
the great blue, white-crowned, night heron, the black- 
crowned, little blue, green, Louisiana and snowy herons, 
as well as the American egret. On several occasions I 
saw the great white heron on the coast, but was unable 
to get ashot. 

The great blue heron is common everywhere on the 
coast, aa the rivers, about the lakes and ponds, in fact 
you will meet it wherever it can find suitable food. It 
breeds in the State, and about four miles east of St. Marks 
is an extensive swamp, where I noticed several hundred 
in February, 1886. once caught one on an outline in 
shallow water in St. Marks River. He had been wading 
around looking for food, and discovering the bait at- 
tempted to swallow it, when the gag hook became fast- 
U _ , | ened in his throat. He made things very lively in the 

Carberry is on the C. P. R., 105 miles west of Winni-| morning when I approached him and fought desperately. 

g; 1886 was a great year for game, and the following] Another time I saw one on the shore of Lake Jackson 
ist will give an idea of the sporting attractions of the} that was followed by a large alligator that evidently 
locality: wanted heron for dinner. The heron kept just out of 

Moose—Not uncommon in the Big Swamp. reach and seemed to pay little attention to the ’gator, but 

Elk—Rare. at the same time kept well out of the way. 5 

Jumping Deer—Tolerably common; becoming more so.| The white-crowned night heron was seen twice. On 

Hares—Enormously abundant; too many for sport. March 28 I killed a fine specimen in full plumage at 

Geese—Common in fall. Lake LaFayette, and in June I saw a pair at Lake 

Ducks of all kinds—Very abundant. Jamonia. The black-crowned, like the preceding, was 

Snipe, etc.—Abundant. very scarce, only being seen a-few times. 

Partridge—Common. The blue heron winters further south and appears at 

Prairie Chicken (Pediocetes)—Exceedingly abundant. this place the latter part of March, or first of April. They 


Prairie Hen(T'ympanuchus)—Rare, but becoming more | breed in colonies of 200 or more and usually select young 
common. cypress trees for this purpose. Near the Natural bridge, 


As I am preparing a more extended article on Carberry on the St. Marks River, are numbers of these rookeries. 


hunting and have already published an account of one of I visited one on April 10 and found a great pry nests 
my own hunts in that region, I shail not enlarge on the that already contained the full complement of three or 
y : z four eggs. One large rookery there was destroyed by 


subject at proent, bt in consuston must wart i £10 | crows, which devoured al the eggs. "You will always 
anton where large game could be bagged without a| 8°¢ Crows in the neighborhood of one of these rookeries, 
coe deal of toil or where anything worth mentioning | #24 at the slightest opportunity they will devour the 

ss e 


could be killed from the hotel windows. 


Ss. . ; ‘ 
ERNEST E. THOMPSON. ‘rhe green heron was plenty early in April asa migrant, 


but a few can be found all winter. 

The Louisiana heron does not come in any numbers 
until the miidle of May. I never saw them inland, but 
always on the coast or breeding on some island near the 
shore. About eleven miles west of the St. Marks light- 
house, is a small island of several acres. The island is 
but a few feet above the sea, and is covered with a rank 
growth of rushes and low shrubs, These rushes grew to 
a height of 6 or 8ft. and then lopped over. So thick were 
they that they would almost sustain the weight of a man. 
On these rushes, thus bent over, hundreds of gulls have 


TORONTO, Jan. 30. 








A COURSING MEET. 


OWN in the lowlands of Scotland, in a gorgeous smil- 
ing farming country, that produces untold bushels of 
potatoes to the acre and turnips of a wondrous size, that 
in turn have to do with the evolution into beef of great 
glossy-flanked Polled Angus and Ayrshire cattle, several 
hundred men have arrived by train to see the great cours- 
ing meet. There are ruddy-faced squires in broad cordu- ; 
roy shooting jackets an leather gaiters, each one enjoying | annually built their nests and reared their —, The 
a pipeful of cut Cavendish or even of strong smelling | persecution of late years has been inhuman. Fishing 
black pigtail. Canay old Scotchmen are cracking heavy | and hunting partics visit the island almost daily. If in- 
and rather indigestible jokes among themselves, and pass| cubation has begun in the eggs, they destroy or carry 
around the big snuff-box, and every man helps himself | them away, and on visiting the re several days later 
by means of the little ivory spoon, and daintily insinuates | they find plenty of fresh eggs. was on the island in 
into each nostril a charge that would be any other man’s | June, 1885. There were probably 1,500 gulls around it, 
death of sneezing, providing he had not had the privilege | but on landing and looking it over carefully I did not 
of having been born north of the Cheviot Hills. find over 40 nests containing young or eggs. This season 
l4en are leading about braces of lanky greyhounds, and | [ found it even worse. On May 1 I visited the island 
the lithe and graceful animals seem already to scent the | and found no eggs at all. The Inspector of Customs at 
sport, and frequently give their short leash a strong tug, | st. Marks showed me a dozen eggs oi the black-headed 
but soon relayse into good behavicr upon a word of the} gull, and stated that he had been to the island the day 
master. The owners are of various descriptions, some are | before, but only got about 100 eggs as some one had been 
hearty, broad-smiling fell»ws, who evidently run their | there the previous day and got tuem all. He had saved 
dogs and stake their money fo. the pure love of the sport. | a dozen of those marked the nicest and eaten the balance. 
Others are keen-cyed and cautious-looking men who make | A monti later I was again on the island and found no 
a business of it, and do not entirely course for fun. These | eggs or young birds ot the gull, so I am sure that no gulls 
always take some time to think before they make a bet, | reared their young this year on Bird Island, as it is called, 
and are apt to haggle a little before they enter their] which for scores of —_ has been the breeuing place of 
wagers in their little books. the black-headed gull. Immediately after the arrival of 
The whole crowd walks down the road and through the | the Louisiana heron on this island, they commenced con- 
viliage, and a number stop for a few moments at the] structing their flat nests on the low bushes or on the 
Mac-Something-or-other Arms, and their are loud calls] ground underneath. About 200 breed here every year, 
for gills and mutchkins of the best. but if the persecution continues, they will be obliged to 
Then all are assembled in a broad pasture ground, and | abandon the island entirely. 
the judges on horseback move hither and thither, and| About two weeks after the Louisiana heron, the beauti- 
ask the crowd to step back, for the wood just opposite is | ful little snowy heron arrives, and what space on the low 
going to be driven. Two names are called and a couple | bushes is not already taken by the Louisiana heron is 
of men step forward, each one leading a hound. The] quickly taken by the snowy. Ina few days the shallow 
dogs are leashed together and the sport begins. A hare} nest is completed and the complement ot three or tour 
starts from the wood, bounds into the clearing, and is| eggs deposited. On the arrival oi the snowy heron perse- 
away at a rattling pace. The leash is slipped and the} cution commences in earnest. Nearly every fisher, 
eager greyhounds are after poor puss in hot chase. One| sponger or otuer craft is prepared to kill these birds 
of the dogs, a sinewy strong-boned animal, cf coal black | whenever seen, as of late years they have found out these 
hue, is very close to her heels in less than a minute, but | birds are valuable, for nearly all have seen or heard of 
the hare takes a sudden turn just in the nick of time, and | the advertisements in northern papers for white heron or 
her pursuer’s tremendous pace carries him way beyond | crane wings or skins. I went aboard asloop from Apala- 
her before he can turn. Tae other dog, however, which | chicola one day and noticed very nearly half a bushel of 
was a few yards behind, has been able to take a sharp turn | eggs of these herons that were taken on the island. Sus- 
too, and does the running now. The hare turns and | pended from the yard arms were several skins of white 
twists and darts about, but both dogs are after her again. pelicans and cormorants, and hanging by the broad bill 
One of them manages to head her off, and she nearly falls | in the cabin was a roseate spoonbill. On inquiry, I found 
into the eager jaws of the other, but he misses his spring | out the heron’s eggs formed part of their daily bill of fare, 
and away she goes oncemore. This time she goes through | and the skins (what there was of them) were for some 
a wire fence, with both dogs neck and neck behind her, | parties in Chicago. None of the skins were prepared so 
but alas for the big black fellow, he has failed in his|as to be of any practical use. I dare say that after the 
hurry to see the treacherous wires, and as he sails along | arrival of the snowy heron not a day passes until their 
the ground he sharply strikes one of them, and falls into| departure but what some fisher, sailor, or plume hunter 
the ditch with a broken neck, while a minute longer | visits the place, and as a result the birds are very wild. 
pussy meets her death as the other dog catches her after| By the middle of June the young of the American egret 
onc more turn. are full grown, and with the parent bird have gone to the 
,_ The owner of the dog that has been killed mutters some | sea coast. This island is also their roosting place at night. 
imprecation against wire fences and sorrowfully picks| During the day at low tide they feed on the oyster bars 
up the body, but in the meantime another couple are| and mud flats, and about sundown they commence wing- 
ready, a hare is found and killed after a short struggle. | ing their way to the island, which by dark is literally 
_ The coursing goes on, one ~~ after another, every one | covered with them. A few roseate spoonbills roost here 
1s exciting, the accident has been forgotton. The betting | nearly every night. Last June I spent ten days in the 
grows brisker every moment, five pound notes are chang- 
ing owners at a great rate, and all look happy except a 
few that have been hit rather hard in the betting. 
At last the prize winners have all been picked out, and 
pe a & remy a all go toward the station, 
not a e of the day’s fun is enjoyed over in in 
the train, G. Ve & 


palachee Bay, and collected many fine skins. The 
reader would naturally think that where such an abund- 
ance was to be found it would be an easy matter to pro- 
cure as many as might be desired; but this is by no means 
true. Let a boat once approach the island and every bird 
will at once take wing and alight on oyster bars and other 
places out of reach. The Louisiana herons soon return 
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From this point we could see Bird Island, which now 
looked like a great white snow bank rising out of the sea. 
The herons and egrets could be seen coming from all 
directions and alighting. Not wishing to go to the island 
for an hour, we rigged our fishing aekie and tried fishing 
for a while, but caught nothing but a dozen catfish and a 
hammerhead shark 4ft. long; he made a lively fight, but 
was finally captured and lay floundering in the bottom of 
the boat. Giving up fishing for this time we took the 
oars and paddled as quietly as possible to the island. A 
few of the birds were startled, but they quickly lighted. 
We anchored the boat among the rushes and crept up the 
bank carefully. It was a sight worth many miles of 
travel to behold. Every inch of ground seemed to be 
covered and the birds must have numbered several thous- 
and. I took aim in the bushes, 30yds. distant, and fired 
two shots. Hastily loading I beheld a large egret circlin 
just over the ones I had shot and another load soon kill 
it. The birds flew around the island a few moments and 
then began lighting on the oyster bars, where most of 
them remained all night. 

Knowing that the roseate spoonbills passed over this 

int about daylight, we determined to stay all night. 
Qn going to pick up our specimens we found five large 
egrets (two adult and three young), six fine snowy herons 
and two Louisiana herons. Taxing the sail from the 
boat, we rigged it into a low tent under the bushes, under 
which we carefully placed our birds, and made ourselves 
a bed of our two blankets. By this time the herons that 
had nests commenced returning and taking their places 
on them. These we did not disturb as we had the speci- 
mens we so much desired. We were awakened once 
during the night by the tide rising and wetting us to our 
knees, H. A. KLINE. 

FORRESTON, Me. 


GUN oR FIELD-GLASS ?—Milford, Mass., Jan. 28.—In the 
Scientific American of Jan 22, an article by E. M. Has- 
brouck on ‘“‘Our Warbler,” is a strong plea indirectly for 
the formation of Audubon Societies. he says, ‘‘I wonder 
how it is that men can be so wrapped up in this world as 
to be insensible to the presence of the many beautiful 
forms in nature that surround them, and are intended to 
cheer them on their path through life.” This beautiful 
sounding sentence is given as a thought passing through 
his mind while watching a beautiful black-throated green 
warbler (Dendroica virens). Then immediately follows, 
“‘To become acquainted with these beautiful creatures one 
should go into the woods about the first of May and search 
them diligently (italics are mine); take a small gun with you.” 
There is no need of further quoting; let the reader supply 
the rest. I should think it was a pretty good way ‘to 
become acquainted with the many beautiful forms in 
nature intended to cheer one on the path of life” to *‘search 
diligently about nesting time with a gun.” Nature proba- 
bly intended these beautiful songsters to cheer one 
through life about this way. Further on in the same 
article Mr. Hasbrouck refers to the Almighty and his wise 
care that provides for the safety of nests and eggs, and 
yet in the same breath he advocates the wanton slaughter 
of the parent birds, without which the nests and eggs 
will be worthless. Shame on any advocacy of shoot- 
ing these beauties in May. If they must be taken spar- 
ingly for science, let it be when all feelings of humanity 
are not shocked by the murder of theinnocents. My plan 
gives more satisfaction in studying nature. When you 
go out take, instead of a gun, a good field-glass, and in- 
stead of pointing the deadly gun at the birds to kill them, 
focus the glass on them and enjoy their innocent ways, 
watching their search for food and playful antics. Many 
is the hour I have passed watching and studying the little 
wood folk, and they have been none the worse for my 

resence. Noted in this way they do indeed ‘cheer one on 
is path through life.”—SUMNER. 


HAWKS AND OWLS.—At a recent meeting of the Penn- 
. Warren, of 
West Chester, delivered a lecture on ‘Food Materials of 


sylvania State Board of Agriculture, B. 


the Hawk and Owl Tribe,” after which there was a free 
discussion as to the merits of the scalp act. Last year 
there was expended in bounties for scalps of animals 
about $100,000, 60 per cent. of which was paid for hawk 
and owl scalps. A vote was taken at the close of the 
meeting, with an almost unanimous result for the repeal 
of the entire act, anda resolution was adopted in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment, asking the Legislature to 
wipe it out.—VicTtoR M. HALDEMAN, 


THE TERNS OF MATINICUS ROCK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being a constant raader of your vauable paper, I was surprised, 
not to say displeased, to see in the edition of Jan. 13 a communi- 
cation headed “The Terns of Matinicus Rock.” If you wish for 
particulars in regard to the shooting of the Medrick gulls or terns 
there, I think it no more than right that you should have the true 
particulars. As I am the C. E. Cahoon referred to, and as the 
article attacks, not only my business, but my honor and humanity 
also, I hope you will allow me space to vindicate myself and cor- 
rect some of the misstatements made. My business at present is 
collecting bird skins, for both scientific and millinery purposes. 
However, I never discriminate between the different orders, but 
always send perfect made skins, and never send the breasts as 
Mr. Grant would infer. As long as the people demand bird skins, 
I shall — make collecting my business; and as long as I 
never kill or collect either insectivorous, song, or game birds, I do 
no not see how 1 can consistently be found fault with. I pay at- 
tention to the tern entirely. This bird, as all naturalists know, is 
of no use whatever except for decorative and millinery purposes, 
being neither insectivorous nor a song bird. In nature’s economy 
it is a destroyer. feeding entirely on young food fishes, such as the 
mackerel, bluefish, etc., which it destroys in large numbers. Mr. 
Grant’s communication would lead your readers to believe 
that I used wounded birds for lures, and left the young to die of 
starvation, etc. The insinuation is base and false, and I am sorry 
that such testimony should come from the hands of an honorable 
and respectable man like Commander 0. A. Batcheller. In denial, 
to begin with I did not go to Matinicus until the terns had finished 
breeding, and I did not “give out” that I was seeking recreation, 
“and only wanted a few birds to stuff.” I went about my business 
and had the hearty co-operation of the good people of Matinicus. 
They certainly made it very pleasant for myself and wife, and 
offered me the loan of their boats. Several of the men and one 

young lady worked for me while I was there. As to Mr. Grant, he 
vited me to come there, and said he did not care if I killed all 
the birds. He writes, “The people tell me that he entirely exter- 
minated the birds from Seal] Island, Wooden Ball and Green 
Sedge, before he came to the rock.” Thisisa falsehood. One of 
the islands spoken of I did not visit at all, and the terns were 
seemingly as thick when I left the other as when I came. I have 
knowlh that “the ple” did uot tell him so. If the terns are 
protect during breeding time, extermination is an impossibilty, 
{ will guarantee that Mr. Grant’s boys killed more youne birds by 
stoning, than I did of tae old by collecting. When Mr. Grant says, 
“*he would get eight or ten at a shot,” he shows a lamentable 
amount of ignorance and an overgrown i ination. Mr. Grant 
never threatened me with the law, and as I knew the law on the 
subject before I went there, he could not have troubled me any if 
he had. Tke gentleman who followed me down, was a well-known 


Grant. If you wish for true and full 
shcoting of gulls at Matinicus, I can give you a full and compre- 
hensive report, with the aid of my diary. The people of Matinicus 


caid. 
deavor to enable you to see for yourself what his testimony is 
worth. I regret that Commander O. H. Batcheller should have 







collector, who wished to buy some skins for scientific purposes, 


and the “taken for debt” part was a malicicus fabrication of Mr. 
rticulars concerning the 


will =a me in my statements, and I have proof for all I have 
I hear further from Mr. Grant I will (with their help) en- 


received so disreputable a report of me. C. E. CAHOON. 


TAUNTON, Mass. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








THE NATIONAL PARK BILL. 


OLLOWING is acopy of a letter from W. Uallett 
- Phillips, Esq., some time special agent of the Interior 


Department to report upon the Yellowstone National 
Park, to the chairman of the House Committees on Public 
Lands, The letter gives a concise and eereeees sum- 
mary of the reasons for adopting the bi 

before the Committee: 


11 S. 2,486, now 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8, 1887. 


Hon. T, R. Cobb, Chairman of the Committee on Public 


Lands: 
DEAR Sir—Referring to our interview on the subject of 


the Yellowstone Park Bill, it may serve some advantage 
to state shortly the main reasons why the bill snould be- 
come a law. 
the control of it to the Secretary of the Interior, upon 


he act of 1872, organizing the Park, gave 


whom was conferred the power to make regulations for 
its preservation. Strange to say no jurisdiction was con- 
ferred upon any tribunal over the Park, nor were any 

2nalties prescribed for the violation of the regulations. 
During the years immediately succeeding the passage of 
the organic act, as the travel to the Park was small, these 
omissions in the law were not much felt, but as soon as 
the Northern Pacific Railroad was completed to the Park, 
the tide of visitors commenced to pour in, until now be- 
tween five and ten thousand persons visit it annually. 
The necessity of some jurisdiction to punish offenses within 
the Park has become imperative, and unless the requisite 
legislation is had at once the Park will soon be in such a 
condition that there will be nothing left worth protecting. 
In my report on the Park made to the Secretary of the 
Interior in January, 1886 (S. Ex. Doc. 51, 49th Cong. ist 
Sess.), I called his attention to the urgent need of Congres- 
sional action to afford some judicial machinery by which 
order could be enfcreed in the Park and offenses against 
person and property punished. In his first annual report 
the Secretary points out the fact that the Park could 
not be protected unless action in the premises was taken 
by Congress. 

In his report, made at the present session, he says: 
“While the acts of Congress confide the care and control 
of the Park to the Secretary of the Interior, and confer 
upon him the power to make rules and regulations, no 
penalties are provided for their violation, nor is it 
clear where the jurisdiction over crimes committed with- 
in the Park resides. For all practical purposes, it is a 
Government reservation, and the laws of the United 
States governing such reservations should be extended 
over it. It is certainly unfair that the people shall be in- 
vited into a Park set aside for their benefit and enjoyment 
by the national laws, and yet find when they reach it, no 
adequate protection for their persons or property. The 
bill unanimously reported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories of the Senate during the last session of Congress, I 
believe to be well constituted for the object in view. This 
or some similar measure should become a law during the 
present Congress, if it is proposed to preserve this Park 
for the purposes covered by the original act.” 

During the past season men were arrested in the Park 
for setting fire to the forests, killing the game and injur- 
ing the wonderful formation around the geysers, and yet 
all that could be done was to order them to leave the 
Park, and they were left at liberty to return and renew 
their devastations. 

The bill now before your Committee was carefully 
framed and considered by gentlemen who have given 
much thought to the subject. It received the approval 
of the Senate by the very unusual vote of 49 affirmative 
to8 negative votes. The Chief Justice of the United 
States, who has always manifested much interest in the 
Park, having twice visited it, in a recent letter says: ‘I 
have read the Yellowstone Bill, and it seems to meet the 
requirements of the case. To accomplish what is needed, 
there must be a government, and Ido not see how any 
less than is provided for can be made sufficient. If it is 
worth while to have the Park, it is worth while to see 
that it is preserved for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. tt should be either abolished altogether and be 
permitted to go into the hands of private owners for the 
purposes of extortion, or else it should be kept as a 
national institution and cared for as such.” 

So much for that part of the bill as deals with the ad- 
ministration of justice. The other point to which I de- 
sire to call your attention is in regard to the boundaries 
of the Park. When it was established by the Act of 
1872, there was a very indefinite description of its bound- 
aries. The boundary lines of the adjoining territories 
were not then surveyed by the United States. The 
boundaries as established by the bill under consideration, 
have been fixed with the approval of the Interior Depart- 
ment so as to have the whole Park within the limits of 
Wyoming, whereby the criminal jurisdiction of that 
Territory might be established over it. A narrow strip 
to the North, about two miles in width, has been given 
back to Montana in order that the Montana line should 
constitute the northern boundary. To the south, 
some eight miles has been added, and to the east, a 
lofty mountain range, with peaks rising from 11,000 
to 12,000 feet in altitude, has also been added. The 
object of these additions has been to increase the great 
forest preserve—the most important object of the Park— 
apd to protect the game which abounds in the mountains. 

e country is wholly unfitted for agriculture, and as 
shown by the reports of the geological surveys. is destitute 
of minerals, There are no settlements to be found there. 
It may be added that a bill substantially the same as 
respects boundaries with the one now before you, passed 
the two Houses at the last Congress, but failed to become 
a law by reason of the failure of a conference committee 
to agree on an amendment adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill came from the Senate. The amend- 








ment cut off from the Park a large section of its northern 
— and made the Yellowstone River the boundary. 

he object was to allow the right of way to the Cinnabar 
& Clark’s Fork Railroad. As the House at the present 
session has refused by a decisive majority to permit the 
railroad to enter the Park at the point indicated, I take it 
for granted that they will not sanction that any portion 
of the Park should be cut off for the same purpose. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to append for the informa- 
tion of the committee, a letter written by Mr. Arnold 
Hague to Senator Manderson. Mr. Hague has had charge 
for many years of the United States Geological Survey of 
the Park, and from his long experience of the country 
can — with more authority on the subject than any 
one I know of, 

If your committee should wish any additional infor- 
mation I will be very glad at any time to furnish it. 
Respectfully yours, Ww. HaLuert PHILLIPS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Friends of the National Park must necessarily be pleased 
that the Senate has appreciated its worth and import- 
ance, and that a healthy reaction has set in as regards 
legislation toward preserving tothe people what I may 
modestly venture to assert is the Switzerland of America. 
But the end is not yet. We are oppressed by a fear that 
Senator Vest’s bill may not pass the House. I would 
therefore suggest and urge the importance of concerted 
action, of personal —— to Congressmen and a thorough 
ventilation of the subject through the press by those lovers 
of the Park who have been there and can wield a fluent 
pen in its behalf. The little I can say may not be of much 
practical use, but if each one will throw in his mite 
amass of popular opinion may be produced so strong in 
its character that Congress may be influenced to devote a 
small, yes, in comparison with the stupendous blocks of 
our surplus which Congress is lavishing round, a very small 
sum of money and the much-needed legislation. I am not 
going to say anything about the many natural wonders, the 
magnificent scenery, the delightful and bracing air of 
this elevated domain, they are self-evident facts to the 
many who have enjoyed them; but I do wish to call 
attention to the preservation of large game, and to the 
possibilities, nay probabilities of great future increase, 
which must follow an assured National Park, pro- 
viding proper protection to those animals whose 
instinct has driven them as a last resort with- 
in its boundaries. Sportsmen, bear this in mind, 
for I am firmly convinced that for the future hunter, 
whose sole object is not a wanton and disgusting slaughter 
for heads, but such an one to whom the delights of camp 
life, the sealing of rocky heights, the noiseless stalk in 
the unbroken solitude of some great pine forest, the 
faithful shooting pony, his companion for many a day 
and many a weary tramp, the genial glow of camp-fire 
fragrant with appetizing fumes of broiling steaks, the 
result of prowess within bounds—for such an one I 
repeat, the Yellowstone National Park means everything. 
Game will breed there, will multiply there, and natur- 
ally will overflow, and of this latter the future sports- 
man will partake sparingly if he is a manly fellow. 
Urge, therefore, upon your Congressman the importance 
and humanity of passing the bill; explain to him the 
frightful slaughter, the almost absolute extermination of 
some of our wild animals, bid him think twice before he 
condemns all to the same fate. Tell him the Park has 
plenty of game in it, that twenty men of the right sort 
can easily, for a small outlay, protect and guard all the 
Park contains. Wake up, brother sportsmen, cast aside 
your natural modesty and pitch in before it’s too late. 

ARCHIBALD ROGERS. 

HypbE Park, N. Y. 


Editor Ferest and Stream: 

At a regular meeting of the Sherman Gun Club, of Col- 
umbus, O., Jan. 20, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The National Government, in its wisdom, set aside a 
large tract of the public domain asa perpetual natural national 
reservation, and called it Yellowstone Park; and as yet no ade- 
quate laws have been enacted which will secure the —— pro- 
tection for the numerous species of fish and game and the many 
objects of scientific interest and value within its limits; it is, 


therefore, 

Resolved, That Senators and Representatives of this State in 
Congress are earnestly requested to use every honorable means to 
secure adequate and proper protection to all pertaining to Yel- 
lowstone Park, the people’s museum of natural wonders. 

Resolved, That the Sherman Gun Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
heartily join the Waltham (Mass.) Farmers’ Club and the Massa- 
cuuseeis Wick and Game Protective Association in calling the 
earnest attention of members of Congress to the bill reported by 
Senator Manderson from the Committee on Territories, May 17, 
1886, for the better government of Yellowstone Park, and desig- 
nated as Senate Bill No. 2456; 

Resolved, That the secretary of this club be requested to send to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy of 
these resolutions. 

It may be well to say in these days of making and un- 
making Presidents that the Sherman Gun Club is not a 

litical organization, but named in honor of Josiah 
Sherman, who was one of the principal originators of the 
club, but has long since gone to the happy hunting 
ground. - 

Co.tumBvs, Ohio, Feb. 7. 


NaRROw’'s IsLAND CLUB.—Currituck Sound, N. C.— 
Game, such as canvasbacks, redheads, common ducks, 
snipe, swan, and geese, was unusually plenty on the 
club preserves the season just closed. The scores were 
generally good; one member, Mr. F. J., having a record 
of over 80 geese and 600 ducks of all kinds. But it isnot 
all of hunting to hunt. The home-like conveniences (I 
might say luxuries), the health-giving open air exercise, 
the jolly after dinner relaxation in the spacious club- 
room, where billiards, whist and reading rule the hour, 
go far to make such a relief from overwork a renewal of 
health and vigor with the sport and game thrown in.— 
DW. C. 


A QUAIL PROBLEM.—Edenton, N. C., Jan. 2.—Two per- 
sons go for a two-days’ tramp among the quail. Num- 
ber one shoots a 12-bore gun, number two a 16-bore. The 
first day number one bags fifteen birds; number two 
twenty. Second day number one gets fourteen and num- 
ber two gets ten birds; and they shoot one together. 
Total score, sixty birds in the two days. They hunt two 
dogs, keeping together, and dividing all doubtful birds. 
Number two shot afew more shells than number one, 
How many extra shots was number two entitled to on 
account of the smaller bore gun?—W, 
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WISCONSIN DEER HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , : 
In the fall of each year the western part of Wisconsin 
swarms with hunting parties from all parts of the country, 
who, knowing the ground from previous experience, or 
attracted there by reports from sportsmen who have pre- 
ceded them, came equipped for from three to eight weeks 
of roughing it in the pineries. Of all points in the north- 
eastern part of the State, Florence is probably made the 
starting point for the greatest number of deer slayers, 
that is to say the most important place of all these, where 
the conveniences of railroad travel are abandoned and 
teams taken for transportation to remote and isolated 
camping places in the wild woods. It is, doubtless, not 
an over estimate to say that from this place alone last 
fall between one and two hundred hunters started to try 
their luck in the haunts of Wisconsin's most noble game, 
and that each one was rewarded with at least a fair share 
of success. In no other place can a more hospitable set 
of people be found. Notable among these who are always 
ready to welcome genuine sportsmen is C. S. Osborn, of 
the Mining News, who is an excellent hunter, and who 
knows the country so thoroughly that he can and does 
give advice willingly as to where the best grounds are to 


_ be found. 


Last fall your correspondent, with four Fond du Lac 
gentlemen, hunted ten miles southwest of Florence, be- 
tween Sea Lion Lake and the Pine River, and succeeded 
in securing fourteen deer in four weeks. An Ohio party 
three miles north of us shot sixteen. Three Wisconsin 
men about the same distance north shot six in ten days, 
and two novices, who were poor shots, killed three. A 
noticeable feature of the hunting was the predominance 
of old bucks, as of the deer killed by our party all but 
four were bucks, one weighing dressed 208lbs.; another 
192 and a third 185lbs._ The Ohio party shot but one doe, 
and the other hunters in our vicinity killed nothing but 
bucks. Reports from other hunting parties around Flor- 
ence were to the same effect. This peculiarity is ac- 
counted for by the fact that wholesale slaughter of does 
and fawns is carried on during the summer by headlight 
hunters who haunt the lakes. In fact, a resident in- 
formed the writer that the previous summer he and part- 
ner during July, August and a part of September, had 
killed nearly 200 deer for their hides, and that they ac- 
complished this by using headlights and consuming a 
barrel of salt in making salt licks. His statement was 
corroborated by a settler, and during our hunting we 
found quite a number of skeletons about the woods where 
the fellow claimed to have hunted. The result is that 
where deer were so plenty three years ago that during a 
two hours stroll through the woods five or six deer could 
be seen, a day’s tramp will often be rewarded by the 
sight of nota tail. Market-hunters also fill the woods 
during the fall, and it is estimated that in one year re- 
cently the Northwestern road alone in Wisconsin and 
Michigan handled in the neighborhood of 10,000 venison 
carcasses, 

The deer are sorapidly being exterminated that this 
winter a strong attempt will be made to have the shoot- 
ing season shortened and competent game wardens ap- 
pointed for different sections of the State. At present 
northern Wisconsin, with its majestic forests of pine and 
hard wood, and its lakes and streams abounding with 
trout and bass, is almosta hunter’s paradise. If action is 
not taken, however, to correct the evils mentioned above 
and to abolish the trading posts, where pot-hunters and 
Indians find a ready market, deer in Wisconsin will soon 
be almost exterminated. C. R. BOARDMAN. 

OsHkosH, Wis., Jan. 17. 


MAINE GAME SUGGESTIONS. 


A VETERAN sportsman of the Maine woods and 
L waters called upon me to-day with the view, as he 
put it, of seeing if he could not do some good. He has 
visited some parts of the Maine wilderness every year for 
some twenty-six years, and isa true lover of what Dame 
Nature has done for the best good of the sportsman who 
knows how to see and use her gifts. He believes most 
thoroughly in the protection of both fish and game, but 
not in the artificial propagation of fish. In this latter re- 
spect he does not believe that it is possible to improve 
upon nature. He believes in the most thorough protec- 
tion of the trout on their spawning beds. For this reason 
he would have the close season on trout and landlocked 
salmon begin Sept. 15 instead of Oct. 1, as now. He would 
make this change because of the great numbers found on 
the beds before the end of September; where on no con- 
ditions should they be distured. His idea is that it is not 
possible to take the trout about ready to spawn and, as 
he terms it, ‘commit an abortion upon her” with perfect 
success. He believes that offended nature will show her 
revenge somehow. Either the young thus brought into 
the world will be dwarfed, or they will, after being put 
into the water, prove incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, since they will lack the strength of the little trout 
hatched in the stream naturally. He would have the 
money that is now being spent in artificial breeding put 
to the better protection of the trout in their natural breed- 
ing places. 

On the game question he is a strong protectionist. He 
would, however, put the beginning of the Maine open 
season on deer and caribou back to Sept. 15, instead of 
Oct. 1, as now, in order that the sportsman might “drop 
the rod and take up the gun,” though he is of the opinion 
that the deer and caribou need all the protection that is 
now granted tothem. But he would extend the open 
season only to Dec. 1 instead of to Jan. 1 as now. On the 
moose question he says that ‘‘the close time should be ex- 
tended from Jan. 1, 1887, to Jan. 1, 1897. They should 
have the freedom of the forest unmolested for 10 years; 
anybody killing one should be punished both by fine and 
imprisonment. The noble moose is rapidly disappearing, 
and unless this protection is granted, it will not take 
more than 10 years to exterminate the race.” Hoe believes 
that this extra protection is necessary on both fish and 
game for the reason that the railroads are gradually en- 
trenching upon the game territory, and that year by year 
it grows easier and more easy to reach the fish and game 
regions; that the sporting fever is spreading; that there 
are already more sportsmen than fish or e. Above 
all he would inculcate into the ideas of guides the value 
of deer on the hocf and trout in the water, their value to 
the guide himself, to be used as lures to draw the sports- 
men. The open season on partridges he would not have 
begin till Oct. 1, since the young birds are not full grown 


till that pret, and because they follow the mother bird 

nearly all that month, are in flocks, and it is but the 

— of the merest novice or pot-hunter to bag the whole 
rood. 

As to local game wardens in that State, our veteran 
sportsman does not believe in them at all. They are 
eee to utter inefficiency by their neighbors. It 
would have to be a greater crime than the taking of a 
trout out of season or the killing of a deer when the law 
says no—a deer which is perhaps divided among the 
neighbors, even Mr. Local Warden himself getting a slice 
—to make a man complain of his neighbors, This gentle- 
man of much experience in the Maine woods, as well as 
Maine neighborhoods, would have a system of paid game 
constables, whose duty it is to see that the law is en- 
forced. They should be located nowhere, but be suffi- 
ciently plenty to drop in upon the lumberman or the 
market hunter at any time. The time of their coming 
should not be known, but they should be liable to pay 
the trout-hog or the market-fisherman a visit several 
times a year. These game constables should be the most 
thorough woodsmen to be found in the State. They 
endk selected from the ranks of the guides even by 
the Fish and Game Commissioners. The best of these 
men should be selected, and the State should make it an 
object for them to turn game protectors. Their pay 
should be such that they would enter into business with 
the will that they sometimes display in evading the game 
laws, but their appointment should extend only during 
good behavior, and their fitness for the position should be 
determined by the number of the offenders they were 
able to bring to justice. SPECIAL. 





The chances are said to be really excellent that the 
Libby bill, so-called, introduced by Senator Libby, is likely 
to contain the main features of all the changes which are 
to be made in the Maine game laws this winter. In the 
main, the bill is patterned after the recommendations of 
the Commissioners in their biennial report. In the first 
place, the new law will, if passed, make it a fine of $500 
to kill, or have in possession at any time, the hide or any 
part of a cow moose. To hunt moose, deer or caribou 
with dogs is to be punished with fine and imprisonment. 
Any person owning or having in possession any dog for 
the purpose of hunting deer forfeits not less than $2 nor 
more than $100. Any person may lawfully kill —_ dog 
found hunting moose, deer or caribou. The bill adds the 
month of September to the open season in which bull 
moose, deer and caribou may be lawfully killed, but does 
not open transportation for such game out of the State. 
It makes the attempt to transport it in the close season 
punishable by a fine of $100 for each and every bull 
moose, and $40 for each deer or caribou. A law like the 
above [ have heard highly commended by some of the best 
sportsmen who visited the Maine woods. There is some 
growling about it, to be sure, but this feeling comes from 
those who desire to take their dogs into the woods with 
them. The proposition to open September to the hunting 
of bull moose, an and caribou, is being received with a 
good deal of favor. In short, it is making friends for the 
game laws of that State. As it now looks there is not the 
zhost of a chance that the law to permit the hounding of 

eer in Maine will ever get beyond the committee. Indeed, 
there is a deal of mischievous legislation proposed by the 
enemies of fish and game protection in that State, but it 
is of no use. The die is cast! There has been too wide a 
step in the right direction in that State fora few dis- 
gruntled poachers to succeed in making such radical 
changes. But still, as the friends of wholesome game 
laws are well aware, they need a good deal of sharp 
watching. As Commissioner Stillwell once remarked, ‘‘ 
have no love for such poachers; they would kill a par- 
tridge on her nest if the opportunity offered.” SPECIAL. 





A Monson, Me., correspondent writes under date of 
Feb. 2: For three years we have been aware that a nest 
of poachers were located in Elliottsville plantation every 
winter who slaughtered deer, but each time that we have 
heretofore attempted to ferret them out they have escaped 
us. This year our society determined to punish them if 
possible. We have employed Warden Tripp, who has 
done his duty very faithfully. The result is that on 
Tuesday two men were sent to Bangor jail for killing 
deer. Yesterday Tripp seized the hides of five deer. He 
found old pieces of deers’ feet and other evidence of the 
killing of several more. This was at the notorious 
‘Doctor’ Brown’s cabin. One Bodfish is also in for one 
fine. I think Bodfish will pay rather than go to jail. 
Brown may go to jail. Both = appeal; but in any 
event we have broken up this nest of Elliottsville poachers. 


WOGDEN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent number of your paper a correspondent asks 
for information about ‘*Wogden.” 

It is the first time that I ever saw the name in print, 
but as no one else so far as I know, volunteered any in- 
formation in reply, I will say that Wogden was one who, 
more than a century ago, had achieved celebrity as a 
maker of firearms. 

During the war of the American Revolution a party of 
Federal troops under the command of General Dearborn, 
who, by the way, was a friend of Washington, inter- 
cepted and killed Sir Francis Somebody or other, a bearer 
of dispatches to the British commander. The baronet’s 
pistols were retained by the General as a trophy, and 
many years ago, when a guest in the family of his son, 
General H. A. 8S. Dearborn, of Roxbury, Mass., I used to 
see them hanging among other curious arms in the 
library. The younger general was the same who gave 
his name to the fort where Chicago now stands. 

These pistols bore engraven upon their silver butts the 
initials of their then owner, H. A. S. D. They were 
horseman’s weapons, of moderate size for the time in 
which they were made, silver-mounted, iron ramrods, 
finely finished, and with flint locks, of course. On the 
barrels was the name ‘‘ Wogden.” 

I last saw these arms a few years ago in the ssion 
of Mr. H. G. R. Dearborn, of Roxbury, to whom they 
had descended. He told me that they were very accur- 
ate, and added that Wogden was the Joe Manton of his 
time, as he inferred from having read in an old novel a 
description of a duel, which stated that the principals 
were ‘“‘prepared with Wogdens.” 

Your correspondent has an interesting relic of the 
olden days. KELPIE. 

CENTRAL LAKE, Mich., Jan. 31, 1887. 


ABOLISH SPRING SHOOTING. 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 2.—At the meeting of the 
KJ Onondaga County Sportsmen’s Club last evening, 
this resolution was adopted: Whereas, After careful in- 
vestigation we find that the shooting of wildfowl and 
other migratory game during the spring is rapidly dimin- 
ishing our game supply and driving the birds from the 
breeding places, Resolved, That we unanimously depre- 
cate the practice and that we use our personal influence 
for the protection of game during the spring migrations. 
Resolved, That we send a copy of this memorial to the 
members of the Legislature and earnestly petition that a 
law be passed abolishing the shooting of all game during 
the spring. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I observe your note entitled ‘‘What Folly!” While I am 
in favor of all protection for game and fish, I do, like 
many others, object to being cut off from the most of our 
shooting, while the wholesale slaughter goes on in the 
South and the 50,000,000 of eggs are shipped from the 
North. Let the evil be righted where it will do most 
good. The Monmouth Club mentioned (with whom I am 
personally acquainted) are perfect gentlemen who are 
as earnest in all laws for the benefit of game and fish 
and the people who enjoy such as “C. C. P.” can be. 
They feel, no doubt, just as they stated in a eircular 
which accompanied their petition, which I and others here 
received and worked for. Trusting that ‘‘C. C. P.” and 
others will look at this matter in a correct light, 1 am 
with you for protection. GEO. R. MERRELL, 

Sec. New Boston (Ill.) Gun Club. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every true sportsman must plainly see that if spring 
shooting is allowed to continue for the next ten or fifteen 
years, many of our game birds, which can now be seen at 
certain seasons in enormous flocks, will then be as scarce 
game as the bison is at present. The birds which I 
refer to principally are the many varieties of ducks, geese 
and brant which frequent our coast and inland lakes and 
rivers, some of them all the year round and others the 
greater part of it. As the law now stands these birds 
have only about four months out of the year free from 
persecution. From the time they start on their south- 
ward migration until they arrive on their northern breed- 
ing grounds, 

There are many men who plead that business compels 
them to go shooting, if at all, in the spring. lt may be 
possible that some are unable to leave business, but I 
think that if the law prohibited spring shooting many 
who now shoot in the spring would find time and means 
to take their vacation in the fall instead of spring. The 
very same men who shoot both spring and fall are often 
the loudest to cry down the market-shooter, who shoots 
for his living during all of the open season, but who can 
blame him for carrying on a business sanctioned by the 
law, and when he does it as a means of existence, while 
others are doing the same thing for pleasure only. If 
these birds were protected during their northward migra- 
tion in the early spring, both sportsmen and market-shoot- 
ers would be equally benefitted by the increase. Of all 
cur game birds there are none that, if properly protected, 
will increase as rapidly and give as much sport as the 
ducks, geese and brant which now fairly swarm along 
our eastern coast. If a law was passed and enforced in 
most of our Eastern States prohibiting spring shooting, 
they can be preserved in fairly large numbers for many 
years to come if this law is adopted. C. N. B. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read in a recent Chicago daily that notice had been 
served on the United States and American Express Com- 
panies that they must not carry game out of season. 
While many censure the companies for carrying fish and 
game during closed season, allow me to say—and I know 
whereof 1 speak—that the instructions to their agents 
are against any act which is contrary to the laws of any 
State in which they operate. While we must admit that 
some rules are broken, it is done without their knowledge 
or consent. It often happens that the agent is innocent, 
and in such cases, like the company he represents, he is 
free from guilt. Our State Legislature is in session, and 
no doubt the subject of prohibiting spring shooting will 
be taken up. A daily of last Saturday contained the fol- 
lowing: “An East St. Louis man wrote Mr. Messick, 
Representative: ‘For God's sake try and kill the bill for- 
bidding spring shooting and crown yourself with glory.’ ” 
No doubt the gentleman from East St. Louis is a person 
who cannot hunt at any time but in the spring, but the 
chances are stronger that he is some pot-hunter from St. 
Louis. Whoever he may be, he can get all the shooting 
he need take any spring from the Mississippi River. He 
has an advantage over us who live in the center of the 
State, and his appeal should not have a feather’s weight 
of influence. I will guarantee that Mr. Messick will be 
crowned with more glory in —— to stop the slaughter 
at a time when the game is not fit to eat and when there 
is no demand in the market, than by opposing a popular 
sentiment among the largest-hearted people of our land. 
We must not forget that the spring time is the breeding 
season of all our game, and who could count the thousands 
more there would be in the fall if the game were left un- 
molested in the spring. The argument is advanced that 
the ducks do not nest with us. We must admit that fact, 
for it is practically true at the present time, but it is no 
fault of the ducks. With an open shooting season the 
poor birds get no chance. In this latitude mallard, teal, 
and woodducks would nest on our prairies and creeks if 
they were not killed off while trying to build their nests. 

Allow me to thank you for the manly stand your good 

per always takes on these subjects. I feel that the say- 
ing is still true, constant dripping wears the stone away. 
Shooting with us has been lessened by the severe weather 
this winter. Last fall this part of the country afforded 
no shooting. excepting jacks, which were never known 
to be in such numbers. A party went from here to one 
of our resorts duck shooting, and did not shoot enough to 
supply the table. There is no accounting for this unless 
it was caused by the dry season. Our gun club is ina 
prosperous condition, and has its share of good shots, 
who enjoy their Saturday shoots. NIMROD. 

BATAVIA, Ill. 


THE TRAVELERS, of Hartford, has a surplus of $2,088,210.29 for 
the protection of policy holders.—Adv. 
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PENETRATION TESTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . ; 
I have heard a great deal of discussion regarding the 
penetrating power of shells loaded in certain ways, and 
to satisfy myself I made some experiments this afternoon, 
the result of which I give to your readers: 
drs. powder, 5 thick wads, 1 oz. shot, 1 thin wad.............. 50 
2% drs. powder, 4 thick wads, 1 oz. shot, 1 thin wad... can 
3 drs. powder, 3 thick wads, 1 oz. shot, 1 thin wad .... .. 
8 drs. powder, 2 thick wads. 6 oz. shot, 1 thin wad... 73 


344 drs. powder, 2 thick wads ¥ oz. shot, 1 thin wad ; 
34g drs. powder, 2 thick wads, 15¢ oz. shot: 1 thick wad........... 1 


The gun used was a 12-bore W. & C. Scott & Son, 7}lbs., 
modified choke, at 30yds. The outside figure refers to 
the number of pages perforated of a Government Agri- 
cultural Report, about 501bs. calendered book. The powder 
was Laflin & Rand No.3 Eagle Ducking, and the shot 
No. 8drop. The experiment showed that the wads have 
very little to do with penetration, and that powder is tne 
main thing. I think the result would have been better 
had I fired a charge of 34 drs. and only an ounce of shot. 
After this experiment I tried one shot with No. 1 shot, 
34 drs. and loz., and perforated 170 pages of the same 
book, all the shot put into it flattening. ae WY 

AUGUSTA, Ga., Feb. 2, 1857. 


HUNTING HARES IN CALIFORNIA. 


' is the exercise of skill, tact, nerve and judgment that 
brings delight to the true sportsman in pursuit of 
game; hence there is little real pleasure in bagging game 
that does not call into requisition these acquirements. 
True he may get the exhilarating benefits of the tramp 
through field, forest and glen, and listen to the ‘‘ser- 
mons” nature preaches in ‘‘stones’ and in her “running 
brooks,” and these undoubtedly will make him a better 
man morally, mentally and physically; but the zest and 
keen enjoyment of shooting arises from pursuit of game 
that is fleet of foot or swift of wing. To bag game re- 
quiring no skill in its capture is much like murder in the 
tirst degree, or robbing from nature’s great market with- 
out any adequate compensation. 

The hares of California can be slaughtered in this way, 
but when properly hunted will afford keen and lively 
sport. They are quite plenty in the lower foothills, flats 
and valleys of the Nevada Mountains, keeping generally 
in the sparsely timbered sections. seeking for cover the 
tangled chapparel or manzanita. They are less frequent 
in the higher timbered region, generally keeping below 
the deep snow line. When found in these sections, my 
experience has been that they are somewhat larger than 
those found below. I have weighed one turning the 
scales at six pounds, and think [ have seen them that 
would have weighed much more. To me they are not in- 
viting food, being somewhat rank and not tender unless 
par-boiled thoroughly before cooking in any manner for 
the table. A dish once or twice during the fall or winter 
may be acceptable, but oftener than that one becomes 
tired of it. There is little trouble in shooting them after 
the fal) rains, when the grass has started fresh and green. 
One need only go quietly and take a station beside the 
cover and near a grassy spot, when, as the sun goes 
down, they will amble out for their evening meal, and 
can often be picked off with the rifle or shotgun; but this 
affords little pleasure to one who is willing to give game 
a fair chance for its life ere taking it. In hunting quail 
your dog will occasionally start a hare from his cover 
within gunshot, when, if you care to take so big an in- 
cumbrance, you can blaze away at him. 

But the only real sport in hunting the hare is derived 
while hunting him with a dog and on horseback. One 
moderately fast running, good trailing hound, and two 
men on horses that are not gun-shy make up the party 
that suits me. The horses are convenient in going to and 
from the hunting ground, and also in going from one 
point to another to gain a position where the hare is likely 
to pass while being driven by the hound; and from the 
elevation of the saddle one can get a better view of the 
slight openings and cattle paths among the thick cover 
in which one must be prepared to make his shot as the 
hare in his Hight presents himself for an instant—and, if 
one has any luck in bringing his game to bag and de- 
sires to take it home, he will find that he can do it much 
easier while tied to his saddle than when strung on his 
own shoulder. For these reasons I generally did my hare 
hunting on horseback. When the hare is once started 
the real sport begins, and he will lead your dog as lively a 
race as his speed may dictate, always finding an ‘‘extra 
link to let out” whenever occasion requires, or he is hotly 
pursued by the dog. No foxhound can worry him seri- 
iously, and the ground is generally unsuited for the fieet- 
ness of the greyhound. The hare will wind about from 
ridge to ridge, much like a fox when pursued by hounds, 
but will never strike off from the point of starting more 
than a quarter or half a mile, and his locality and course 
can generally be determined by the baying of the hound. 
If you judge that he is making for a certain point put 
spurs to your mustang and get there before him; and if 
you get a sight of him, even for a couple of bounds, let 
him have “the best you have got in the shop,” for the 
next instant he will be hidden in the dense cover. Quite 
likely you will be a little late in getting to your position 
and a m— of your game may require you to do your 
shooting while your pony is on the run; or the hare may 
have heard the tramp of your horse and dodged in be- 
hind you, causing you to turn in your saddle and give 
him a stern shot like a fleeing ship. It requires quick 
shooting and no little skill in the saddle to meet with 
success, but it is lively and enjoyable sport. 

I once had a little excitement for w hich I was not en- 
tirely prepared, and which afforded my companion the 
best end of the fun. My friend, Tom B.,a Missourian, 
good fellow, excellent shot and expert horseman, started 
out with me one day to ride about four miles where there 
were plenty of hares, in a comparatively open country. 
The pony I usually rode on such occasions being away, I 
took a wild mustang, so wild that he would not allow me 
to mount with my gun in my hand, but it had to be hand- 
ed to me after I was in the saddle. I intended to ride to 





our hunting ground, where I expected to hitch my horse | 


and take my sport on foot as best Icould. We had jnst 
got to our hunting ground and I was riding on the top of 


a small ridge while Tom was below me some eight or ten | 
rods, when I heard him exclaim, ‘‘Look here; there comes ; amends for the same. We understand that the members 
me cross in ; of the club have done good work in the past for the pre- 
my pony in | servation of game, and are heartily sorry for the unfortu- 


a hare!” Almost at that instant I saw the 
front of me, and without stopping to consult 


the matter, I flopped my gun from my showlder directly | 
he mustang was ! Secretary. 


ever his head and banged away. 





| and away he went at full speed in hopes 












FOREST AND STREAM. 


strictly on time with his part of the performance, for. at 
the crack of the gun, he settled back on his haunches 
whirling to the right on his heels like a flash, when over- 
board went your humble servant, and then away went 
the pony on a keen run through the chapparel toward 
home. } neither dropped my gun from = 4 hands nor 
cigar which I was smoking from my mouth, but just as I 
gained my feet, Tom came riding up and says, ‘‘Where 
is your horse?’ Oh, how he laughed when I pointed 
down through the bushes in the direction he had gone, 
to head him off 
before he gained the road. This he accomplished, driv- 
ing him back, when I joined in the chase, and Tom 
finally succeeded in throwing a lariat over his head, 
choking him into submission; then I found that the 
machere of my saddle was gone, and we began gan | 
the back track over the ground we had raced until 
found it. Then Isecured the pony to a tough young sap- 
ling and we began our regular programme; and in a few 
hours had six of the big fellows hanging by their heels. 
It is somewhat amusing to shoot one while running 
rapidly down hill, for his speed will often cause him to 
turn like a hoop for some distance. The breaking of one, 
either fore or hind leg, will not give your dog a chance 
. fasten upon this fleet-footed quadruped without a long 
chase. 


quick shooting, and a fair test of one’s capacity in the 


saddle, and is an exhilarating exercise, it may be classed 


as a fairly good sport. A, 


WINTER GAME NOTES FROM THE PARK. 
\ AMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. Yellowstone National 


Park, Jan. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 


night Mr. F. Jay Haynes, photographer, with three as- 
sistants, came in from the Park via Yancey’s. 
started out from here with Lieut. Schwatka’s “exploring 


expedition” as photographer for the party. The exploring 


party soon came to an end by the collapse of their chiet 
at the Norris Hotel, but Mr. Haynes engaged help, and 
with three men, Dave Stratton, Charles Stoddard and 
Ed. Wilson (old hands in the mountains), went on to 
Geyser Basin, back to Norris, then to the Falls and Grand 
Cafion of the Yellowstone, then over Mt. Washburn to 
the Springs. The party were three days making the trip 
from the Grand Cafion to Yancy’s, twenty-two miles. 
They were lost several times during a blinding snow- 
storm, one day returning to a point within a mile of 
where they started in the morning. As they had no 
bedding nor provisions, expecting to make the twenty-two 
miles in one day, they suffered some hardships. Mr. 
Haynes secured some seventy-five negatives of winter 
scenes in the Park; he deserves great credit for his pluck 
and enterprise in securing these pictures. The explorers 
who started out with him found the Park much more 
difficult to explore than Alaska, or floating down a river 
ona raft. It requires the a of considerable 
muscle to snowshoe it through the mountains, besides 
“a some hardships and exposure. 

Very little game has been noticed lately, for most of 
the travel through the country where it is has been 
ae. Elk are seen by those on the road to and from 
Cooke City. A few buffalo are reported to have been 
seen near Soda Butte. Antelope still stay on Mt. Evarts. 
Soldiers acting as herders drive them back when they 
attempt to go down on the flats, fearing they will stray 
into Montana and be kilfed; but as they are liable to 
starve where they are, there is more danger of death to 
them than in Montana, where there is some feed and pro- 
tection as well, for the game law is now in force. 

The snow is constantly increasing in depth, a little fall- 
ing every day. At this date there is more snow through- 
out the country than there has been in an entire winter 
for years. Even the elk find difticulty in getting about, 
the high winds crusting the snow very much. Snow 
slides frequently occur in Gibbon Cafion. on Mt. Wash- 
burn, and in many other places in the Park, where they 
have never keen known to have run before. The place 
where a snow slide occurs can be readily distinguished, 
even in summer, by the timber, rocks and rubbish it 
brings down with it, littering the ground where it stops. 

The rod and gun clubs of Montana are doing every 
thing in their power to induce the Territorial Legislature 
now in session to — a bill making the close season 
commence December 1, instead of January 1. as now. 
They are also trying to make the law as protective as 
possible. This law, if passed, will be of great benefit to 
the game in the National Park, for the antelope, etc., as 
they drift into Montana during the winter, where they 
have often been killed for hides and heads. The Bozeman 
and Helena clubs are the ones doing most of the work 
to secure the new law, and deserve great credit for their 
efforts. The soldiers stationed here have very little to do, 
the deep snows prevent their moving around except to 
the town of Gardiner, where some of them manage to 
fill up with “tangle foot,” preventing their return to 
quarters on time. This offense is punished by afew “- 
in the guard-house. No whisky is sold to them in the 
Park—rothing but beer; this can be had at one of the 
hotels in this place. ; 

All freighting between Cooke City and Cinnabar has 
stopped. The mails are carried from Soda Butte to 
Cooke by men on snowshoes. Cooke City, as a mining 
camp, is almost dead; even a raiiroad would not be of 
any help to it now. The Park branch of the N. P. 
which it was proposed to continue through the Park 
under the name of the Cinnabar & Cooke City R. R., is 
virtually closed; the last trip made over it required three 
engines and forty men three days to get to Cinnabar from 
Livingstone, a distance of some fifty-two miles. The last 
train took Lieut. Schwatka down to Livingtone after his 
Park trip. as 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SNOW BUNTING CASE.—Boston, 
Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: In justice to the 
Essex Gun Club, the Massachusetts Fish en 1 Gams Pro- 
tective Association wish to make a statemeat regarding 
the ‘‘snow bunting” case mentioned in FOREST AND 
STREAM of Dec. 23 ult. Upon inquiry by us the Essex 
Gun Club promptly a their 1egret that, uninten- 
tionally, they should 


nate occurrence. For the association, HENRY J. THAYER, 


If they were better food the sport of this chase 
would be somewhat heightened, but as it gives play for 


Mr. Haynes 





ave broken the law, and made 


[FEB. 10, 1887. 





WITH THE BEARS IN COON BAYOU. 


N AJ. M. HAMBERLIN, who lives on Little Deer Creek 

in Sharkey county, Miss., is noted for his success 
as a bear hunter. He lives in a region where this game 
is often plentiful, is the owner of a pack of fine dogs, well 
trained, is fond of the grand old forests and on leisure 
days often indulges in his favorite sport, generally in 
company with one or more congenial companicns. He is 
considered no mean hand with the rifle, being abundantly 
able at the critical moment to put a ball where it will do 
the most good. 

B. V. Lilly, equally fond of the sport and equally suc- 
cessful, is regarded as the most rapid and unerring shot 
at running or flying game with a rifle in the country, and 
as to indulging in the sort, he has literally lived in the 
woods for nearly two years. He says he has‘“‘gone wild,” 
and one who knew his history for the past two years 
would almost think so. I saw him last April for the first 
time. A party of three of us were off on a turkey hunt 
and had struck camp inthe dense swamp on the east 
bank of Steele’s Bayou, fifty miles by water above Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Night had come on; we were enjoying our 
first camp-fire when the musical notes of a horn were 
heard a mile or so away. Off in another direction the 
baying of a dog could also be heard. The horn was evi- 
dently a call for the dog. An hour later the breaking of 
vines and the rattle of brush not far off announced the 
approach of something—at that moment we knew not 
what. Our curiosity and interest were not a little aroused 
when the man of the horn and dog came up. He intro- 
duced himself as Lilly, and from that night until this 
time Mr. L. Jeads my list of men who love the free life in 
the forests where game and fish are plentiful. On that 
particular day he had undertaken to move camp from the 
vicinity of our location, at the head of Big Island, toCoon 
Bayou, a distance of but a few miles, but unfortunately 
for this ardent sportsman the camp plunder was precipit- 
ously abandoned early in the day for the pursuit of a bear 
which had been jumped by the dogs. L.’s intelligent In- 
dian pony not being at hand the chase was given on foot 
through the roughest kind of swamp, which was con- 
tinued for hours by jumping logs, tearing through 
vines, wading shallow sloughs and swimming deeper 
ones, racing through prickly palmetto slashes, takin 
short cuts where feasible, but following with spirit an 
hope on the straight reaches. Some fifteen or twenty 
miles had been gone over and the pursuer had sought our 
camp at that hour in the night, leaving bruin at liberty 
with a sound hide in which to store away during the fol- 
lowing summer the juicy pigs and succulent roasting cars 
of the Deer Creek planters. The vines, briers and brush 
had putin some effective work on L.’s clothes, though 
physically he appeared sound, buoyant and apparently 
without fatigue. In a rapid conversation, a brief sum- 
mary of his experience in the vicinity of our camp, where 
he had been tor two weeks, was given. Among other 
game he had killed fourteen turkeys. Likely places for 
us to hunt them were suggested. Early the next morn- 
ing our new acquaintance took his leave with a cheery 
_ bye,” wishing us good luck, and was off for another 
effort to move camp. Since then I have learned more of 
this ‘“‘gone wild” man. He isa resident of Louisiana, 
where he is in comfortable circumstances, being the 
owner of three plantations. Being a widower his children 
were placed in school and his plantations leased before he 
took his leave for his long stay in the woods. Since last 
April his home has been in the woods in the heart of a 
game country with his dogs, his pony and a faithful negro 
servant as his chief companions. He leaves his camp for 
an occasional visit only to the plantations. He is not 
essentially a *‘backwoodsman,” as one might expect, but 
intelligent, using good language fairly free of slang, 
entirely free of oaths: he tcuches no tobacco, uses no 
strong drink, not even ccffee, and Sunday is said to be a 
hallowed day with him; the wildest animal is free to 
nudge him in camp on that day if it wants to, but is 
warned to leave no tracks for Monday. His pony wears 
a bell, muffled when the horse is used, when left, the 
clapper is released as an aid in finding the animal during 
the day, and if not returned to the intelligent creature re- 
turns unerringly to camp at night, where his master is 
venerally found, though not always, for he has been 
Caan to sit all night under one tree fora very old 
gobbler, and another night at the root of another tree in 
the hollow trunk of which a bear had taken refuge, each 

ame being killed early the following mcrning. Such is 
filly, the most ardent hunter in the Mississippi swamp. 

Maj. H.’s residence being but two and a half or three 
miles from Coon Bayou, the two sportsmen were not long 
in joining hands in the chase, their two packs of dogs 
seers one for making havoc along the ‘‘stepping 
paths” of the black bear. These two gentlemen are re- 
puted to have killed more than thirty bears last summer, 
twenty-seven of them having been killed during the 
months of June and July. 

The requisites for a pack of good bear dogs are that some 
of them have good noses, trained to follow no other trail 
than that of a hae, and that others have fighting qualitics 
with ample courage to tackle a bear, combined with 
caution and alertness sufficient to keep beyond the reach 
of his powerful fore paws. The bear, having been trailed 
to his lair by the hounds, is jumped and pursued by the 
pack. As he runs the fighting dogs nip him in the rear, 
and, if there are a sufficient number of them, he is com- 
pelled to stop and defend himself. As soon as the dogs 
are forced to a distance his bearship makes another break, 
but is soon overtaken and forced again to fight. It is 
fight and run, run and fight, until the bear becomes satis- 
fied that running will rot save him, when he gets in a 
dense thicket or cane brake, if he can put his back in as 
much rubbish as possible to protect his rear from the on- 
slavght of the dogs and gives himsclf up to the business 
of defending himself. oe to the dog then that gets 
within reach, for an ugly wound or death would be meted 
out tohim. Valuable dogs are often killed in a fight of 
this kind. While the. fight is progressing the hunters 
make all haste to the scene of conflict, and the first to 
arrive generally wins the honor of bagging the beast. It 
is often a critical proceeding at close quarters, where a 
fine dog may be shot, if indeed the r is not made 
furious by awkward work and the life of the hunter him- 
self put in jeopardy. Experience and coolness are needed 
about that time. A black bear, however, is not con- 
sidered dangerous by those most experienced in. hunting 
him, except in in cases. Females, to protect their 
cubs, or, occasionally wounded ones, will show fight, 
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When one does turn upon the hunter some effective work 
on the defensive is to be done, and done quickly, or the 
bear will prove victor, wounding his pursuer if indeed not 
killing him, hough the latter result is very rare. , 
A short titee ago Mr. Lilly was compelled to show his 
back to bruin and pick up his heels in no absurd haste. 
The animal was a tremendous one and in a — fight 
had killed one of his most valuable dogs. This probably 
led the hunter to be a shade rash in venturing too close. 
Eleven .44 Winchester balls had been fired in rapid suc- 
cession, when the bear turned furiously upon his antago- 
nist. At this juncture the magazine of the rifle became 
empty, and the knife was resorted to. This was a large 
and heavy implement, weighing 2 or 3lbs. A lick with 
this cut an ugly gash diagonally across the nose of the 
bear, which howled with pain. L.,’s activity and swift- 
ness in pursuit of a bear is something of a marvel to those 


who have seen him in the chase on foot, but his powers 
as a runner had not been taxed to their utmost until he 
At this time he admits having exe- 
cuted some movements entirely superior to all former 
The rifie, the faithful rifle. that had never failed 
him before, was empty; the knife had only served to ag- 


was put to retreat. 


efforts. 


gravate the beast and make him more furious; and any- 


way its use required a contest at entirely too close quar- 
ters. In L.’s mind there was no question as to what should 


be done. It was flight, and nothing but flight. 
The pursuit for a short distance was so hot that L. 


sprang behind the first large tree he could reach, but by 
this time the wounds of the bear had so weakened him 


that when the tree had been reached, he reeled and 
started off in another direction. 


killed him. L. was alone on this hunt, and it is conceded 


by himself as well as Major Hamberlin, to whom he gave 
a graphic account of the affair, that had the contest taken 


place in the cane, or a dense thicket, as is usual, instead 
of ina tolerably open place, the bear would have killed 
him without giving him sufilcient time for even a brief 
prayer. 


It was with no little pleasure that some three weeks 
ago, during the holidays, on going to Major H.’s on_busi- 


ness, I found that a big bear hunt had been planned, and 


I was invited to join the party. Coon Bayou was said to 
be fairly alive with bears, and we were dead certain to 


get one up early inthe day. Anearly start was to be had, 
and all necessary preparations were made in advance. 
As the locality was one of dense underzrowth, tangled 
and tied tozether with many varicties of vines, the pur- 


suit of game was very difficult, and the chances of secur- 


ing it depended largely onthe number of hunters, so quite 
a number had been invited, and it was expected that 
bruin would be worried somewhat on the morrow. As 
this was to be my first hunt for bear, I was much inter 
ested in everything pertaining to it. It was suggested by 
the Major that I was as likely to kill a bear as any one of 
the party, owing to the denseness of the thickets prevent- 
ing the experienced hunters from riding fast. I was no‘ 
altogether certain that I wanied to kill a bear, though I 
was fullv resolved to go into the woods and see whether 
the spirit moved me to do so. About then I thought of 
my legal friend Miller, of Princeton, Ind., who some 
years ago was a guest of a couple of natives in Arkansas, 
who took him out on a bear hunt. The bear being put up 
was vigorously chased by the dogs, and finally brought to 
bay in a dense cane brake. The hunters galloped through 
the open swanp to the edge of the cane and dismounted. 
There was considerable racket going on not very far in the 
brake. One of the natives proposed to hold the horses, 
but Miller promply and emphatically said he would hold 
the horses, and he did hold them, much to amusement of 
the Arkansas gentlemen, who had organized the hunt for 
Miller’s especial benefit. 

C. O. Willis, of Vicksburg, was expected up on the 
night train. Foote, Sheriff of Sharkey county and one of 
the finest shcts in the State, was to be down from Rolling 
Fork on the early morning train. Mr. Smith, a good bear 
hunter, of Mayersville, would be with Foote, and Lilly 
would be there. Well, Willis failed to put in an ew 
ance. About 2 o'clock in the night, every one at Major 
H.’s was awakened by the blowing of horns and the ee 
ing of dogs. This commotion was created by the colored 
servants of Foote and Smith, who had brought their 
‘*bo3ses’” dogs and horses. Breakfast was had early, and 
not long thereafter Major H., myself and the two servants 
were in line riding over to the railroad station of Onward, 
about a mile away. Here I made my first fizzle as a bear 
hunter. A horn had been given me, and wy efforts to 
blow it were practically failures, creating some merri- 
ment at my expense. At the station I got rid of the horn 
by giving it to Smith, who weighs 275lbs., and can blow 
a horn that can be heard all over Sharkey county. Swift, 
the storekeeper at the station, also joined us. He was a 
tenderfoot along with me. Lilly had not yet shown him- 
self, but it was predicted that when the dogs opened he 
would be soon heard from, and this proved to be the case. 
We filed off from the station, an interesting spectacle. 
First Major H., next Smith, then Foote, Swift, the Scribe, 
first darky, second darky, and scattered about on the 
sides, front and rear, the fourteen dogs. Horns were 
blown, dogs yelped, the hunters talked and laughed, and 
— the steeds seemed to partake of the animation of the 
party. 

We rode out of the field, down into the clearing and 
beyond into the woods. A wagon road served us a while. 
then a path and finally we took to the brush and vines, 
leading a devious route in a general easterly direction. 
It took no little dodging and winding about to get to Coon 
Bayou. A few shins were scraped, hats knocked off and 
faces and hands scratched, but when we reached the 
bayou the party was in fair shape. Here a brief council 
was held. The Major was to remain on the southwest of 
the bayou with the dogs, Foote, Smith and one servant 
would cross, while Swift and I concluded to dismount 
and take our chances along the bank of the bayou on foot, 
leaving our horses with colored boy No. 2. 

In crossing the bayou we found it a little bogey. Foote 
and even Smith got over comfortably on their horses, but 
the black boy who was riding a mule bogged. This ne- 
cessitated a dismount and a slight wetting, which, how- 
— was not considered to amount to anything cn a bear 

unt. 


It was not long—perhaps twenty minutes—after Major 
H. had disappeared among the vines, when the energetic 
yelps of the hounds told that a warm trail had been 

cented, A pack came to the bayou about 300yds, above 













































L. promptly reloaded 
fron his pocket this time and gave the animal a ball that 





and crossed. They went off in a northeast direction and 
soon gave tongue with so much animation that even an 
amateur was satisfied that bruin had been aroused. An- 
other pack led off southeast, but with much less spirit. 
After listening to the dogs a while it was a plain case to 
Swift and me that there was no blood for us before either 
of the ks; so I walked down a hundred yards or so to 
where he stood to condole with him. Just previous to 
this Lilly had hastily ridden up, taking in the situation 
and spurring his pony in hot haste across the bayou, 
taken out after the northeastern bear. The vines were 
seen to open up across the bayou and let him in, then to 
close up and shut him out from view, and that was the 
last seen of him for several hours. Swift and I were not 
in for blood, as I have said, but it was because the bear 
had dodged us. We were there to do our part and could 
have done it had he only shown up. 

Not long after Major i. rode up, dismounted and sat 
down by us. He corroborated our theory that two bears 
were up, a northeaster and a southeaster. The south- 
easter had “‘lit out” for foreign parts; the northeaster he 
thought might be brought to bag. Was not Foote over 
there? Was not Smith the vinebreaker over there? had 
not Lilly, with blood in his eye, gone there, and was not 
Foote’s servant over there with his gun loaded to the 
muzzle? And shots had been heard in that quarter, 
though they might have been made by others. But 
hark! what is that? Listen! We listened. We continued 
to listen. We listened for ten minutes. A baying could 
be distinctly heard in the distance, continuing apparently 
in the same place. The Scribe draws a compass and 
locates the sound a little east of north. ‘* That dog (call- 
ing his name) has a bear,” says Major H. Swift proposes 
to the writer to go to it. ‘How far is it?” ‘About 14 
miles.” says Major H. Being that distance the writer 
sancticns the journey. Swift and he proceed down the 
bayou 150yds. to a log where they cross, leaving Major 
H. sitting on the bank. Here they made what they con- 
ceive to have been a narrow escape. Ten minutes after 
they crossed over a large bear is seen by the Major to 
cross on the same log in an opposite direction. Just to 
think of the bear having been ten minutes earlier or us 
ten minutes later! The bayou is not very wide, but there 
is plenty of open space about there for quite a little 
scene. Asin the case of McPherson and Blenerhasset, 
who was entitled to the right of way? By Blixen! some- 
body would have had to take to the water, and it was a 
cold day too, or there might have been more than a scene, 
possibly a catastrophe. The Scribe is really glad he is 
here to write this letter to dear old FOREST AND S1REAM. 

Well, the twain proceed toward the 1} mile distant 
bear. Swift (who is not swift) gets tired and wants to 
rest. The writer consents. They rest. They go on, and 
300n, very soon, Swift gets tired again. They rest again. 
They proceed and rest again. Swift is great on resting, 
and his companion is clever and waits for him—under 
protest. They journey on, and the notes of the dog are 
much more distinct and still in the same place, a little 
east of north. Swift thinks that is fine music and wants 
to listen to it a while; and they listen. 8S. suggests that 
probably it is a turkey treed. The journey is resumed 
with vigor. A dog that is with them leaves and joins 
the other dog. The barking is something furious and 
‘‘tolerable” close. Too much rumpus for a turkey. Swift 
is very tired, and a that the writer go on to 
encourage the dogs and wait for him, and give him the 
first shot. Writer is willing to give S. first shot, but 
would like to have S. hurry up and take it, but S. sinks 
down on a log to rest. The writer progresses, but the 
vines prevent rapid progress. It can’t be more than 60 or 
iSyds. away now. Jupiter! those dogs are cutting up 
furionsly. Wonder which one of those two thickets they 
are in? Guess it’s the nearest one. Let’s study a minute 
to see how the bear ought to be shot. Yes. Just behind 
the fore shoulder, a little below the middle. That'll fix 
him. Hope he can be got at on the side. Hard to kill a 
bear from the front. “Swift; oh, Swift!” No answer. 


Bang. Ten seconds, during which only the dogs are 
heard. Bang and crash. Swift yells to the writer 


whether he heard him fall. The intervening space of 
60yds. is rushed over by the 14 mile trampers and a third 
party opens up to view. It is Foote with an expression 
of satisfaction on his face. He has killed the bear. Swift 
and the writer are much put out. Had they had any idea 
that Foote was in that part of the woods the bear would 
have been killed a quarter of an hour ago. The writer 
especially regrets now that he dilly-dalleyed resting and 
waiting with S. S. be hanged! 

Three long, resonant notes are blown by F. After a bit 
they are repeated. It is the call to the other hunters that 
the game is killed. F. blows a horn splendidly. Guess 
he feels good any way. He biows again and again. In 
fifteen or twenty minutes Smith and the negro ride up. 
Foote and Smith proceed to abuse each other aLout another 
bear, the first one put up by the dogs—a very large one. 
Foote was expecting every moment a more favorable 
opportunity, had even raised his gun to shoot when Smith, 
coming up on the side, had turned the animal. Smith 
was also maneuvering for a shot, had a good chance, but 
thought to get a better when Foote turned the animal. 
This led Smith to some hasty movements for a shot, when 
his spur, catching on some vines, threw him backward on 
a log in such a way that he could not quickly get up. 
About the same time the negro had taken a shot through 
the vines at a distance from the bear of about twenty-five 
feet. The bear turned again, came close to Smith, still 
tied up, took a good scare at him and lumbered off in 
great haste, leaving the trio in sion of an — 
swamp. It was certainly a ridiculous figure Smith had 
just cut with his 275lbs. of corpulency tied up in the vines, 
flat on his back, while a huge cavorted around with 
six or seven dogs in full play. Such a moment as that 
for triumphant work comes to most sportsmen never at 
all. It was a moment of supreme excitement even to this 
experienced hunter, who enjoys the enviable reputation 
of oie killed his bear in many aclosecontest. But he 
was decidedly beaten this time and there was no help for 
it. As a retribution he desired that Foote give hima 
good kicking, saying the punishment would really feel 
good to him. 

As the two men talked of the failure to stop this bear, 
it occurred to a man up a tree that some awkward work 
had been done. It seems that Lilly’s system should have 
been adopted on this bear, viz., to fill him up with lead. 
No matter which fart is presented it is rapidly stuffed 
with arepeater. No better opportunity is waited for, and 
al] opportunities made the of. Swift and the Scribe 


ought to have been there; they would have fixed him in 
hot haste and put these cool-headed hunters to shame. 

This ended the hunt. The party in at the death of the 
little bear (for it was a small one) determined to get out 
of the w . An attempt was made to load the bear on 
the servant's mule, but an emphatic objection was made 
by his muleship in the shape of a vigorous and promiscu- 
ous kick at the entire party, missing all but the luckless 
negro who was holding the bridle in imagined security 
at his head. Just how the negro was hit is not known. 
It was a feat ef no little dexterity for even a mule, and is 
supposed to have been the result of an old grudge. At 
all events the mule did not want to carry that bear and 
he didn’t c it. The negro had thrown down the reins 
when the mule took to his heels remarkably fast for that 
vine-tangled region, with his head toward his home at 
Rolling Fork, twelve or fifteen miles distant, and he was 
not seen nor heard from during that nor the next day. 
The bear was securely tied behind the saddle of Mr. 
Smith’s horse, which seemed familiar with the proceed- 
ing. The negro, of course, had to walk back to Major 
H.’s, who, along with Smith and Foote, took the most 
direct route, while Swift and the writer took, as they 
thought, the nearest way to Coon Bayou, where they had 
crossed, but they missed the direction a few degrees, 
mae to the east of a big bend in the bayou and went 
ully two miles out of the way. S. continued to complain 
of fatigue, but got along much faster than he had done in 
going over to the bear. The bayou was reached a lon 
way below the horses, but the journey back was enlivene 
by the notes of a horn up the bayou which continued at 
intervals to send forth its blasts. It proved to be blown 
by Lilly, who had gone to our riding animals and waited 
for us to show us the way out of the woods. 

The party were all in at Major H.’s by dusk. In com- 
paring notes it was ascertained that four bears had been 
eo up during the day, three of them having been seen. 

uilly had given chase to the one Foote, Smith and the 
negro had scrambled after, but being behind had failed 
to overtake it. A shot, yelling, and the silencing of the 
dogs told him that the bear had been killed not far ahead, 
but thinking that some of our party had done the work, 
he turned to give chase to another bear that was up. It 
was not until the party had collected that it was ascer- 
tained that an outsider hearing the dogs had gone to them 
and killed the game before Lilly had come up; and it was 
too late then to get in a claim for the meat. In cases of 
this kind it is customary for the party doing the killing 
to promptly notify the party owning the dogs by blowin 
the horn or otherwise, when the game is usually divided 
among all parties concerned. 

The error that had been made during the day, as 
brought out by the conversation at night, was mainly in 
permitting the dogs to be divided, there not being a suffi- 
cient number of dogs with either of the large bears to 
stop him. One dog only had been hurt during the chase; 
a bear had cut a gash two or three inches long on one 
hip. 

The meat was divided, and the skin falling to Focte, 
who had done the killing, was given to Swift for his 
valor in his magnificent effort to be on hand to do the 
killing himself. It was a fitting reward richly earned. 

It was not the least interesting of this chase to sit over 
a warm country fire of blazing logs and listen to a re- 
hearsal of the day’s events, which dogs were after this 
bear and which after that, which had shown courage, and 
which had gone off on a trivial trail of coon or possum; 
how a certain bear might have been secured; how the 
party should be placed at the next hunt, ete. The Iudi- 
crous situation of Smith was not a little laughed over, 
especially by Foote, who appeared to be getting even with 
Smith in settlement of some old score, such as having 
on a former hunt shot a bear in the foot, or something of 
the kind. 

I shall long remember this hunt as a pleasant affair, 
though I shall continue to regret that I stopped so often 
to rest Mr. Swift. JI might as well have drawn blood on 
that little bear as not, and Foote being an old hunter 
would not have missed it from his score. If the Major 
and Mr. Lilly propose to continue to slay bear in that 
region, I shall try and happen in on them on business 
again some time, just when they have organized fora big 
hunt. They are both men who are companionable to the 
fullest extent, in the woods as well as out of them. To 
any man fond of hunting it is worth a long journey to 
spend a day with them after game. W.L. P. 

VICKSBURG, Miss. 


AN OLD TRICK.—A correspondent sends this note of 
how a tenderfoot was tricked ‘‘sniping” game, which has 
been repeated several thousand times since the world 
began. Bunco steerers find ready victims in city streets 
and the ‘“‘bag game” of the woods will never cease from 
lack of verdant material to work it on: *‘Five of us were 
camping in the Adirondacks. L. was green. F. asked 
him if he would like to go out with him and trap a few 
partridges. They set out with a pack basket, blanket 
and some corn meal. F. placed the basket with its mouth 
alcng the ground and sprinkled the ground near by with 
the meal, and told L. to get behind the basket. F. then 
placed the basket over both, so as tocompletely cover every- 
thing, but the mouth of the basket, and giving L. instruc- 
tions to keep quiet, and in case a partridge should walk 
in, to throw the blanket over the mouth, left him to the 
gnats, and started to beat the bush, being careful to beat 
in the direction of camp. There he told the others about 
it, and we all had a good laugh. L., poor fellow, waited 
under the blanket for nearly half an hour, when F. re- 
turned, saying he could not scare up any game, and 
asked the ‘basket man’ if he had heard any. L. was 
pretty sure that he had, for he heard a sort of quick step 
and a cluck, but none had come near enough to catch.” 


Hammonp, I11., Jan. 20, 1887. 

U.S. Cartridge Oo., tant, Mass.: ; 

Deak Strs—To-day I made a test of shells and settled in my 
mind a long disputed fact in regard to the amount of times the 
U.S. shells could be reloaded. I took five shells from a box of 100, 
and shot them as fast as Icould get them reloaded. The following 
is the result: First shell, 9 times; second, I! times; third, 10 times; 
fourth, 13 times; fifth, 9 times. Icould have loaded and fired some 
of them again, but the above result settled the question of their 
reloading qualities in my mind. Iam sure all hunters and shoot- 
ers ought to kucw of the good oa of this shell, and I give 
you liberty to publish this, and will further say | am not in any 
way interested in any shell company, and give this letter for the 
benefit of all sportsmen. I am sure we are all secking for the best. 
and if I can assist any one to find the best I will gladly do so, and 
this is my reason for sending your company this letter. Wis 
you every success, 1 am, yours truly, 

a*s (Signed), L. 8, CARTER, 
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“HUNTING WITHOUT A GuN.”—Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 80. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Your correspondents’ notes 
about hibernating squirrels recalls an experience I had 
last January in Chatham county, this State. Two of us 
on horseback, squirrel hunting, were accompanied by an 
odd character named Cooper, who went along on foot and 
was provided with a small club ax, hanging through the 
leathern girdle or belt, which served the pur of sus- 
penders as well as to carry ax and knife. e were in 
the thick woods, the wind blowing a gale and it was snow- 
ing. The dogs were heard to open, and off went Cooper 
with a rush ahead of the dogs, peering up into the largest 
trees. In a moment more he had divested himself of 
shoes, coat and hat, was climbing an oak 2ft. through as 
rapidly asa boy. He was soon out on one of the largest 
limbs astraddle, peering down into a hole which led back 
into the body of the tree. His ax was out and he wascut- 
ting an opening afoot below in the tree. The old hat 
was stuffed into the upper hole and in went his arm into 
the lower one. With guns cocked we were anxiously 
awaiting to see the squirrel bound up on some of the limbs 
to see who should get the first shot. Imagine our sur- 

rise and my disgust when I saw Cooper’s arm drawn 

rom the hole, squirrel in hand and the creature’s neck 
broken by a quick bite, and the booty thrown to the 
ground, dead asa stone. In went the arm and out again, 
another squirrel in hand. The same process of killing 
was gone through until he had thrown down five from 
this one hollow. | Not a squirrel did we see until Cooper 
had killed them all. We followed them until late in the 
evening. The same maneuver was gone through, and in 
each case he kiiled all the game, so we would not have 
had a shot but that we, finally growing disgusted at this 
kind of a ‘squirrel hunt,” protested. Out of nineteen 
squirrels we gunners killed five, and Cooper the remain- 
der. At one largé post oak he found in the hollow nine, 
killing them allas I have described, much to our disgust. 
—M. T. L. 


WOLVES IN WISCONSIN.—Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 4.— 
Since our legislators repealed the law (some four years 
ago) which provided State bounties for the destruction of 
wolves, those voracious animals have increased at an 
alarming rate, in the central and northern portions of 
Wisconsin. In the county of Marathon they are espe- 
cially numerous, and it is an every-day occurrence for 
farmers and woodsmen to be hunted and treed by the 
hungry brutes. Large numbers of sheep and hogs are 
being destroyed—often in the presence of their owners— 
who are powerless to act agains the formidable numbers 
of the enemy. A friend of the writer, who is engaged in 
lumbering in Marathon county, was lately pursued by a 
pack of the ‘‘varmints.” He said they numbered about 
twenty, and were within ten rods of him, when he, luck- 
ily, succeeded in climbing a half-grown pine tree, but he 
was so terrified and exhausted from the proximity of the 
wolves and the distance he had run toreach this particular 
tree, the only one in the vicinity that could be climbed. 
that he came very near falling down into the mouths of 
his terrible pursuers. It was aclose call. The people of 
that section are urging upon the Legislature the necessity 
of enacting rigorous laws for deliverance from these 
dangerous pests. —MUSKEEGO. 








































































MASSACHUSETTS WoopcockK.—Taunton, Mass., Jan. 24. 
—I have been a resident of this section for more than 
thirty years, have had personal experience in woodcock 
shooting, and am familiar with all the woodcock covers 
within twenty miles. I have interviewed most of the 
gunners in this section and find no very large scores of 
woodcock for the last season. The numbers bagged by 
two noted market-gunners were 8 and 13 respectively. 
have known one of these gunners to kill more than 200 
woodcock in a single season on the same grounds, I 
fear the scores that ‘‘Cohannet” gives in issue of Jan. 13, 
were made a little early in the season, as he claims to have 
shot five in a half day’s hunt this year during Sep- 
tember; from the 10th of July until about the 20th of 
September is what is generally known to sportsmen as 
the molting season of the woodcock, they are seldom 
found during that time. The snow that came early in 
December saved a great many quail, the deep snow made 
difficult tramping for the gunners, and few were killed in 
December.—WOoDMAN. 





MAUD. 

; A THRENODY. 
“Only vast silence, Jike a strong, black sea, 
Rolls in ’twixt us and thee.” 

OW sullen fall the flakes of snow! 

How sullen seems the earth around, 
As, gazing the thick smother thro’ 
I see a lone sepulchral mound. 


*Tis there she lies, my beautiful! 

Safe sheltered from all storms and strife, 
Who, year by year, so dutiful, 

Found favor in my heart and life. 


One year ago how braw she seemed, 
In yonder stall, and gave low neigh 
To welcome me. | little dreamed 
How dark would end that winter day! 


Thus all things pass. The flower, the fruit, 
The nearest kin, the dearest friend 

An instant known when, at the root, 
Death gnaws and silence is the end! 


Yes! silence followed hard upon 
Thy taking off. Aghast I stood 

To see thy seal of mystery won 
So suddenly, O, Maud, so good! 


Fair as the May, my mare, wert thou! 
A grateful memory thy bequest, 

Of all thy virtues I hold now, 
Am>pg my memories the best. 


Thy travels past I journey on 
To goal like thine—the end of all! 
Thou hast my love, memento won, 


I have thy bit, thy empty stall! 0. W. BR. 


THe MvuTUAL Lire INSURANCE statement in another 
column shows forcibly the sound condition of that great 
institution, the assets footing up the total of $114,181,963.- 
24, The company has nearly 130,000 policies and an- 
nuities in force, amounting to $393,809,202.88. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





THE SUNDAY FISHERMAN. 
HIS man above, on fishing bent, 
One Sabbath morning left his tent. 
The tent, A 


He took his can, and very quick 
He dug his fish-worms with a pick. 
The Pick, — The Worms, 0 


In ease some fish of size he’d get 
He took along his landing net. 
The Landing Net, 0 


As fishermen get hungry, too, 
Of pretzels he procured a few. 
The Pretzels, 3 3 3» 


Some lines he took along on spools 
To teach them to the finny schools, 
The Spools, = — 


He had some entertaining books 
Of highly tempered Limerick hooks. 
The Hooks, J J J 


And thus prepared, he got his boat, 
And out upon the stream did float. 
The Boat, === 


Some bites he straight began to get, 
It was the gallinippers bit. 
The Gallinippers,¥ x ¥X 


One of his lines spun off the reel; 
He landed in the boat an eel. 
The Eel, 


Then quickly it began to rain, 
But his umbrella was in vain. 
The Umbrella, T 
Above his head the thunder crashed, 
And all around the lightning flashed. 
The Lightning, S 
The storm blew, and the boat upset, 
That man went down into the wet. 
The Upturned Boat, =m 
And as he sank, the bubbles rose, 


Smaller and smaller toward the close. 


The Bubbles, O O O0 0 
—Tid Bits. 


MY SECOND SALMON. 


AM almost ashamed of myself when I think of it; to 
think that I, a grown man, should have been guilty 

of such undignified and altogether absurd antics; but, 
after all, I was very young, not in years, alas, but in ex- 
perience. It was my first season on a salmon river and 
only my second fish. I had ee to a pool not frequently 
iles from the delightful camp 

which my companion and I had established sixty miles 
from tide water on the finest salmon river on this con- 
tinent, all things considered. Two hours of rather awk- 
ward casting had yielded not a rise to my fly, although 
the salmon were at home, as was made apparent by fre- 


fished, some three or four m 


quent rises and leaps in portions of the pool other than 
those covered by my efforts. 

At last there came a great surge, just a flash of his sil- 
ver sides, and I had him; he was a beauty, too. I knew 
it “by the pricking of my thumbs,” and he was fast, that 
I knew by that indescribable something that tells us at 
once that we have him safely hooked, or that puts us in 
such a nervous flutter that we feel half beaten from the 
word go. I had this fellow, and I knew it, greeny 
though I was. It was, as I have said, only my second 
salmon, but in looking back at it over the many years 
that have passed, I do not see how I could have played 


that fish more judiciously if I had been a hundred years 
old, and after a lively fight of half an hour he turned his 
white sides up to the sunlight and became obedient to the 


slightest pressure from the rod, but there was life in him 
yet, as appeared later. 

Slowly and most carefully I drew him near shore. The 
water was shoal for a considerable distance from the 


beach on which I stood—a bad landing place, but the 


best there was. 


My gaffer, Tom, waded into the water twenty or more 
feet to a point where it was some two feet deep. Slowly 


the great fish, still struggling feebly, was drawn and 


coaxed toward the gaff, at last he was within reach 
and with a quick, yet deliberate, stroke (no better gaffer 
than Tom lives) he was fastened. My strained muscles 
relaxed and my lungs expanded with that long breath of 
intense satisfaction and unalloyed happiness which is 
never fully felt by any one except the angler who sees 
his long fight crowned by such success as seemed to be 


fully within my grasp. 
Suddenly something inexplicable, something terrible, 


happened—what, I did not quite know, but the fish was 
gone, and Tom was making frantic plunges in every di- 
rection at once. Before I could well cones the sit- 

d of the gaff and 


uation the fish again appeared at the en 
Tom, with agony depicted in every line of his features, 
was making long strides, with a great splashing of water, 
toward the shore. Again that fearful something hap- 
pened and the fish disappeared, and again Tom was 


striking here and there, apparently at random, this time 


accompanying each stroke with profane ejaculations, 
sometimes in the best English at his command, but resort- 
ing to the Micmac whenever the occasion demanded 
especial ome of expression. 

Once more the fish became a captive, and this time was 
borne some four or five feet up the shelving beach, when 
he slipped off for the third time and Tom, abandoning the 
gaff, threw himself bodily upon the fish, now flopping 
about as lively, apparently, as ever. The other Tom 
(there were two Toms in my canoe that season) ran in 
and threw himself upon the struggling heap, and I, not 
knowing exactly what to do but feeling that I ought to 
take a hand in somehow, laid down my rod and threw 
myself on top of the whole. 

aching down I got what I supposed was a fair hold 


and cgemmanded the two Toms to get up, when, with a 









tion on high ground to 
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mighty effort, this thrice gaffed fish tore himself out of 
my yak and regained the water. 

The leader was of course broken by this time, and, 

ly on his side and partly on his back, he managed to 

eep himself just beyond the reach of the three pairs of 
outstretched hands until he gained a point where the 
water was three or four feet deep, when, with one su- 
preme effort, he got himself right sidg up and disap- 
red in the deeper water, leaving a great trail of blood 

‘hind him, ‘Phancy our phelinks” as we stood there 
waist deep in the cold water staring at each other. 

The cause of this misfortune was not far to seek, it was, 
as I have said, my first season, and my tackle was new 
and untested (it is seasoned and tempered by the fire of 
many battles now), and the gaff proved, upon examina- 
tion, to have been made of soft, worthless metal, which 
had given way under the strain and opened out so far as 
to allow the fish to slip off. Tosay that I was greatly dis- 
a would be putting it mildly. I was just sick. 
There was no use in getting mad, but if the man who 
sold me that gaff had been within reach at that moment 
—well, never mind, something would have happened to 
him. Sadly I laid my rod and the treacherous gaff in 
the canoe and mournfully we commenced our return to 
camp; dead silence reigned, the birds sang not for us and 
even “the springing trout lay still;’ there was no sun- 
shine in the sky and the ashes of desolation settled 
thickly on our dejected heads; we felt that life was a 
mockery and that our doll was stuffed with sawdust. 

So wesadly crept toward home. Suddenly Tom of the 
bow addressed to Tom of the stern a few words in his 
native Micmac, which he of the stern translated to me 
thus: ‘*We go down little way, p’raps we fin’ him dead 
somewhere, mus’ be dead, gaff him three times, mus’ kill 
him less he ghost—think so.” 

To besure, why nct? I ought to have thought of that 
myself, but I was very young then. So we drifted back 
to the point where we last ‘saw the salmon, and letting 
the current take the canoe where it would, assuming that 
it would take us in much the same direction that it had 
taken the fish if he were indeed dead, we stood up to 
watch the bottom. 

Now that we had a new hope born within us the sun 
shone again, the birds sang, and all was joyous. The 
pool was a long one, two hundred yards at least; but the 
salmon usually lay in the upper end at the foot of a 
heavy rapid, and it was at this point that our misfortune 
had occurred. Below this point the water became quite 
still and gradually deeper, until at the lower one-third of 
the pool it was twelve or fourteen feet deep, but very 
clear. We had passed over nearly the entire length of 
the pool and despair was fast overtaking us again, when 
I saw our friend feebly struggling near the bottom, but 
far beyond the reach of the gaff, which we had put into 
shape as well as we could with our hands. Only a few 
feet more and the fish would be in the jaws of the long 
rapid below and his recovery a matter of grave doubt. 
What could be done had to be done quickly. 

Fortunately I had in my pocket a stout cord, a habit of 
carrying which I had acquired by association with the 
companion before mentioned, and with this the gaff-han- 
dle was bound to the end of one of the setting poles, and 
while Tom of the stern held the canoe in the proper posi- 
tion, Tom of the bow for the fourth time inserted the 
gaff intothe fish, and gently, oh how gently, lifted him 
over the gunwale, and at last he was ours. Ah! then how 
I laughed, how I shouted, how I sang. I patted and 
I petted that fish. Iam notsure that I did not kiss him; 
I talked to him like a dear friend and behaved like a crazy 
man generally. And this brings me back to the point 
where I commenced, I am almost ashamed of myself 
when I think of it; but I was very young—it was only 
my second salmon and he weighed twenty-seven pounds. 

What would you have done if you had been in my 
place? & Ay 

RUTLAND, Vt. 


EARLY MAINE FISHING. 


r = it is hardly past midwinter, yet there are 
those who are already thinking seriously of the 
early fishing trip to the Maine waters. They talk about 
it, and it is pretty sure that they dream about. Indeed 
I had the pleasure of inspecting the outfit of a new camp 
that is about being built, only yesterday. The builders 
are Boston gentlemen, very well known in the printing 
trade. Indeed if it was to be styled a printers’ camp, it 
would not come far out of the way. The camp is to be 
built in the Narrows, Richardson Lake, Maine, or better 
understood between Lakes Welokennebacook and Mole- 
chunkamunk. It will probably be located on the high 
land nearly opposite Metalic Point, sof} long well known to 
the former visitors to that part of the Androscoggin 
Lakes. But the extra flowage, put on to that lake six or 
seven years ago, covered Metalic Point and made the 
Narrows one of the most celebrated fishing grounds for 
spring trolling of any in the lake regions. The primary 
projector of this new camp in the Narrows is Mr. C. P. 
Stevens, well-known to the whole printers’ trade of New 
England, as one of the firm of Wild & Stevens, of prin- 
ters’ roller fame. Joined with him are his nephew, F. 
H. Stephens, bookkeeper at the firm’s place of business, 
No. 12 Hawley place; Mr. E. J. Shattuck, in the printers’ 
ink firm of Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street; and 
James N. Smart, of the well-known printing firm of T. 
J. N. Smith & Co. These gentlemen have decided to 
build a camp 24x24, to be completed in season for the 
spring fishing. This will have to be rather early, for 
Mr. Stevens is noted for being one of the first at the 
lakes. It was this gentleman of whom the FOREST AND 
STREAM had an account last year as having gone up to 
the Narrows before the ice went out, in order to be on 
the ground for the early fishing. That time he had the 
pleasure of rowing seven miles to the mouth of Mill 
Brook for minnows for bait, since there are no minnows 
to be found in their usual haunts thus early in the season. 
Besides, he had the pleasure of tenting out in a fresh 
snow fall of four inches. This spring Mr. Stevens has a 
large number of minnows in a spring somewhere on his 
route ready as soon as the ice goes out of the Narrows. 
By this ae fishing Mr. Stevens has made his score to in- 
clude the greatest weight for the number cf any score 
included in the fisherman’s yarns. The five, and even 

up to the seven-pounders, are very plenty in his record. 
Mr. Stevens starts in a day or two locate his camp, al- 
though the lumber has been hauled up to the Narrows 
for some time, but the party desire to have the best loca- 
- found in that vicinity, and Mr 
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ill make a winter trip to select the site. The 
ese be built by Adana Brooks, the well-known 
guide, from Upton, Maine: the same Adana who run 
the Middle Dam camp for so many years, and made a 
host of friends in so doing. Adana, with Steve Morse, of 
the same town, has guided Mr. Stevens and his ports for 
a number of trips. Mr. Morse is the guide who really 
took the great trout now in the Smithsonian Institute. 
the largest Salmo fontinalis on record. The camp will 
be called Vine Vale camp. 

It seems that the parties from Andover, Maine, who 
desired to put in steamers for public travel, in opposition 
to Chas. A. J. Farrar, the veteran steamer man of that 

of the lakes, did not succeed in obtaining a charter 
on the Legislature now in session. The last report says 
that the committee returned the petition for a charter of 
that kind, indorsed, ‘‘Inexpedient to legislate.” This is 
as it should be, for Mr. Farrar has labored hard, and re- 
ceived but little of real profit. SPECIAL. 


SURFACE SCHOOLS OF TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few years since while casting for trout from a canoe 
on Moosehead Lake, Me., one fine afternoon in September, 
between Farm Island and Hardscrabble, I witnessed what 
to me seemed a very strange occurrence. I had taken 
some fine trout, when suddenly they stopped rising, and 
the lake being very smooth, suddenly within a few feet 
of the canoe and as far asI could see, trout of all sizes, 
1b. to 6lbs. each, appeared near the surface, with their 
dorsal and caudal fins above the surface, moving very 
slowly and remaining in sight perhaps four or five 
minutes; then they sank below the surface as quietly as 
they had come. During this time they took no notice of 
the fly whatever. They did not seem to be feeding nor 
in want ofair. I have cast the fly many seasons and in 
many waters, but this was the only time I ever saw the 
like of this. Our old guide, Uncle John Coombs, also 
gave it up. Will some of your readers give us light? 

JOHN H. Way. 





The same phenomenon was witnessed at the Masti- 
gouche Lakes last season by our correspondent ‘‘Spice- 
wood,” who wrote of it in issue of Oct, 21, 1886, as follows: 

‘‘As we sat by our camp-fire the evening before, P. had 
told us of a strange sight he had seen as he came across 
the lake. A large school of fish swimming on the top of 
the water with their backs out of water so that he could 
see them packed like sardines ina box. In the dusk he 
was unable to see what kind of fish they were, but plainly 
saw they were of good size. We hoped in the morning 
to solve the mystery. We had been in our canoes only a 
short time when we saw here and there over the lake 
often a score of these schools in sight at once. We moved 
carefully toward them or put our boat in their course. 
As we came near them we found them to be trout; as 
soon as they saw us, with a swirl that made the water 
boil, they went out of sight. We repeatedly tried to have 
them take our flies, making long casts so as not to frighten 
them, but they always passed the bait unheeded. After 
they had disappeared we let out a long line, trolling deep 
and drawing it through the place where they went down, 
and often took fine, gamy fellows. Tom proposed that I 
‘should scratch their backs.” A school was passing us 
some 40ft. away, I cast my line, the leader fell right 
among them; a quick jerk and I hooked one in the back; 
the only smile I saw upon the Indian’s face while I was 
in the woods with him was as he watched the antics of 
this trout with his back scratched. * * * Will some 
of your readers give a reason for the trout going in the 
schools as I have described; we only noticed itin this one 
lake and our guides had never seen anything like it before 
in any of the many lakes in these woods where they had 
fished for a score of years.” 


NATIONAL ROD AND REEL ASSOCIATION.—Secretary 
Gonzalo Poey, P. O. Box 3049, New York, has issued a 
circular which says: ‘“‘The Fifth Annual Tournament of 
the National Rod and Reel Association will be held at 
Central Park on May 25 and 26. As much interest 
is shown in these contests, and generally the latest im- 
a in rods, reels, etc., are brought forth, we 

eem it to the advantage of the trade to support us in 
carrying out these tournaments by donations of prizes to 
be given to competitors. Heretofore the leading firms 
in the trade have cheerfully and generally contributed to 
this end, and we call for a continuance of such favors. 
At thesame time we would say that each contribuiion 
will be so acknowledged as to prove of value as an adver- 
tisement to the donor. Should you feel disposed to con- 
tribute, please inform us to that effect before the first of 
March next, or send your contributions to the Secretary. 
The committee would suggest that the classification of 
prizes be left to them as far as possible, 7. ¢., that the 
prizes be not restricted to certain classes, and would add 
that it is not their intention to give fishing tackle as 
prizes in the Expert Fly Casting Classes.” The Commit- 
tee on Prizes are Messrs. Jas. L. Vallotton, C. G. Levison, 
H. P. McGown and T. B. Stewart. 


THE AMERICAN FIsHERY Union.—Representatives of 
the various fishing industries met with the U.S. Men- 
haden, Oil and Guano Association at New York on Jan. 
12 and formed a working organization under the above 
title. A circular has been issued inviting all interested to 
attend a meeting at Gloucester, Mass., on Feb. 23. “It is 
desired that a full representation be present, a permanent 
working association be organized and immediately enter 
upon such work as may be thought best for the alana 
ment of all the various branches of the fisheries, includ- 
ing salt and fresh-water food fish in all its branches, cured 
= me oils, fish and whale, oysters, fish fertilizers, 

e9 Cte. 


_TROUT FROM SUNAPEE LAKE.—There are now on ex- 
hibition with William Mills & Son, 7 Warren street, New 
York, three stuffed specimens of fish belonging to Mr. J. 
D. Quackenbos, which will interest anglers. One is a 
pag og specimen of the new trout from Sunapee 
Lake, ew ee, of the blue-back or Oquassa t 
concerning which much has been said in our columns 
Mr. Quackenbos, Col. E. B. Hodge, and others. A anh 
trout of six pounds weight is also shown, and the third 
fish isa male landlocked salmon of the planting of 1877 
which weighed twelve pounds. 


IMPROVED SALMON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article under above heading in FOREST AND STREAM 
for Feb. 3 opens a most interesting question. The in- 
fluence of domestication on the sexual development of 
the Salmonoids has long been to me a subject for —T 
and experiment; so also has the influence generally whic 
the introduction of fresh and often alien blood brings to 
bear on the habits and final type of the original inhabit- 
ants of a stream, whether trout or salmon. 

Instances connected with trout (S. fario) have fre- 
quently cropped up, which seem to point to a loss of 
pluckiness and characteristic wildness under domestica- 
tion. In all cases where a stream has been for a long 
series of years replenished with young hand-reared trout, 
the adult and takable fish voneal to grow gradually tamer 
though not less wily so far as the angler was concerned. 
Furthermore—and this is remarkable if it be found to be 
a truth—I was led to think that domestication was the 
direct cause of barrenness, from the fact that so many 
fish handled during spawning time were devoid of organs 
of generation, and were supplied with them only in an 
elementary condition. This conclusion was reached on a 
river in the south of England noted for its large, splendid 
breed of fario, some miles of which were under my abso- 
lute control. I asked if this fact had been noticed b 
other observers through the columns of a fishing journal, 
and a well-known fish breeder undertook to deny the 
inference Idrew. The occupation of that man would 
have certainly been gone had it been a fact that artificial 
breeding tends to weaken the natural breeding powers, 
and I felt satisfied at the time that sufficient attention 
had not been directed to the subject. It was,in my ex- 
perience at least, an otherwise inexplicable fact that from 
my stream, which had been largely stocked with fry each 
year for many years, the percentage of barren fish was 
quite ten per cent., while a contiguous stream never 
stocked showed less than one per cent. of such fish on 
careful calculation. 

Again, I know it to be a fact that crossing a good strain 
of fish—large and gamy—with a smaller breed, improves 
the latter but deteriorates the former. ‘‘It needs no ghost 
come from the dead to tell us this,” the reader will say. 
Then why, Lask, is this truth ignored by fishculturists, in 
England at least? The Thames trout are a fario of un- 
rivalled beauty and pluck, and going up to 15 and 16lbs. 
weight, and because they are scarce the sapient anglers 
and fishculturists of its neighborhood insist on introduc- 
ing a fario of distinctly inferior size, never, in fact, grow- 
ing over 5lbs. The experiment is bearing fruit now in 
more trout and inferior average size. Thirty years ago, 
when my father was held to be the champion trout fisher- 
man of the Thames, 10 and 12-pounders were common; 
now the average is nearer 4lbs. Verb. sap. 

J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 


SIZE AND AGE OF TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

The publication by the FOREST ANDSTREAM of a private 
note has given more length to the discussion of age and 
size of trout than was intended. Perhaps, however, it 
was a subject of sufficient importance to warrant further 
notice. The authoritative if not lucid response from 
Utica, accompanied by some discourteous reflections 
upon Jefferson county anglers, ought to settle the matter 
in some way, although the article by Mr. Mather would 
seem more satisfactorily conclusive. He, however, makes 
the admission ‘“‘there is no way to tell the age of wild 
fish.” 

We wust again premise that it was the size of trout 
in the spring of the third year that was the question, and 
not at three years of age, leaving, we suppose, some 
margin of difference in possible growth. Mr. Mather 
admits, we think, that in the spring of the second year 
trout would not reach 6in., but places that measurement 
at the age of 14 years, so that assuming there would not 
be much growth from the latter part of the second to the 
opening of the third year, we were perhaps not so far out 
of the way in our fear that they would not measure quite 
6in. at the datein question. The Utica ‘‘authorities” seem 
to regard this a very wild guess. 

As to the *‘conditions” being good where we fish we 
cannot pass an intelligible opinion. During the past two 
seasons the fishing has teen upon the upper waters of the 
Oswegatchie and Mad rivers, and we supposed we were 
stating facts when we said that 6in. trout did not frequent 
the riffles—allowing proper latitude for the ‘‘frequent.” 
Less than 2 in 10 of legal trout has been the average, leav- 
ing 8 out of 10 to be returned to the water mutilated, with 
pierced eye or bleeding gill, to take their chance with life 
anew. Other fishermen may have had similar or different 
experience, but at the close of our day’s sport the spoil 
has been so meagre that our share has been donated to 
fellow fishermen to swell their catch and make one 
respectible whole, while we have borne in meekness the 
gentle chaffing of home. Wedonot wish to moralize over 
this matter, but we suppose all slaughter would be un- 
bearable but for the aa What gunner so hardy as to 
slay his victims only to leave them uncared for and un- 
touched? Make the law 7in. as intimated by the authori- 
ties mentioned and many an angler, possibly not all, 
would be placed in still greater perplexity. As to Tin. 
trout frequenting our riffles we would state as a cold 
fact that we have heretofore taken 40 fish in a day’s catch, 
not one of which would measure it. Anglers who have 
means and can afford to go far, or who have choice locali- 
ties largely controlled by them where large fish abound, 
should not, we think, lose sight of the probability that it 
will be diffiult to control the poor tellows of moderate 
circumstances who go out for a day to take a few trout, 
and it may not be wise to go too far in fixing limits that 
would practically debar their catch, as would a Tin., 8in., 
or 10in. law (where will the matter stop?), forcing them to 
believe the law unreasonable or unjust. 

In conclusion, we believe protection should be afforded 
during two years for very obvious reasons, and are willing 
to rest the matter there. If the hoped for 6in. require- 
ment is made a law, we shall be found quite as faithful, 
we trust, in its observance as members of Utica’s F. and 
G. P. A. ANGLER. 


GAME PROTECTOR LINDLEY.—New York, Feb. 4.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: As I usually make several 
trips each season to Oneida Lake, New York, I was 
interested in your editorial of Jan. 6 regarding protector 
Lindley. About every time I have been there his visits 
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were the gossip of the day, and his steam launch could 
frequently be heard at night orseen during the day, scout- 
ing around the fishing grounds or looking after illegal 
duck shooters in the fall. Many yarns of the narrow 
escapes from Lindley have been spun by the ‘‘natives” 
for the edification of our party, and from my observations 
Iam sure that they doubt not his bravery, and fear his 
coming; and I only wonder in the face of all he has to 
contend with that he or any one else accept the appoint- 
ment for the paltry sum allowed by the State. Phat he 
takes his life in his hand whenever he goes out to the 
lake is undoubted, and that he has been fired at and 
looked down the muzzle of double-barreled shotguns is 
asserted by the net-fishermen. I recognize the fact that 
when a man — the appointment he should be held 
strictly accountable for its proper fulfillment; still, I 
think, particularly in this case, the district is much too 
large, and if he were confined to the Oneida Lake ex- 
clusively, and the expenses of his steam launch allowed 
him by the State, he would soon stop this illegal fishing. 
When you take into consideration the large number of 
people on the shores of the lake engaged in fishing and 
the profits derived from it, you can readily see the diffi- 
culty of a conviction. That you will understand that I 
have no interest in this matter or Mr. Lindley beyond 
the protection of fish and game I will say that I never 
met him, nor have I any acquaintance whatever with 
him, and stand ready to contribute toward his loss 
in the difference between what his expenses were 
and what was allowed him for 1886. I inclose 
clipping from the Syracuse Standard of Jan. 28, as 
follows: ‘“‘W. H. Lindley, of Canastota, State game 
rotector for this district, on Wednesday received 
een in Madison county against William Oase, Fred 

right, DeWitt Wager, Edward Jacobs, John Springer 
and William Phillips, all of Lakeport, for $100 each and 
costs, for catching fish in nets in Oneida Lake in violation 
of the game law. Such convictions represent thorough 
and difficult work on the mare part, as the poachers 
are apt to make all possible trouble for those who might 
testify, by destroying or damaging their property.”— 
JEEMS. 


AN OLD Trovut.—The Elmira, N. Y., Advertiser re- 
sorts that a brook trout belonging to James Sherman, of 
afayette, N. Y., is dead. It was undoubtedly the oldest 
trout of which there is any record. It was put in a well 
on the Sherman place thirty-five years ago last summer, 
and was at least a year old then. It began to show the 
effects of old age five years ago. Its spots faded away, 
it became a dull gray color, and began to shrink in flesh. 
It weighed less than 4lbs. when it died. It was at one 
time two pounds heavier. 


RE-NUMBERING OF FISH HOOKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to your remarks in your issue of Dec. 50. 

Altbough wy firm claims to be the largest fish hook and tackle 
manufacturers in the world, they do not ask tackle dealers or 
anglers to adopt their system of numbering. In Redditch, which 
is the principal seat of the trade, all the manufacturers of any re- 
pute have one uniform system of numbering all standard patterns 
of fish hooks which are well-known by fishermen, and to change 
that system to which anglers have been accustomed for the last 
half century would cause great confusion, and simply mean an 
absence of system of numbering. 

Uniformity of al] pattern hooks and sizes never will take place 
so long as anglers introduce modifications of various standard pat- 
terns, each claiming his modification as “the best killing hook.” 
These new pattern hcoks are noticed by authors of books on ang- 
ling, and illustrations are given with the numbers or cizes adopted 
by the introducer, and when ordered the manufacturer is bound 
to make them according to that particular size and shape given in 
the illustrated notice, whether it is the Redditch or hendal sys- 
tem of numbering. 

It is not a question of expense cf altering the system in use by 
my firm. If it were possible to compel every cne to conform to 
one system of numbering it would be much better for us, but only 
a person of utopian ideas will ever dare to hope for such a reform. 
he reform “Mechanic” advocates is rather one for the wire 
manufacturers than for the hook manufacturers; but, if this was 
carried out, it would be much better to adopt the metrical system 
than to use the inch as the standard. The inch after allis onlyan 
arbitrary measure, no better than the notch which he imagines 
Stubbs to have filed in a piece of steel. The metre, as a definite 
»ortion of the earth’s radius, has a much beiter raison détre. 
ut, after all, the change in numbering would have very little 
practical use, unless one could persuade all fishermen to adcpt 
one pattern of hook. Then the proportion between the size of the 
wire, the length of the point, and of the shank and the width and 
shape of the bend might be expressed by a number. But this will 
never be done; for, without counting the whims and fancies of 
fishermen, many different shapes and proportions of hooks are 
absolutely necessary to suit diflerent kinds of fish, different styles 
of fishing and the different baits used. 

The person who has been the chief agitator of this question, 
who has written and caused to be written a great deal or nonsense 
on this subject, has at last disclosed his reasons for doiug so. In 
a letter whicl he has just published, he says he has avpointed an 
agent for the sale of his hooks, and in a letter which he has ad- 
dressed by post to fishing tackle dealers, ho has touted for orders 
for this agent. 

It remains to be seen if fishermen will allow themselves to be 
led, under pretext of re-numbering hooks and such other non- 
sense, to pay an extra price for their hooks, simpiy to allow some 
one to step in between themselves and the legitimate salesmen 
and draw a commission for writing up a particular make of hooks. 
REDDITCH, England. S. ALLCOCE. 


SKishculture. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 








AMERICAN FISH EGGS FOR ENGLAND.—Fisheries 
Commissioner Eugene G. Blackford has shipped via the 
White Star steamer Adriatic 1,500,000 whitefish eggs and 
10,000 brook trout_eggs to the National Fishculturist Asso- 
ciation, of South Kensington, England, as a present from the 
United States Fisheries Commissioner, in return for a ship- 
ment of Loch Leven trout received fr6m the European asso- 
ciation. The eggs were packed under the supervision of 
Commissioner Blackford in large cases. The eggs were 
placed in single layers in wooden trays, the bottoms of which 
were made of Canton flannel. Thirty-five thousand eggs 
were placed in each tray, and the trays were placed one above 
the other and were then packed with ice and sawdust. The 
object of the ice is to retard the development of the eggs, so 
that they will reach Europe in good condition to go into the 
hatching trough in South Kensington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—United States Fish Commissioner 
Baird has presented to the New Hampshire Fish Commis- 
sion 100,000 Penobscot salmon eggs, 30,000 landlocked sal- 
mon eggs, 5,000 Saibling trout eggs, 5,000 brown trout. Dr. 
Quackenbos, of New York, has also presented 30,000 Loch 
Leven trout eggs brought from Scotland, the product to be 
placed in Sunapee Lake. Nearly 2,000 eggs will be hatched 
this spring at Plymouth and Sunapee hatching houses, 
which will be distributed in the waters of the State. 
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THE TEN-INCH LOBSTER LAW. 


A BILL has been introduced in the New York Lezisla- 
ture to repeal the law which forbids the sale of lobsters 
which are under 10Win. in length, exclusive of the claws, We | 


do not know in whose interest this is done, but it is certain 
that it is not in the interest of lotster protection. The law 


as it stands, is a wise measure to prevent the destruction of 


infant lobsters and to keep up the supply of a valuable food 
animal which is now extinct in some waters where once it 
was plenty, and is becoming scarcein others. The supply 
of lobsters is decreasing both in numbers and in the weight 
of individual specimens. Twenty-five years ago the sizes of 
lobsters in the markets ranged from 2 to 10Ibs., averaging 
about 4; now they range from 1 to 3lbs., averaging perhaps 
144, for the smaller outnumber the larger ones. : 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the American Fishcul- 
tural Association, held at the Directors’ Room of the Fulton 
Market Fish-Mongers’ Association, in New York, April 3and 
4, 1882, Mr. S. M. Johnson, of Boston, a large lobster dealer, 
sent a letter to Mr. Blackford on this subject, which appears 
in the report of the Association for that year, page 41. In 
that letter Mr. Johnson says: ‘‘We are making sacrifices of 
future good to gratify present demands. In using these 
small lobsters we are hypothecating our stock in trade and 
cutting off our future supply. * * * I wish to put myself 
on record as advocating a just and wise law for the preser- 
vation of lobsters.”’ 

Mr. Blackford said: ‘‘Mr. Johnson is greatly interested in 
the 10in. lobster law, as the only way to_ preserve the lob- 
ster fisheries. Last year [1881] lobsters sold as high as twen- 
ty-five cents per pound at retail and even higher. Small 
lobsters are sent here for sale, notwithstanding the law 
against it, and many go to New Jersey, where there is no 
law on the subject.”” Many fish dealers in Fulton Market 
were present at this meeting and approved the remarks of 
Mr. Johnson. 

The argument, as we understand it, in favor of repealing 
the law is that the small lobsters now go to New Jersey and 
that New York might as well have them. This is no argu- 
ment at all, merely an excuse, and only shows that New 
Jersey should pass a similar law. Maine cried out for pro- 
tection for her depleted lobster fisheries and passed laws for- 
bidding the killing of the infants. Massachusetts did the 
same, and these two States, the principal lobster producing 
ones, called on New York to close her markets to all lobsters 
under the above named limit. This was done, and it only 
needed other States to fall in line in order to give the little 
lobsters a chance to grow toa size profitable to both fisher- 
man, marketman and consumer. 

Now comes Assemblyman Finn, of New York, who says 
that the fish dealers of his district demand the repeal of the 
so-called ‘‘Dunnell Law,” which protected the lobster in its 
infancy. His bill ought to be squelched in committee. 


THE WISCONSIN COMMISSION. 


'PHE second biennial (11th) report of the Commissioners of 

Wisconsin for 1885-86 is prefaced with a view of the 
new hatchery and ponds at Fitchburg, near Madison, which 
gives a good idea of the appearance of the grounds. The re- 
port says that the new hatchery will compare favorably with 
any in America and that in the successful propagation of 
trout and pike Wisconsin leads all competitors, although in 
the planting of whitefish, Michigan with her several hatch- 
eries, liberal appropriations and long experience, leads. The 
enormous flow of clear cold water at the Nine Springs hatch- 
ery, which comes from at least a dozen springs, will admit 
of more than double the present hatchery capacity, provided 
the Legislature furnishes the means. 

The oes of Mr. James Nevin, the Superintendent, makes 
an excellent showing. From him we learn that the new 
hatchery is the most convenient of its kind on the continent. 
It is 100x25ft. The main building, used for hatching pur- 
poses, is 88x25ft. Under the floor of this part is a raceway ex- 
tending the whole length and covered with gravel, over which 
a strong current of spring water is constantly running. 
When the fish in the large pond immediately below are 
ready to spawn, they naturally seek the rapid water, and by 
means of trap-doors forming part of the main floor in the 
building, are readily caught and handled, thus saving an 
immense amount of time and labcr and unnecessary hand- 
ling of the fish. 

The following are the numbers of fish shipped in the re- 
spective years: Broox trcut, 1§85, 1,520,000; 1886, 2,275,000: 
rainbow trout, 1885, €00,(00; 1886, 620,000: wall-eyed pike, 
1885, 14,550,000; 1886, 345,000; German carp, 6,065. Of Mac- 
kinaw trout (lake trout) there are this winter 1,000,000 eggs 
on the hatching trays. For eanumber of years the Commis- 
sion did not hatch any of these fish, as it was thought that 
the fry did not show up to advantage, but during the past 
summer quite a number were caught in the lakes at Madi- 
son —— from 5 to 8lbs. each, and the fishermen report 
seeing them there by the thousand. 

Of the brown trout 1,000 eggs were received from Cold 
Spring Harhor, N. Y., last April. They came in fine condi- 
tion, and hatched the following day, and were kept in the 
hatchery six weeks with little loss. 

At the branch hatchery in Milwaukee there are now some 
50,000,000 whitefish eggs, the largest number obtained since 
the organization of the Commission, although great trouble 
was experienced in getting them on the lakes on account of 
the stormy weather. In 1886 the following plantings of 
whitefish were made: Milwaukee harbor, 15,120.000; Fort 
Howard harbor, 9,450,000; Ashland harbor, 2,250,000; Green 
Bay, 2,700,000; Manistique, 2,610,000; Waupaca. 450,000; Med- 
ford, 450,000; Madison, 180,000. Total, 33,210,000. 

Fishermen have complained of the scarcity of large white- 
fish, and the great quantity of small ones, for which they 
get little or no price. In the neighborhood of Green Bay 
over two hundred tons of whitefish were taken that weighed 
less than a pound each, and fully twenty-five per cent. not 
more than a quarter of a pound, and for these the fishermen 
could only get from one to two and a half ccnts a pound. 

Two years ago the Legislature passed a law reguleting the 
size of the meshes in the pound nets. When the first bill 
was drawn it was “‘iron-clad” for a 4in. mesh. Senator E. 5. 
Minor, who has taken a deep interest in the fisheri¢s, had 
the bill sent to the fishermen throughout the State. All 
acknowledged that the pound nets required regulating, but 
said that they could not afford to go to the expense of new 
pots for them. Mr. Minor, after consulting with various 

arties, came to the conclusion that “half a foat was better 

han no bread,”’ and the bill was compromised by allowing 
two sides of the pot to remain as they were, and the other 
two sides to be 3%in. mesh. This, however, has done little 
or no good, for the fishermen in lifting their nets. instead of 
drawing up the side with 3¢in. mesh, and allowing the 
small fish to escape, lift the fsh on the smaller mesh and 
take everything, small and large, thus violating at least the 
spirit of the law. 

Mr. Nevin says: “I claim that were it not for our Milwau- 
kee hatchery and those of the State of Michigan, there would 
be no small fish for them to catch. Where do they come 
from? If, as the fishermen complain, there is a great scar- 
city of the larger ones or breeders, there being now only one 
caught where four years ago there were ten, it stands to rea- 
son that these younger ones must be the fruit of the United 
States, a and Wisconsin hatcheries, and unless the 
law is altered so as to strictly prohibit the present fearful 
havoc among the young fish, | would recommend the closing 
of the Milwaukee hatchery. It seems a useless expense to 
raise millions of fry and turn them into Lake Michigan to 
be caught when they weigh from one-quarter to three-quart- 
ers of a pound, and bring no more than from one to two and 








ahalf centsa pound. By altering the law so as to have a 
uniform size for the mesbes of 3\¢in. or more, or else making 


it unlawful for fishermen or dealers to sell or buy whitefish 


of less than a pound in weight, it would enable the young 


fish to attain such an age as to propagate and such a weight 
as to bring a remunerative price.” 

An appendix to the report gives the laws now in force re- 
— fish, fishculture, fishways, etc., in Wisconsin, and 
the report corcludes with a notice of the death of one of the 
Commissioners, Mr. Jarres V. Jones, of Oshkosh, who died 
suddenly on Jan. 6, 1887, aged 60 years, after the report 
which he had signed was printed. 


THE VERMONT COMMISSION. 


Ts biennial report of the Fish Commissioners of Ver- 
mont for the year 1875, is a very interesting document. 
The survey of the waters and streams of the State has been 
largely extended. As the State appropriation was insuffi- 
cient todo many desirable things the Commission has been 
aided by the United States Fish Commission. and by joining 
with New Hampshire procured eggs and fry at reduced 
rates, and, by contracting, in some instances fish have been 
planted in the ponds at one-fourth the usual cost. The State 
owns no hatchery, yet individuals have been successful in 
hatching several species of fish, and itis hoped that in the 
future a conan supply will come from such sources. 

Since the last report there have been planted 70,000 land- 
locked salmon; 224,000 Penobscot salmon; 70,000 brook trout; 
10,000 California trout, and 40,000 lake trout. One hundred 
and thirty-four — have been stocked with carp from 
which very good results are reported. Twelve hundred 
black bass have been put in many waters, and in some cases 
where it was considered that the food supply was insuffi- 
cient, rock bass were placed with them for the black bass to 
feed upon. It is a question, however, if these rock bass will 
prove to be as desirable for the black bass as some of the 
softer finned fishes, such as chubs and dace. 

A list of ponds of the State is much more complete than 
any former list. Some of these were visited and surveyed, 
and others are located and described from information given 
by fish wardens, town clerks and others. This list gives the 
names of the ponds, town where situated, ei oo such 
as clear, gravelly, muddy. ete., the kind of fish inhabiting it, 
and its area in acres. This is followed by a description of 
the creeks, brooks and rivers, which appears to be quite full. 

There has been great improvement in the enforcement of 
protective laws; a large majority of the towns have _ap- 
pointed fish wardens, and their work has had a good effect, 
even though in some cases prosecutions have not ended in 
convictions. Three of these wardens make reports of seiz- 
ures of nets, or their destruction, and of men arrested and 
fined for having fish in possession out of season. An appen- 
dix gives laws for the preservation and propagation of ish, 
game and birds, and also special enactments for the pro- 
tection of fish in certain described ponds. 


NEW YORK FISH HATCHERIES.—Utica, Jan. 29.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The present season bids fair to 
be a remarkably favorable one at the various State fish 
hatcheries. Supt. F. A. Walters, of the hatchery at Lake 
Brandon, in the Adirondacks. writes that there are 430,000 
brook trout and 800,000 salmon trout eggs on the trays. Some 
have already hatched and the fry are very strong and hea!thy. 
There are also 20,000,000 of frost fish at the hatchery, kept in 
Chase hatching jars. Half a million eggs of the Penobscot 
and landlocked salmon eggs procured from Maine are ex- 

ected to arrive soon. The temperature of the water in the 

atchery has kept nearly uniform at thirty-six degrees 
above zero thus far, while the temperature of the air outside 
has sometimes been as low as thirty degrees below. This 
shows an admirable quality of water for fish et pur- 
poses. Superintendent Walters is confident that the hatch- 
ing st this station will be as successful as any ever done in 
the State. 








WHY THE CARP DIED.—Mr. W. H. Turner, who has 


twelve large ponds stocked w.th carp, says in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: “In the five years that I have been raising carp I 
have had none to die. I am always very careiul to keep a 
hole some four feet square open every day when the pond is 
frozen over. One of my neighbors lost all his fish in this 
wise: His pond froze over, and the water came in on top of 
the first ice and froze a second time. He forgot to cut 
through the lower ice, and when the ice melted his fish were 
all smothered. I have another neighbor that never cuta 
hole in his pond, and when the ice melted his fish were all 
dead. I think it is very essential when the ponds are frozen 
over that the fish have air every day.” 





Che diennel. 





FIXTURES. 
DOG SHOWS. 

Feb. 8 to 11.—Southern Massachusetts Poultry Association Dog 
Show. Fall Kiver. A, 2. G. Mosher, Secretary. 

liarch 8 to 11.—Secoud Aunual Deg Show at Buffalo, N. Y. J. 
Otis Fellows, Secretary, Hornellsvilic, N. Y 

March 22 to 25, 1887.—Spring Siow of tne New Jersey Kennel 
Grub, Newark, N. J. A.C. Wilmcrding, Secretary, Bergen Point, 


March 29 to io 1, 1287.—Inaugural Dog Show of Rhode 
Island _Ixennel Club, Providence, R. lL. N. Seabury, Secretary, 
Box 1853, brovidence. 

April 5 to 3, 1887.—Third Annual Show cf New England Kennel 
. Bostcn. F. L. Weston, Secretary, Hotel Boylston, Boston, 
ass. 

April 12 to 15, 1887.—Tairteenth ALnual Log Show of the Western 
Penusyliania Fouliry Society, at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, 
Secretary. : 

Ayrl119 to 22.—Annual Dog Show of the Philadelphia Kennel 
KXennel Club. E. Comfort, President. 

April 26 to 29.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Hartford Kennel 
Club. A.C. Coll.ns, Secretary, Hartford, Comn. 

May 5 to 6, 1887.—Lleventh Annial Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. James Merti- 


mer, Super.niendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Feb. 15, 1887.—Inaugural Trials of Tennessee Sportsmen's Associ- 
ation. Entries close Jan. 10. R. M. Dudley, Secreiury, No. 84 
Broad street, Nashville, Tenn. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


T= AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 

of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of a]l shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address “‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 4606. 


THE COLLIE STUD DOG STAKES. — Petieiatehio, 
Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Collie Club desire to make a change in the 
Stud Dog Stakes. The entrance fee has been changed to 
$10, and the owner of the stud doz is to state the service fee, 
which fee he agrees shall stand for the balance of the year. 
In other respects the conditions are as you have already 
published,—GEoaGE A. SMITH, Sec. and Treas, 


THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


HERE was a meeting of the Board of Governors of tre 
Eastern Field Trials Club at the St. James Hotel. New 
York, on Tuesday evening. The committee on revision of 
the running rules reported that Rule 4 relative to the age of 
Derby entries be stricken out, as the rule is given in an- 
nouncement of the stake. Tothe rule describing the man- 
ner in whick the dogs shall be run is added that they shall 
be hunted as inordinary shooting. Regarding the exclusion 
of bitches in season is added, “or unduly attracting the at- 
tention of the comneting dog.” Rule 21 (now Rule 20) is 
changed to read: “The last dog beaten by the winner of the 
first prize shall compete for the second prize with the hest of 
those dogs previously Leaten by the winner of first prize. 
The winner of this heat shall be declared the winner of the 
second prize. The discretion is given to the judges of decid- 
ing which is the best of these beaten dogs in the competition 
for second place by selection or by running ‘extra heats be- 
tween them. After the first and second winners are ascer- 
tained, the judges may name the winners of any other prizes 
from any of the dogs 1n the stake without further running.” 
In instruction to judges, in the sentence “A dog drawing on 
or pointing game shall be afforded we opportunity to 
locate the game without competition,” the words ‘‘without 
competition” are stricken out. A new rule as follows was 
added: “Rule 21. The last dog beaten by the winner of first 
prize shall not be obliged to run more than two heats on the 
same day, but at the option of his handler may run the final 
heat for second place on the following day.’ It was voted 
that the above changes be adopted. 

Messrs. A. M. Hunter, New York, and J. N. Cochran, 
a. were elected members. It was voted to offer 
the usual medals for field trial winners at the coming show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club. 

It was decided to hold the field trials of 1887 at -_— Point, 
N. C., beginning Monday, Nov. 21, with the Derby for point- 
ers and setters whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1886, with $400 to 
first, $200 to second, and two equal third prizes of $100 each. 
Also a breeders’ cup, value $100, $10 forfeit, $20 to fill; entries 


close May 1. 


The next stake in order is the All-Aged Setter Stake, with 


2300 to first, $150 to second and two — third prizes of $50 


each, $10 forfeit, $20 to fill. Entries close Oct. 1. The All- 
Aged Pointer Stake comes next with the same prizes and 
conditions as the setter stake. To close with the champion 
sweepstakes, $10 forfeit, $15 to fill, with $100 added. Entries 
close Oct. 1, except to winners of this year. The Members’ 
Stake will begin Nov. 17; $100 to first, $75 to second and $50 
to third. Entries close evening previous to running. 


THE AMERICAN MASTIFF CLUB. 


HE American Mastiff Club offers a challenge cup valued 
at $150, forthe best mastiff dog or bitch bred in America. 
Following are the rules that will govern the competition: 


I. This prize shall be offered for competition at a show in 
the spring of each year, to be selected by the Executive 
Committee of the American Mastiff Club, due notice of 
which shall be given by publication. 

II. The competition shall be open to all American-bred 
mastiffs in the Champion, Open or Puppy classes which are 
entered for that purpose with the Secretary of the American 
Mastiff Club, within the same limit of time that entries are 
open for the show at which the competition is to be held. 

III. The dam of any competing mastiff must have been 
owned and resident in this country the four consecutive 
months prior to the whelping of the competitor. 

IV. A guaranty will be required for the return of the cup, 
in good condition, to the Secretary ofthe Club, or his order, 
at least one month before the next competition. 

V. A silver medal will be presented to the winner, and in 
the event of an owner winning the cup three times with the 
same dog, he shall be presented with a gold medal, and shall 
have the option of duplicating the cup at his own expense. 

Challenge cups for American bred mastiffs are offered, 
open to members only, under the following rules: 

I. There shall be two challenge cups of the value of $100 
each, one for the best mastiff dog, the other for the best 
mastiff bitch, the property of any member of the American 
Mastiff Club. 

II. These cups shall not be offered for competition at any 
show where champion classes are not provided; nor shall 
they be competed for oftener than four times in the course 
of a year. The competition shall be open to all dogs in the 
champion, open and puppy classes. 

Ili. A silver med2l shall be presented to any member 
winning either of the cups. In the event of a member win- 
ning either cup three times with the same dog, he shall be 
presented with a gold medal. 

IV. A member winning either cup three times with any 
dog or bitch, shall have the option of having a duplicate 
made at his or her own expense. 

V. The winner or winners of the cup or cups having it or 
them in his or her possession shall be responsible for their 
safe custody, and in case of the loss of either or both cf them 
hy fire or any other means, shall make good the Joss thereof. 
But it shall be at the option of any member winning the 
same to allow them to remain in the custody of the club. 

VI. The winner or winners of the cup or cups shall be en- 
titled to retain possession thereof until fourteen days prior 
to any show where the same are to be competed for, and 
on the written applicaticn of the secretary shall within 
seven days return the same to him. 

VII. In the event of the dissolution of the club the cups 
‘shall be returned by the last winner thereof to the commit- 
tee and be trzated as the property of the club. 

There will also be a pupvy sweepstake for all mastiffs born 
in the United States and Canada on or after March 1, 1886. 
Open to members only. Entrance $5 each, to be paid to the 
secretary of the American Mastiff Club at the time of entry. 
The sweepstakes to be decided at 2 show in the spring of 
1887, to be selected by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Mastiff Club. The winner to receive 75 pcr cent. of the 
sweepstakes; 25 per cent. to go to the second. 

In entering dogs forthe show, at which it is decided to hold 
the mastiff sweepstakes, it will be necessary to erter them 
according to the regulations of that show, in their regular 
classes and also specifying on the entry blank that they are 
“to compete for the mastiff sweepstakes.” Entries close 
March 1, 1887. 

Mr. R. H. Derby, 9 West Thirty-fifth street, New York, is 
the Secretary. 





FAKED REPORTS.—Editor Forest and Stream: After 
the close of our late bench show in this city I sent a Chicago 
contemporary a report of the seme, and included in it some 
complimentary references to the judge (Mr. Chas. H. Mason), 
which were well merited in my estimation, and in taat of 
all the exhibitors, with, I believe, not one single exception. 
The Chicago editor, for reasons obvious to all, ‘“‘faked’’ the 
report. After this T sent the same editor a copy of a set of 
resolutions passed by our club at a regular meeting, indors- 
ing Mr. Mason as a judge, and setting forth the great satis- 
faction he had given the club. For the same reasons as 
those which prompted him to fake the —— of our show, 
the Chicago manipulator refused to publish the resolutions. 
His conduct in this matter is a direct insult to respectable 
journalism as well as to our club, and I feel it to be my duty 
to give these facts to your numerous readers, so that they 
may attach the necessary 2mount of importance to his reports 
which have appeared or which may a»pegar of shows judged 
by Mr. Mason.—H. W. Wusoy, (St, Joha, N. B. Feb, 5), 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SIR 
OOOO 


THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER. 


ing an article on the Yorkshire terrier, it is 
Se trace back their origin as far as possible. 
With this object in view, I have been at some trouble in 
looking up several! old fanciers, one of whom, John Richard- 
son. of Halifax, is now in his 67th year. And verv interest- 
ing it was to hear this aged man go back to the “good old 
days” of over half a oneeny ago. I regret, however, that, 
although we can find men w 10 have been in the fancy so long, 
the origin of the present Yorkshire terrier is somewhat ob- 
secure. Fifty years ago there was in Halifax and the imme- 
diate neighborhood a type of dog celled at that time (and 
even within these last twerty years) & ‘Waterside Terrier,” 
a little game dog, varying in weight from 6lts. to 20Ibs., but 
mostly about 101bs. weight—a dog resembling ve much the 
present Welsh and Airedale terrier on asmall scale. At this 
eriod these dogs were bred for the purpose of hunting and 
Killing rats. They would go into the river and work with a 
ferret, and were just in their element when put into a rat pit. 
An almost daily occurrence at that time was to back them 
to killa given number of rats ina given time. It seems 
almost a pity that such a breed should have become extinct. 
Mr. Richardson himself owned a little bitch called Polly, 
who weighed 6lbs., and she was frequently put into a rat 
it with a dozen rats, the whole of which she would speedily 

ill against time. She would also swim the river and hunt 
with the ferret. This little bitch. I am told, had fouror five 
inches of coat on each side of her body, with a white or silver 
head. At that time, however, the average specimen was a 
shorter-coated dog, with grizzle-gray, hardish coat. It, how- 
ever, seems to me, and is also the opinion of many old fan- 
ciers whom I have consulted, that they were the ancestors 
for the present breed. There is no doubt, also, that the 
blood of the Skye terrier was introduced at some remote 
period, which may account for the longer coat and long body 
that existed some ten or fifteen years later. No cave or defin- 
ite object. however, seems to have been aimed at in breeding 
at this time beyond getting a dog thoroughly game. It seems 
that it was more by good luck than management that about 
twenty or thirty years ago a longer and softer-coated dog be- 
came known. It must also be borne in mind that at this 
time their coats were not cultivated as they were later on. 
Dog shows were almost unknown in those days, and even 
later were scarce. 

We now come to about twenty-three yearsago, when shows 
became frequent, and classes were made for this breed under 
the name of “Scotch Terriers,” and, in fact, it is only very 
recently they were properly named the Yorkshire terrier. 
About the first to make a name at this time was Mr. John 
Inman, of Brighouse, one of the most respected and best 
judges of the breed now living, and to whom I am greatly 
indebted for much of this early information. Just twenty- 
two years ago Mr. Inman was at the ton of the tree with a 
little dog called Don, weighing 6lbs. This little dog had on 
his sides about 9in. of hair, of a good blue color, and the 
head and legs were a wonderfully rich golden tan. This 


little dog won eighteen prizes, and was sold to Mr. Peter | 


Eden, of Manchester, for whom he also won a great number 
of prizes. This dog takes us as far back in the history of the 
breed as I am able to trace any of note, and he is donbtless 
responsible for many good dogs since. But, to show the 
differerce in sizes that were allowed, I will mention that 
Mr. Inman, about the same period, won nearly forty prizes 
with a dog called Charley, which weighed over 14lbs. About 
this time, Mr. Inman informs me, richness of tan was con- 
sidered indisnensable, and he is strongly in favor of color 
over coat. A Mr. J. Dewhurst, of Halifax, Mr. Dinsdale. 
and Mr. Teal. of Leeds. and one or two others were about 
the only exhibitors at this time, three or four being an aver- 
age number of entries at shows; and most of the exhibits 
were on the big side, some of them weighing over 15lbs. each. 

Then became very common a breed of dog peculiar to 
Leeds, a sort of cross between a Maltese and wire-haired 
fox-terrier, taking after the latter in build, and the former 
in quality and quantity of coat, and it is presumed they 
were crossed with the strain of Scotch or Yorkshire terrier. 
The result was a dog much on the lines of the present York- 
shire terrier, but almost white or silver-haired, having no 
ten but a vast quantity of hair, and these were called 
“Silver-haired Terriers.’’ Classes were provided specially 
for them at some of the leading shows, but I am pleased to 
find they are fast dying, and that the fancy is fast returning 
to aclass more resembling the old breed of blue-and-tans. 
It is inst about twenty years ago that a dog called Hudders- 
field Ben made his anpearance. He.weiched abont 91bs., and 
belonged to Mr. J. Foster, of Bradford. the well-known ex- 
hibitor of the present dav. Huddersfield Ben was, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to the present Yorkshire that then ex- 
isted. He was not a very good tanned dog, and not anything 
like so heavy coated as some. As asire he proved very valu- 
able, a great many of the present winners having his blood 
in their veins, this dog and Inman’s Charley having the run 
for several years, both at stud and on the show bench. It is 
not necessarv to go further, as from this date the breed was 
firmly established, and has continued to progress. each 
breeder vying with another to produce a superior animal. 
There can be no doubt that the present breed are verv much 
in-bred, in fact, as I hove stated, the breed is confined to 
Halifax and its immediate neighborhood, so it is almost im- 
possible to breed from dogs that have rot some relationship. 
This accounts in a great measure for their delicateness and 
smallness, and very few of them would now look at a rat, 
much less kill one. 

Even if thev were disposed to it would not be wise to per- 
mit it, especially with small and valuable docs, for fear of 
accidents. It is a great mistake to imagine that it is neces- 
sary to breed from long-coated and smal! specimens to nro- 
duce the like, as bitches of 16lbs. weight have bred toys 
weighing only 3 or 4!bs. when full grown; while bitches of 
5lbs. weight have bred dozs that have reached 14lbs. when 
matured. They are constantly throwing back, no matter 
how good and well chosen the parents. In a litter of York- 
shire terrier pups. when they are grown, I select the largest 
bitch of the lot, irresnective of qualitv, and I put her to a 
small dog of the best blood. I am quite as likely to breed 
high-class specimens in th's way as if I breed from the hest 
bitch ever seen on the show bench. In fact a bitch with a 
long coat would be ruined while having the care of a family. 
I have known really high-class winning bitches that were 
own sister to a rank had one. so far as annearance went: but 
I would just as soon breed from the worst looking one, if put 
to a reallv good dov—and the dog above all others that I 
should select would be one that was most likely to produce 
richness of tan on head and legs. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features in connection 
with this breed is that the pups, when born, are quite 
black and smooth-coated, like a black and tan terrier. It 
has been my lot, on more than one occasion, to sell a York- 
shire terrier bitch in pup to a first-class dog, end afterward 
to receive a most insulting and indignant letter saving the 
pups were mongrels, and had, in consequence, been drowned 
—simply because they were black. In fact, so little knowl- 
edge exists in some parts of the country of the peculiarities 
of this breed in their early days, that I 4o believe some people 
expect them to be born with a long silky coat, ready parted, 
etc., simply because they never see this breed except when 
on the show bench. Yorkshire terriers might, in fact, be 
called the Halifex terrier, seeing they are almost exclusively 
bred in Halifax or the environs, and even when bred in other 
towns they can always be traced back as coming originally 
from Halifax. Very few outside the fancy can imagine the 
tremendous amount of care and attention that have to be 
given to this breed before they are good enough to make a 
name in the prize ring, I have known men spend many 


long years in breeding, and still never have one enough 
for competition. This is, no doubt, one of the chief reasons 
that account for the scarcity of — —— Toys. Where 
one champion turns up fifty others are only very average 
specimens. Still, it must be borne in mind, that even the 

ood ones are not got to perfection without continuous 
ner and care. Another reason for their scarcity is the large 
and continual demand from all parts of the world for these 
little beauties. It is a remarkable fact that they are mostly 
bred by workingmen. The result is, that as soon as the 
puppies begin to show their quality they are mostly pur 
chased by others and sent to all parts of the country to be 
afterward lost sight of. I have myself sent over awa 
during the past twenty years, and only a few days ago sol 
tive very choice specimens, two of which are going to India, 
one to America, and another to Africa, while the other re- 
mainsin London. This shows how they are admired all 
over the world. I must also note that far more good speci- 
mens die than are reared. . 

It is not the actual scarcity, however, of this breed that 
makes the classes so rly filled at some of our leadin 
shows. But it is absolutely necessary that some one shoul 

o with them to exhibit them to the best advantage, and 
also to attend to their coats and general comfort, as a few 
days’ neglect can easily do more harm to a good ee 
coated dog than many weeks of care and attention could 
remedy. other great reason for personal attendance is 
that the ‘‘best dog does not always win,” and I think it most 
unfair for gentlemen to undertake to judge this or any other 
breed if he does not feel himself thoroughly competent to do 
justice to the post. There can be no question about it that 
the Toys are the chief attraction of a show, and it is a pity 
more care is not taken to give them “fair play’’ and let the 
best dog win, no matter ‘‘whom it belongs to.” Gentlemen 
are invariably selected to judge this breed who probabl 
never see one except when on the show bench, and, to spea 
plainly, it is positively painful to see the way they are mis- 

udged at some of our leading shows. I am very pleased, 
Loaves, to find that many judges have studied the points 
of the breed, and are trying as quick as possible to become 

roficient. Just recen ly, also, there has been formed a 

orkshire Terrier Club. The first meeting was convened 
during the Halifax Dog Show last year. Mr. J. W. Berrie 
of London, afterward elected as president, had worked hard 
to get the tancy together, and gave me all the assistance in 
power, I acting as secretary pro tem. A very good meeting 
was the result, and after many other meetings a standard of 
points was drawn up and finally settled as follows: 

General Appearance.—This should be that of a long- 
coated pet dog, the coat hanging quite straight and even 
down each side, a parting extending from the nose to the en 
of the tail. The animal should be very compact and neat, 
the carriage ones very “sprightly,” ring an import- 
ant air. Although the frame is hidden beneath a mantle 
of hair the general outline should be such as to suggest the 
existence of a vigorous and well-proportioned body. 

Head.—This should be rather small and flat, not too prom- 
; inent or round in theskull; rather broad at the muzzle, with 
*a perfectly black nose; the hair on the muzzle very long, 

which should be arich deep tan, not sooty or gray. Under 
the chin, long hair, and about the same color as the center 
of the head, which should be a bright golden tan, and not on 
any account intermingled with dark or sooty hairs. Hair on 
the sides of the head should be very long and a few shades 
deeper tan than the center of the head, especially about the 
ear-roots. : 

The eyes should be medium in size, dark in color, having a 
sharp intelligent expression and placed so as to look directly 
forward, but should not be prominent. The edges of the eye- 
lids should also be of a dark color. 

Ears.—Cut or uncut; if cut, quite erect; uncut, small, V- 
shaped, and carried semi-erect. Covered with short hair. 
Color to be a deep dark tan. 

The mouth should be good and even; teeth as sound as 
possible. A =~ having lost a tooth or two through ac- 
cident, not the least objectionable, providing the jaws are 
even. 

The body should be very compact, with a good loin, and 
level on the top of the back. 

Coat.—The hair as mn one straight as possible (not wavy) 
which should be flossy, like silk, not woolly. It should ex- 
tend from the back of the head to the root of the tail. Color, 
a bright steel blue, and on no account intermingled with 
fawn, light or dark hairs. 

Legs.—Quite straight, of a bright golden tan color and well 
covered with hair a few shades lighter at the ends than at 
the roots. 

Fcet.—As round as possible; toenails black. 

Weight.—Divided into two classes, viz., under 5lbs. and 
over 5lbs., but not to exceed 12lbs. 

Value of Points in Judging.—Quantity and color of hair 
on back, 25; quality of coat, 15; tan 15; head, 10; eyes, 5; mouth, 
5; ears, 5; legs and feet, 5; body and general appearance, 10; 
tail, 5; total 100. 


On my resignation as secretary, Mr. H. W. Alderson (of 
Leeds} was elected, and the club is to be congratulated upon 
having made such an excellent choice. As far back as I can 
remember, Mr. Alderson was always strong in the fancy, 
and I believe was almost at the top of the tree in Yorkshires 
twenty years ago; although of late years his name has not 
appeared among the list of exhibitors, he is, | know, as much 
interested in the Yorkshire terrier as ever he was. Mr. 
Alderson had a famous dog about thirteen years ago, called 
Mozart. This celebrated Yorkshire terrier won 164 prizes, 
viz., 142 firsts, 17 seconds and 5 thirds, including no less than 
36 silver cups, etc., the other celebrities about the same time 
being Reckless und Sandy, owned by Mr. Alderson; Mr. P. 
Eden’s Albert, Hoyle’s Tasso and Delhi as Willie, 
Burgess’s Kitty, Spink’s Doctor; Alice, bri t, Emperor, 
Dundreary, Bruce, King, King William, Morning Star, 
Prince, etc. 

I trust I may be excused in passing a few criticisms of the 
above standard of peat, asI know they were drawn up 
after much careful thought by the members of the club. Of 
course, it is one thing putting on paper what ought to be, 
and quite another thing to produce the exact ideal. I know 
of no breed so likely to vary in points as the Yorkshire ter- 
rier. But if judges will try to select the dogs nearest to the 
above standard, then the objects of the club will be accom- 


plished. Personally, I confess a weakness for color over 


quantity of coat, as 1 contend it is quite possible to produce 
a vast quantity of coat on a specimen otherwise indifferent. 
From bo heed, I remember my father (now deceased) being 
a great breeder and fancier of Yorkshire terriers, and he 
could not tolerate a dog without the rich golden tan, and I 
certainly inherit his weakness, and think the points most 
difficult to obtain should be thought most highly of when 
they are produced. I am rather afraid that of late years too 
much thought has been given to length of coat in preference 
to er color and moderate coat combined. “A lot of hair, 
with a dog attached,” does not constitute a perfect York- 
shire terrier. Another point, also, that I would like to men- 
tion is the weight. It will be observed the club standard 
says— Weight, divided into-two classes, viz., under 5lbs. and 
over 5lbs., but not to exceed 12lbs. Well, now, unfortunately, 
the managements of the various shows in the past have not 
divided the classes, and I regret to say, have not, in most 
cases, made a class at all for this b , but put them in as 
“Toys, any variety.”” This, of course, prevents a good hi 

dog being shown — in a variety class. What I am 
anxious to impress on the minds of the fancy is that where 
all sizes are shown together, ‘‘a good little oneshould always 
beat a good big one.”” No amount of argument would per- 
suade me otherwise, From a life-long experience 1 know 






that good little dogs are much more diffizu!t to breel than 
big ones, and when produced ought certain'y to have the 


reference, like a dianonl anong pr3:io1s st0293, simoly 
rom its scarcity. I have often b2en anusel at son: of our 


leading shows to see a judze go to a dog about 7lbs. or 8!bs, 
weight, and take the hair on each side to notice its length, 
and then walk up to another in the same class about 3lbs. or 
4lbs. weight, and go through the same performance, shake 
his head and think how much longer the big dog’s coat was, 
seemingly never taking into consideration the proportionate 
difference in size, etc. Probably the small dog’s coat would 
reach nearer the ground than the bigger dog’s would. I con- 
tend that adog at 4lbs. weight, with 9in. of hair on each 
side of his 
on each side of a dog weighing Slbs. 


y, is much longer proportionately than 12in. 


And all must admit that it requires much more care to 


rear a very small dog, especialiy one that is straight in limb 
and body; hence my contention. I have often been asked 
how these wonderful long coats were produced, and to make 
this article as complete as possible, I will give as full an ex- 
planation as I am able to of the method i As I stated 
at the outset, the pups, when born, are quite blac 

markings and smooth coats like the black and tan terrier. 


k, with tan 


Beyond taking care of them and keeping their beds dry and 
warm, very little notice is taken of them till about three 


or four months old, when the hair has got rough and begins 
to show signs of altering color om the skull and down the 
center of the back. Then begins a long and tedious prepara- 
tion of daily brushing to cultivate a parting in the coat. 1 
then slightly grease them all over with the following, which 


I have always used: Six ounces of neat’s foot oil, six 


drachms of tincture of cantharides, six drops of oil of rose- 
mary; put into a bottle and always shake well before apply- 
ing. is is certain to cause the hair to grow. One o 
main causes why we always keep them greased is to keep the 
coat straight and free from clots or matting together. t 


the 


hey 
are usually washed once a week, and greased again the same 


day. . I also keep each foot tied up in a small stocking or bag 


to. prevent them scratching or catching their claws in the 


coat and dragging it out. It is really wonderful the great 
change and improvement that can be seen each week. When 


washing I use a bit of good plain soap. Dog soxps as adver- 


tised are too strong for their delicate skins. After washing 
they should be well dried with a soft towel and placed ona 
stool in front of a - warm fire, and afterward carefully 
combed and brus 

easy to pull off more hair at one time than can be grown 


ed. I say carefully combed beceuse it is 


again in many weeks, and they should always be combed and 
brushed till every hair is thoroughly free; if any small clots 
are left in it will only be so much worse to get out next time. 
This weekly process must be continued through life if one 
desires to have the dog’s coat perfect. Some dogs grow much 
more coat than others, however, and all the care and 
attention in the world won’t make some dogs ever carry but 
a moderate amount, and no metter how well bred, there will 
— be “‘good, bad, and indifferent,” and more by far of 
the last. 

Now a few words as to diet. It is not advisable to give 
these beautiful little creatures much meat if they will eat 
anything else. Personally, however, I give my Toys a little 
meat every day. I usually cut up very fine a small bo ge | 
of good beef and mutton from our own table, and mix it 
with a little potato, gravy, and soaked or crumbled bread, 
and I never feed my dogs more than once a day, ard even 
then never allowthem to have too much. Better far give 
them two meals with half the quantity than let them over- 
feed themselves. They are usually kept in a small cage 
with a wire front, and never allowed to lie about in front of 
a fire. They require as much exercise as possible in some 
quiet place; the dangers of the public street are too yreat to 
risk, and they must not be taken into the open air at all if 
cold and wet. They do not require much in the way of drink, 
but the best thing for them is a little milk-and-water or 
sweetened tea-and-milk. In the case of dogs with a lot of 
hair on the head it is advisable to comb it from tt.e face and 
tie it back, otherwise it becomes very dirty and uncomfort- 
able by falling into their food, etc., which will rot the hair. 

If care and attention be paid to their dict they require 
very seldom any medicine; it is far better to study their 
habits and requirements in food than to constantly keep 
pkysicking them—their little frames cannot stund it. But 
when really required nothing is safer or better than a tea- 
spoonful of good castor oil. If it should do them no good it 
cannot harm them. One of the greatest possible dreads is 
distemper. This fearful disease has swept some thousands 
of promising youngsters away. It usually (as in other 
breeds) attacks them between three and six months old. I 
have found the best remedy to be, on noticing a Duppy look 
the least bit unwell, to at once give it a very small portion 
of Rackham’s Distemper Balls. It usually causes them to 
vomit, and brings up a quantity of clotted phlegm awa 
from the stomach. If this matter is shteudell te at once 
have generally found the puppy to progress favorably. But 
should distemper once fairly settle on to a puppy of this 
breed the chances are very much against its life being spared, 
and if the distemper be a companied with fits it may be 
looked upon as avery hopeless case. There is so little of 
them to start with that avery few days (and sometimes 
hours) are quite sufficient to finish them off. For those that 
do a on, however, nothing will surpass warmth and 
care. Much patience is required in bad lingering cases, as 
they invariably refuse their food and have to be fed from a 
teaspoon. It is a great mistake in these cases to give them 
beef tea or anything of a greasy nature, as it causes violent 
purging. A little arrowroot and milk is about the best. In 
cases of violent purging, the very best remedy I have ever 
found is mutton suet, scraped up very fine and put into a 
little milk and allowed to simmer gently until the suet has 
melted away; it is remarkably nourishing and soothing. 
Another almost infallible remedy for purging for a pu Py 
that will eat is a little beef bone (from roasted beef), crus 
ba very fine. 

have dwelt somewhat on purging because it is a very 
commor and often a very fatal ailment in these small pets. 
Still, I don’t wish my readers to get the idea that they are 
a delicate dog when reared. Once over the distemper (many 
never have it , they are as hearty and sound as possible, an 
often live to a great ace. I have only quite recently lost a 
little bitch, about 4lbs. weight, who was over ‘iiteen years of 
age, and she never had distemper or a day’s serious illness. 
She must have run some hundreds of miles after my father 
prior to his death. In drawing this somewhat lengthy arti- 
cle to a close, I would have liked, were it possible. to have 
mentioned some of the best dogs of recent years—but their 
names are so familiar that it seems a waste of time. It is 
also impossible to enumerate all the breeders known to me 
during my career. Astheir names are legion, and I might 
easily omit the names of some that deserve to be placed in 
the first rank as breeders, I would rather, in conclusion, say 
that, if I have omitted any feature that any of my readers 
would have liked to have seen mentioned, it may be taken 
for ne that it is an oversight; and at their request I 
would gladly give them all the infcrmation in my power. I 
trust the day will soon come when suitable classes will be 
provided for this breed at all our shows, and that gentlemen 
— be appointed to judge them who “‘urderstand them ”— 
and then only may we hope to see at our leading shows good 
classes of the most beautiful of all dogs, the Yorkshire Toy 
Terrier.—G. H. Wilkinson in the Stock-Keeper. 


PHILADELPHIA DOG SEOW.—Philadelphia, Feb. 9.— 


Editor Forest and Stream: The Philaciclphia Kennel Club 
will hold a dog show April ly, 2v, 21 aud 22.—E. Comrort, 
President, 
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HARE DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In northern New England we often hear this question from 
sportsmen: ‘‘Why isit we cannot get reliable rabbit hounds?” 


It is a fact that our best rabbit, or properly speaking, hare 


hounds will, at times, and often, too, lose one of these 
‘racers’? in the most sgrrevating manner. After diligent 
observation and inquiry, I have yet to learn of a single do; 
that was even approximately infallible in the pursuit o 
these timid denizens of our fur thickets. We havea goodly 
number of hounds hereabouts that will follow a fox for 
several days over as he fox country as there isin the 
United States, with the ideal fox-hound sagacity and perse- 
verance; but not a hare dog that will not lose from one to 
half a dozen hares every time he is taken out. Gentlemen in 
my own town have gone to great trouble and expense in pro- 
curing dogs for this fascinating sport; but asa rule the 
emg to be useless. There are reasons for this difficulty, 
hink. Firstly, our hares = out very little scent anyway. 
Secondly, they are generally hunted after a snow storm, 
which in these latitudes are by no means always damp 
storms. =—- the hares take long jumps in running. 
Fourthly, the dog’s barking jumps other hares, whic 
will often cross, or follow along in for a distance the 
runway of the hare first jumped. Finally a small 
dog will sink in nearly out of sight in the deep, 
dry snow, of which we have so much on our moun- 
tains, and a large dog in a light fall of snow will run 
altogether too fast. Unfortunately, we cannot always have 
such a depth of snow as will be adapted to each kind of dog. 
I am convinced that dogs which will do well on the kind 
found south of us are almost useless on Southern hares. 
Beagles we find too small and large hounds too fast. 

Is there no remedy then? I think there is. By crossing 
beagles with hounds of the Virginia foxhound blood, for 
instance, beth sire and dam being trained on hares and 
nothing else, and with an occasional new infusion of blood 
of the same character, obtain, in due course of time, the 
much desired result—a dog of good nose, cunning and grit 
with the ——- to make his way through deep snow, an 
not too fast. [ama firm believer in the laws of heredity, 
and I _— that characteristics of mind and 1 may be 
cultivated and improved in dogs by painstaking breeding, 
as surely as one or the other or both have been in the cases 
of hogs, cattle and horses. 

Many of the patrons of your journal must have hare dogs. 
let us hear from them as to how their dogs were bred an 
broken, and, although numbers of them may not ——- 
me in my statement as to the present inefficiency of the hare 
dog they may enlighten those who have made observations 
similar to DALG. 


THE DOGS OF ANTIQUITY. 


ANINE historical times take us as far back as the ancient 

/ Egyptians, whose regard for those intelligent animals 
was so great as to lead them to exalt them to the rank of 
deities. However preposterous this fact may now appear to 
some of us, it may strike one that the ceanpere inhabitants 
of the Nile Valley were not so dark in mind as in body, for, 
grateful for the important sanitary services rendered by the 
scavenger dogs that abounded in their great cities, they 
showed their appreciation by paying them homage after their 
fashion. Then let us not glance with such a consciousness 
of a at the puppy mummies that stare so inanely 
from the glass cases of the British Museum, for some day 
future rejetoris of the “coming race” may look with a grim 
smile upon the tombstone of Darwin. 

Laying aside some mongrel forms, two distinct species 
only are depicted on the ancient Egyptian monuments, one 
a tall, strong-limbed greyhound, either spotted black and 
white, or of a dun color; the other a terrier-looking little 
beast, very similar to the oft-recurring jackal, but different 
in a characteristic tail. 

The Assyrians of old were keen sportsmen and rivalled, 
or, perhaps, eclipsed, the boasted record of some of our 
mighty Nimrods, for they fearlessly hunted the lion and 
tiger in an age when repeating rifles and breechloading shot- 
guns were yet buried ages deep in the future. 

In the royal battues the game was brought down with no 
other weapons than bow and arrow and the deadly javelin; 
but the huntsmen were accompanied in the chase by huge, 
fierce dogs, resembling the gigantic Thibetan mastiff, on 
whose courage they greatly depended for their safety. Re- 
lays of the somewhat gaunt-looking steeds of the country 
and period must have been necessary to enable the Nineve- 
han grandees to follow the strong-muscled hounds after their 
favorite prey, the swift footed wild ass, and rich must 
have been the sport as they careened in full cry through 

lain and over rocky hillsides. Probably to a similar breed 

elonged the dog sent as a present to Alexander the Great 
by the King of Albania, which Pliny mentions in his 
“Natural History.” This dog, when turned loose before 
bears, wild boars and stags, refused to attack them. This 
conduct so disgusted the monarch that he ordered the animal 
to be destroyed, but the King of Albania hearing of this, 
sent him another, with the recommendation to put before 
the noble animal antagonists worthy of its strength and 
courage. Thereupon Alexander had a lion provided, and the 
dog was liberat In twenty seconds the back of the lion 
was broken. An elephant was next selected for an encounter 
with this Molossus, with equally fatal results; the mastodon 
bewildered by incessant and lightning-like attacks on ali 
sides, gradually became giddy and finally came down with 
a crash, the ground shaking with the fall, to the intense and 
demonstrative delight of the great conqueror. 

In ancient times dogs apparently ‘“‘took the shilling,” as 
we have an account of a king of Garamantes being brought 
back from exile by 200 dogs “which he maintained to com- 
bat against all his opponents.”’ 

Pliny also telis us that ‘‘the po of Colonophon and 
Costaboh kept troops of dogs for the super of war, and 
these used to fight in the front rank and were never known 
to retreat; they were faithful auxiliaries,’’ and what was 

uite an item required no pay except food and lodging. 

istory does not inform us whether the regimental cook ever 
worked up surplus or decrepid dogs into bolognas—some- 
times silence speaks more eloquently than words. 

Wolf dogs and greyhounds, with a smaller spaniel-like 
breed, are the dogs oftener recorded by Greek art. The two 
former seem to have been chiefly used by the chase, and the 
latter appears as a favorite with the gentler sex, depicted on 
the decorated vases of the time. In the scene illustrating 
the recognition between Ulysses and his faithful dog Argus, 
we find “the dog is of the large mens kind with long 
head, square muzzle and curved tail.” 

Homer mentions table dogs; these in paintings and sculp- 
tures of banquet scenes are shown picking up crumbs, a 
privilege they sometimes shared with favorite roosters, the 
silver spur: “royal games.’’ But we are sorry to say our 
faithful friend and servitors have not been equally well 
treated in all countries. In Sygaros, an island lying off the 

romontory of Ras-el-Had, they were sedulously expelled 
rom the interior and left to wander and die on the seashore, 
a most extraordinary proceeding which is wholly unex- 
plained. Cruelty of some character appears occasionall 
leasant to m ind, and such exhibitions as those afford 
5 the Roman circus have their modified representations in 
the tournaments and jousts of the middle ages, as well as in 
the bull fights of the present day. 

Sculptured specimens of Molossian dogs may be seen at 
the entrance of the Sala degli Animali, inthe Vatican. In 
the Graeco-Roman saloon of the British Museum there is a 
statuette representing the metamorphosis of Acteon; the in- 







discreet huntsman being attacked by his hounds, which are 
of the wolf-dog variety. In the lower room there is also a 
capital marble group of two greyhounds at play, from the 
Monte Cognolo, near Rome, 

It is noticeable that none of the old greyhounds have the 
thinness of limbs of our modern ones, and the puppy trails 
of those in the latter specimen are very evident. ncient 
writings give us so many testimonials of the dog’s fidelity 
and intelligence that it would require a volume of no mean 
size to hold them. FRANK HEYWOOD. 


COON DOGS.—Editor Forest and Stream: In reply 
to “W. C.” in yours of Jan. 27,1 would say that when 
I was young coon hunting was my steady diet. Whena 
collegian, Bose and Tiger absorbed much more of my at- 
tention than Cewsar’s Commentaries or Davies’s mathematics. 
The result of my observation was that a cross between a 
hound and a ‘‘yaller’ dog was the best coon dog. If the 
‘“‘valler’”’ was a collie, it did first rate; a snapping dog is the 
thing to handle a coon singly, and if a wildcat is stirred up 
by mistake, nothing but a “snap and let go’’ dog has any 
business there. A hold-fast like a bulldog would be disem- 
bowelled in short order. Nowadays that we have got past 
‘“‘valler’”’ dogs, I would suggest the cross of a hound ona 
Bedlington or other large terrier. If the Airedales are 
thoroughly good vermin dogs, I should think they would be 
the thing, adding weight, power and ‘‘varmint”’ capacity to 
the cross. An old hound who has lost the edge off of his 
s often makes a good coon dog, but my observation was 
that the hound lacked the vermin-killing taste that is wanted 
in acoon dog. What glorious fun coon hunting is. Fox 
hunting is well enough in its way, but if in a deer district 
some of you ‘‘sportsmen’”’ are sure to kill a hound if the un- 
fortunate gets on the trail of a deer, and if there ever was a 
hound that wouldn’t run a deer trail or chivy a goat, I 
wouldn’t have him, for he wouldn’t be able to scent his din- 
ner if ten yards away. Then, there is no knowing where a 
fox chase may lead you to, and the most ardent hunter has 
legs that will get tired climbing over hills and rocks. A 
coon chase is so easily gotten up, has such a free and easy 
way about it, no wrangling about ‘There, Flute is ahead,” 
followed by “You’re a liar, it’s Lead,” a lot of wrangling 
about something they know nothing of, and in the nature of 
things can’t know anything of. Then the fun of climbing a 
tree after a coon, to find that the dog has “‘lied,’’ is immense, 
not in the eyes of the climber, but in those who witness it, 
and who are not the owners of the dog that “‘lied.’, Then 
again, the murderous instinct of mankind is gratified in a 
coon chase, for the rule is that you “kill something,” while 
7 = do it in a fox hunt the chances are you don’t see it.— 


MR. H. WYNDHAM CARTER.—At Maidstone, on Satur- 
day, before Mr. Justice Denman, Harry Wyndham Carter, 
described in the calendar as a journalist, was charged with 
feloniously wounding Frederick Willson, with intent to 
maim. Mr. —t. Q. C.,and Mr. Grain appeared for the 
Se and Mr. Cock, Q. C., and Mr. Gill defended. 

o bailiffs were trying to enter the house of the prisoner 
under a bill of sale. The prisoner came to the window, 
which was a projecting one, warned the bailiffs three times, 
and then fired down upon one of them with a revolver but 
missed him, as he took shelter underneath the window. The 
other then called out that Carter was a coward to shoot at 
the head. On this Carter fired at the second man. The 
revolver was loaded with cartridges filled with No. 8 shot, 
which Carter had had made for the purpose. The bailiff was 
shot in the face and head, and one of the shots entering the 
eye, caused loss of sight. It appeared that Carter, in conse- 
quence of threats uttered against a collector of income-tax, 
had been bound over to keep the peace on a former occasion. 
In the result he was found guilty of unlawful wounding. 
The judge, in giving sentence, said it was a very bad case, 
and inflicted on him the maximum penalty of five years’ 
penal servitude.—The (London) Times. 


LARGE MASTIFF PUPPIES.—Fair Haven, Vt., Feb. 1.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In reply to Mr. Haldeman’s 
communication of Jan. 27, claiming the largest mastiff bitch 
of which there is any record, I agree with him that his is a 
very large one, but not equaled by several I could give, sired 
by Mr. Winchell’s’ Boss, at 7mos. old. I gave the weight of 
my Boss’s Zulu, 132lbs.; Boss’s Major, 124!4lbs.; Boss’s Joe, 
118lbs. The two bitches of this litter were sick with the dis- 
temper nearly one month previous, and weighed only a trifle 
more than they did at 6mos. Boss’s Meg weighed 1131s1bs., 
Boss’s Venus, the titman of the litter, weighed 1091bs. Mr. 
Winchell’s Boss’s Minnie (A.K.R. 3374) at 7mos. weighed 
119141bs., now at 13mos. weighs 153lbs. Idoubtif the weight 
of any one all in one litter was ever equaled before. Also, I 
question if there ever was a mastiff stud dog that shows such 
a record.—CHAs. R. ALLEN. 


BESSIE’S PEDIGREE.—Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 6.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In your issuecf Jan. 20 Mr. W. B. Wells 
of Chatham, Ont., states that Bessie’s pone is false. If 
it be true why did not Mr. Wells or Mr. Brown dispute it 
in 1885, when she was advertised for sale in FOREST AND 
STREAM by Mr. Harrington; also when she was exhibited at 
Boston in the same year % A. R. Fowler, Newburyport, 
Mass. When I purchased Bessie from G. H. Lang, Haver- 
hill, Mass., he gave me the following aes Bessie: 
black and white ticked. Bred by A. W. Harrington, Ruth- 
ven, Ont., whelped April, 1884, owned by J. B. Bolton, New- 
buryport, Mass. Sheis by Mingo out of Fausta II. if this 
pedigree is genuine, as they claim it te be, let them come 
out and show their colors.—I. TENNEY. 


THE PROVIDENCE DOG SHOW.—The first show of 
the Rhode Island Kennel Club will be held at Providence, 
R. L., March 29 to April 1. The premiums offered are silver 
medals in the champion classes, and $10 and $5, in all of 
the prominent classes, with $8 and $4 in the others, and 
diplomas in the puppy classes. The Secretary writes that 
$250 in cash is already offered in special prizes and that 
enough more is expected to give each of the classes a hand- 
some sum. We have no doubt that the entry list will be a 
large one. As this will be the initial exhibition of the 
Providence Club it is greatly to be hoped that the organizers 
may meet such success as will encourage them to give other 
shows in the future. 


THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS CLUB. — Editor 
Forest and Stream: Notice is hereby given that there will 
be a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Field Trials Club at the Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
10 A. M. on Monday, February 21, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the charges preferred in the matter of the handling 
of Ben Hill in the Ben Hill-Lillian heat’ at the recent 
trials, and for the consideration of such other business as 
may properly be brought before the committee. Members of 
the club and all interested are invited to attend. By order 
of the Executive Committee.—W. B. SHATTUC, President. 


SPANIEL SWEEPSTAKES.—The American Spaniel 
Club offer a sweepstake for field spaniels whelped in 1886, 
also a sweepstake for cocker spaniels.—A. C. WILMERDING, 
Secretary, 17 Murray street, New York. 


THE BOSTON DOG SHOW.—The New England Kennel 
Club are making every effort to have their coming show the 
best that has ever been held in Boston. The premiums 
offered are very liberal, $20, $10 and a medal in nearly all the 


them being in cash. The club have taken the lead in allow- 

ing puppies to be withdrawn the second day of the show. 

This is a very sensible arrangement that we are sure will be 
leasing to exhibitors, and the example will doubtless be 
ollowed by other clubs. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 
are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
=" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Boyd Noble. By Dr. R. I. Hampton, Athens, Ga., for black and 
white English setter dog, whelped Aug. 17, 1886, by Count Noble 
out of Belle Boyd (AR. 1277). 

Alf =~ By Dr. R. I. magne. Athens, Ga., for bluc belton 
and tan English setter dog, whelped Aug. 17, 1886, by Count Noble 
out of Belle Boyd (A.K.R. 1277). ; 

Zoraya. By Dr. R. I. Hampton, Athens, Ga., for white, black 
and tan English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 17, 1886, by Count Noble 
out of Belle Boyd (A.K.R. 1277). 

Clifford's Bow. By Geo. E. Wilson, Van Wert, Ohio, for liver 
—_ white pointer dog, whelped July 13, 1886, by King Bow out of 
Sue. 

Queen. By Hiram Card, Elora, Ontario, for black Newfound- 
land bitch, whelped Nov. 15, 1886, by Sancho out of Juno II. (Carlo 


+Juno). 
Taglioni.. By Chas. E. Taylor, Bath, Me., for liver-ticked pointer 
bitch, whelped August, 1886, by Bob (Bang—Princess Kate) out of 


Mollie (Don Carlos—Regalia). _ 

Black Aggie. By Harry D. Brown, Waterbury, Vt., for black 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 24, 1886, by Black Pete (A.K.R. 
5071) out of Althea (A.K.R. 842). : 

Madam. By Johu H. Sutcliffe, Louisville, Ky., for tawny and 
white St. Bernard bitch, whelped a 18, 1986, by Merchant Prince 
Cant out of Nun (Monk LI.—Abbess I1.). 

Maxie. By R. L. Houston, Birmingham, Ala., for black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 29, 1886, by his Bob H. 
out of Minnie Belle. 


Norah V. By C. W. Poteohees, Hoboken, N. J., for red Irish 
setter bitch. whelped May 10, 1886, by Glencho (Elcho— Noreen) out 
of Norah O’More (Berkley—Tilly). ' 


NAMES CHANGED. 


Mustard to Happy Obo. By Harry D. Brown, Waterbury, Vt., 
for black cocker spaniel dog, re Aug. 24. 1885, by Obo (Far- 
row’s Obo—Farrow’s Betty) out of Althea (A.K. R. 842). 


BRED. 
2" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Queen Obo—Doc._ American Cocker Kennels’ (Camden, N. J.) 
ng cone bitch Queen Obo (A.K.R. 3082) to their Doc (A.K.R. 
195), Jan. 25. 

Royal Fan—Gunner. Hiram Card’s fam, Ont.) foxhound bitch 
Royal Fan to H. Card’s Gunner, Feb. 1. 

Chimer—Blue Cap. Hiram dard’s (Elora, Ont.) beagle bitch 
Chimer (A.K.R. 669) to his Blue Cap (Blue Cap—Blue Bell), Jan. 


Zylpha—Dick Laverack. Samuel 8S. McCuen (New Orleans, La.) 
English setter bitch Zylpha (Count Noble—Sanborn’s Nellie) to 
his Dick Laverack (A.K.R. 2051), Jan. 22. 

Fairy II.—Doctor, L. Gardner (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.) pointer bitch 
Fairy IT. (A.1K.1. 43887) to W. Crawford’s Doctor (imp. Pilot—imp. 


Madge), Jan. 30. 

Lass—Planet. B. F. Seitner’s (Dayton, 0.) pointer bitch Lass 
oe ila to Idstone Kennels’ Planet (Meteor—Accident), 

an. 30. : 

Lady Croxrteth—Planet. B. F. Seitner’s (Dayton, O.) Pointer bitch 
Lady Croxteth (Croxtcth—Lass) to Idstone IXennels’ Planet (Me- 
teor—Accident), Oct. 29. ; 

Spinaway II.—Planet. B. ¥, Seitner’s (Dayton, O.) pointer bitch 
Spinaway II. (imp. Bang—Spinaway) to Idstune Kennels’ Planet 
(Meteor—Accident), Oct. 51. 

Roxy Vera—William Tell. C, A. Parker’s (Worcester, Mass.) 

inter bitch Roxy Vera (Pete, Jr.—Roxy) to his William Tell (A. 

<.R. 2640), Jan. 10. 

Nellic D.—Wiiliam Tell. J. H. Jewett’s (Worcester, Mass.) 
pointer bitch Nellie D. (Vandevort’s Don—Daisy B.)toC. A. Park- 
er’s William Tell (A.IKK.R, 2640), Jan. 25. , 

Mavis—Clipper. Jas. Watson’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie bitch 
Mavis (Eclipse—Nesta A.K.R. 1494) to his Clipper (Eclipse—Nesta 
(A.K.B. 1494), Feb. 7. ‘ ; 

Irene—Scot Free. Glencoe Collie Kenneis’ (East Bethlehem, Pa.) 
collie bitch Irene (Bounce, A.K.R. 2456—Ailsa, A.K.L. 1217), to 
their Scot Free (A..R. 3632), Jan. 24. 

Louise—Scot Free. Glencoe Collie Kennels’ (East Bethlehem, 
Pa. collie bitch Louise (A.K.R. 3363) to their Scot Free (A.K.R. 
3632). Jan. 18, 

Peg—Suil-a-Mor, _C. F., Chase’s (Manchester, N. H.) Irish setter 
bitch Peg (Dash Elcho—Ruby) to Jos. Hayes’s Suil-a-Mor (Clare- 
mont—Dido), Feb. 1. p 

Red Flash—Sarsficld. HH. B. Spencer’s (Catskill, N. Y.) Irish set- 
ter bitch Red Flash (Glencho—Daisy) to Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s Sars- 
field (Garryowen—Currer Belle II.), Dec. 25. 
Stream: I sent a correction to the above a week ago, but I s.e it 
has not been corrected. Will you please have it correct? It is cus- 
tomary to — pedigree, is it not, in the weekly FOREST AND 
STREAM? Please answer and oblige Henry B. SPENCER, Catskill, 
N.Y. [We cheerfully publish this correction, which it would not 
have been necessary to do had_ the note been po written in 
the first place, as we find that the copy is exactly as the item was 
published last week.] 

WHELPS. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Blackberry Girl. Jas. Watson’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie bitch 
Blackberry Girl (Rutland—Strawberry Girl, A.K.R. 3494), Jan. 16, 
eleven (three dogs) — dead), by his Cli = at. 2529). 

Princess Helene. Ramapo Kennels’ (Mahwah, N. J.) English set- 
ter bitch Princess Helene (Thunder—Bessie), Jan. 1], six (two 
dogs), by Duke-Rhoebe Kennels’ Buckellew (A.K.R. 30). 

Florrie II. N. Leonard’s (Boston, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Florrie Il. (Lancaster—¥Florrie), Jan. 31, nine (six dogs), by his 
Prince (Pride—Florrie). 4 i 

Passion. Wm. Tallman’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) English setter 
bitch Passion (A.K.R. 3424), November, 1886, six (three dogs), by 
Herman F. Schellhass’s Belthus (Rock—Meg). 

Lady Croxteth. B.¥F. Seitner’s (Dayton, O.) pointer bitch Lady 
Croxteth (Croxteth—Lass), Jan. 2, six dogs, by Idstone Kennels’ 
Planet (Meteor—Accident). 

Brownie. N. V. Ketchum’s (Savannah, Ga.) cocker spaniel 
ae (A.K.R. 3072), Jan. 29, one dog, by his Obo—Crit 
(A.K.R. > 

Spinaway IT. B. F. Seitner’s (Dayton, O.) pointer bitch Spina- 
way II. (Bang—Spinaway), Jan. 5, eight (three dogs), by Idstone 
Kennels’ Planet (Meteor—Accident). 


SALES. 
(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Fritz (A.K.R. 1251)—Virginia (A.K.R. 1357) whelps.. Lemon and 
white pointer bitches, waned May_ 27, 1886, by C. W. Littlejohn, 
Fe meaenigg OA one each to John H. Hodges and W. W. Labburner, 

Shicago, Ml. 

ia (A.K.R. 3921). Fawn, black points, English mastiff bitch, 
whelped June 8, 1880, by Victor M. Haldeman, General Wayne, Pa., 
to F. A. Page, Bath, Me. a ail 

Bodkin. Black, white and tisked_ English setter dog, whelped 
Aug. 27, 1886, by Buckellew out of Nellie Druid, by Duke-Rhawbe 
Kennels, Flatbush, L. I., to E. R. Watson, Kearney, Neb. 

Gifford’s Bow. Liver’ and white pointer dog, whelped July 18, 
1886, by King Bow out of Sue, by Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, 
Mich., to Geo. E. Wilson, Van Wert, O. 

Koko. Black cocker spaniel dog, whel June 14, 1886, by 
yaar (A.K.R. 4392) out of Fannie, by W. J. Furness, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., to G. H. Carr, Hartford, Conn. 

Bess Obo (A.K.R. 4092._ Black cocker eet bitch, whelped May 

elphia, ae 


24, 1886, by Associated Fanciers, Phil Pa., to Dr. J 
Wheelock Waterbury, Vt. 

The Earl—Cully whelp. Black and_tan points cocker’ spaniel 
bitch, whelped Sept. 7, 1886, by Chas. E. Taylor, Bath, Me., to G. B. 


Drummond, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Beithus—Passion whelps. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped 
November, 1886, by Herman F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, N. Y., to A. 


M. Hunter, New York city. 
Mavis. Sable collie bitch. whelped July 27, 1884, by Eclipse out 
. Kyle, Sound h, Conn., to 


of imp. Nesta (A.K.R. 1494), by A. 
niel dog, whelped Aug. 24, 1 b 


Jas. Watson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mustard. Black cocker 's 
Obo II. out of Althea (A.K.R. 842), by Hubert Flint, Haver 


classes, besides a large number of special prizes, many of | Mass., to Harry D. Brown, Waterbury, Vt. 
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k Pete (A.K.R. 3071)—Althea (A.K.R. 842) whelps. Four 
wind cocker ail dogs and two bitches, whelped Oct. 24, 1886, 
by Harry D. Brown Waterbury. Vt., one each to George J. Payson, 
Englewood, N. J., Fleetwood Kennels, Delhi, Delaware county, N. 
Y. Dr. J.T. Wheelock, Wakernery, Vt., F. C. Evans, Moretown, 
Vt. aud F. E. Atkins, Burlington, Vt. 
PRESENTATIONS. 
. Black and white English setter dog, whelped March 31, 
wees 1. sunt Noble out of Belle Boyd, by ‘Dr. R. I. Hampton, 
Athens, Ga., to Hon. A. J. Orovatt, Brunswick, Ga, 


contest, two teams from this city entered to shoot, the 


ream of Company D, Twelft 


ranged between the tw 
chusetts’ Combination Ringed Target. 


day and score much lower than the second match: 




















WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Feb. 1.—In the first Bullard ripe rifle 
illiams- 
rt Rifle Club, organized eee 1886, and the old and reliable 
Regiment N.G. Pa. Company D's 

total score, adding handicap, was 594; and the score of the 
Williamsport Rifle Club 501. After the scores were received 
through your valuable paper, a series of three matches was ar- 
‘0 clubs, distance 200yds., using the Massa- 

he team losing two 
matches out of the three to furnish an oyster supper for both 
teams. The first match, January 24, was as follows. Very windy 


















WILMINGTON, Del., Feb. 3.—The Wilmington Rifle Club is now 
equipped fer indoor as well as field shooting. Having arranged 
pe peers shooting some of the members assembled at their 
headquarters this evening for a match at short range. Iinclosea 
pon of the target we are using for gallery practice. It is a modi- 
ied Hinman target, reduced 1n proportion from 200yds. for 12%. 
It was necessary to drop the 5 and 7 circles as well as the divisions 
of the bullseye, because so great a reduction brought the rings too 
close together for practical purposes, but the bullseye and remain- 
ing rings are in exact proportion to the 2u0yds. target. We count 
a bullseye as 9, because that is the average value of the Hinman 
bullseye. Our target is a steel plate with a in. hole for bullseye, 





DEATHS. ompany D, Twelfth Regiment N. G. P., Geo. Gilmore, Captain: | leading to the gong hammer back of the target, and the circles are 
Heather. Brindle Scotch terrier bitch, whelped_ March, 1882 | Fullmer 75 9 810 9 9 910 7 traced on the face. The members are well pleased with the target, 
(Kiltey—Gyp), owned by J. H. Naylor, Chicago, Il., Jan. 29. Spotts.......--..eeeeveeeeeee -12 412 4 8 8 6 0 5 7-66 as a score made on it will correspond very closely with one made 
Fry.....-+-0+: -6 6765 05 4 6 10-55 in the field on the larger target, as the reduction of the “possible” 
WIRGSR.. 608 scnces cece 89 70710 7 712 3-70 compensates for the absence of the rings. I inclose score made 
KENNEL MANAGEMENT. } jonas : : a 6 : 79 . a ae this evening, but it is not up to average as our light was not good: 
tee e eee eneeeeeeee Oreee « « — Fz Seeds g g . . 219923-4444— 
{2 No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. Cook... . Selec davithe Vaanteeaoe: 403597249 3-H J E Nowinan, 2.2 2espaOd— $5 HA Neluel ears “Goueais34a— 49 
8. B.. Powtastet.— Seer > Gowels Sree, ona in good sontten ota. Mcdaladda)ecncdeanqusasenes < : : 7 ‘ : 22 : 3s © Heinel, Sr. ee as 650410543 —51 C Carleton eee ont 4514303 
h syrup of buckthorn in teaspoonful doses. Give five drops | Jamison..............eeceeeeeeees 5 — ; arlington..... 2469344 ra teen. 20643 —24 
> at tion of arsenic morning and evening in the food. Ra nee 611 ¢ 9 910 5 4 9 9—77—655 | H Simpson.......... 4443939422—44 H. SIMPSON, Secretary. 
J.S. W., Waterbury, Vt.—Your dog has canker of the ears. Get INS 5 cdvccas ccandus-sdanexcoreunceeadioaxatdaias 5 W ORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 5.—Worcester Rifle Association, Pine 
the following: Of ee os of oe — Total 705 Grove Kange, regular a cond Mateh 
‘am, of water six drams. ix. rop uD 1€ ears morning an POUL. ....--+-- gates LE ee uee a ecee seceas fe Sekeses, «css eevee : a en. is a 
— a few drops only. after cleansing and dryiug. ee _— a N. a. eae ae Bry re AG ate Wilddsuxéaca @nmataammone eases ; 8 : : 2 z 2 ‘ 7 . 
C. E., Charlestown. Twocockcr pups,5 mos. old, have been sick | Piatt... ......-.....- s--0..0-.. OB 71 7 5 06 7 8B Tim Leighton......00 2000000559777 6 8 8 785 
for two weeks. Symptoms: running water at nose and eyes; eyes | Kelley..............-.00004 eeeeee 1229999 9 511 6 10—89 **" Practice Score. 
gum up if not washed daily; slight cough and inclined to choke | Millspaugh..................... 4. 1049 5 811 7 9 8 77% Ge Ui ei abeisisGutelnat nde ee 10 6 7 8 6 9 61010 880 
at times. Treated for distemper at first, but think it is worms | Johnson.......................... 09 4911 5 7 711 5—68 Tim Leighton..........+..- --e:.-s+.5 6 6 9 7 910 8 6 6 9—79 
now as I have found some. They eat well and appear smart. | Crum............ -..0sce8 ceeeees 1609778 0 6 356 i OE RA RT 97910 710 9 6 5 6-7 
Sneeze and snuffle all the time. Ans. We think your pups have had | Harder...............0 ceeseeeseee 8 4510 5 8 0 4 610 6—R WOE on eg ie et ee 8798 71059 6 7% 
both distemper and worms. Purge with castor oil and then give | Whitehead....................++- 05 6 51 610 9 8 868 WOMEN 05 5 ded 5c0sc3cccusacoescaaads 88776877 8 6 
thirty grains of areca nut powdered and made into a large pill to] Heller.................00ee0e0e 108 809 8 8 812 3-89 I GIs oad 5 cdc tawcuvens 8758106876 67 
each dog. Feed only on milk for a week. Give three grains of | Rothrock................seecesee: 66040909 5 3—42—C91 APOWD. «6s see sees ceneeeereerececes 
quinine three times daily in pill form hidden in a morsel of meat. Second Match, Jan. 31I—Company D, Twelfth Regiment, N. G. P., TORONTO, Jan. 29.—The Scarboro Rifle Association held its 
If they have fever give two drops of tincture of aconite every hour. | Geo. Gilmore, Captain: annual meeting at Mr. J. W. Kennedy’s, Agincourt, this evening. 
WIE oo ucaxdscdvacdacusciok%s 91210 9 9121211 9 7—100 Fhe —— — ~ - your are ee fennie, President; 
SS S Madyddcuasdeuacvunasaieaats 795 5 8 600 91l— ieo. Chester, First Vice-President ; R. Dark, Second Vice-Presi- 
7 Pasetsadicsitadessustisevses 77610 91 811 6 7 x2 gents a Ww. oa Secretary; ‘ = Kenned ry ee 
M : . TS cc nccadadieccnnsee¥ee os 610 9 51110 7 4 §— 7 ese officers, together with Isaac Stobc, R. McCowan and 8. 
at ifle and Cr. ap Shaoting. | peeing 710 810101110 5 8 Bow Kennedy, form the Executive Committee. This association was 
; = t I od ovcnecusessccngaove 839055799 8 8&6 started less than one year ago; it has now over fitfy members, and 
Era stectia accnccatearucetns 711012 6 910 9 8 10—9%1 after paying all expenses had a balance on hand of over $31 at the 
7 i 07 511 710 6 6 6 7—65 close of the year. The club is one of the best in the Province.... 
Aadresss all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Mamet sn ced roe sk ‘109510 8049 6 8 ¢#9 The Newmarket Gun Club has elected the, following officers: 
MU ibcesacivdevcdanee atone 8 8 9 81110 5 6 8 4~— 77—768 resident, T. Ratcliff; Vice-President, - Brunton; Secretary- 
50 | Treasurer, J. Gower. Match Committee: G. W. Wilkinson, T. 7. 
RANGE AND GALLERY. Bailey, A. T. Doan and the officers....At a meeting of the East 
Jith | eS ha Pe eat aaa a ae 8 Toronto Gun Club in Leslieville, on Feb, 3, John McLatchie was 
REST SHOOTING Willinunsport Rtttie Club, N. A. Hughes, Captain: - elected Franens, Temes ae Vice-President; ae —— 
° NE MeMR eo ho wesc oe nae Ss 511f1 911 9 610 8 6~ 86 Secretary; Samuel Greenwood, Treasurer. The President pre- 
‘ r Forest a str : EMIS =| ccecakecugencconcdcecses 8 811 810 8 6 9 6 O88 sented to Nv’. Felstead a handsome silver cup suitably engraved, 
ee : es... there are no rifle ranges nor shooting | Heller.........-.-.+eeeeee sree eee -9 710 711 8 6 9 6 9— % the gift of Capt. Cooper, Felstead having won it three times in 
clubs and very few rifle shooters. 1am forced, when the shooting | Piatt................-eeeeeee scene ll 4 6 9 919 0 7 6 9% succession. 
fever comes on, which it has periodically for the last thirty years, a: agrecesnensenereey <eKes . : % 5 73 : 2 > = Give distance and target when you send scores. 
i i MBN ace dasvadas civadeas 5! = 
“ies Case giten my greatest attention to the shooting | Millspaugh ........ -.--.-+-.. ++ 1010 6 9 5 0 8 9 10— 67 
of .22-calibers at rest, and as some of the work was beyond my own Kelley Ree teAdhistaccckiiseeenadeads 9 91110 7 811 6 9 12-92 
expectations, I believe the result of my experimenting will be of JOHNSON. .... 6... eee seen cece eee eee 6 52121011 6 7 8 12-39 THE TRAP. 
interest toa portion of your readers, Wluile I have barrels for | Whitehead............. ......+-- 7 910 5 8 0 91212 9-%—-814 








both long and short cartridges, my practice has been mostly with 
a 24in. .22 Maynard, using the short 3-grain Winchester rim-fire 
cartridge. My shooting has been with globe sights ata plain white 
target, 24% to 3in. square, for 25yds., and 4 to 5in. square for 0yds, 


First match Company D won by 14; second match by 4, total 18, 
The Rifle Club will furnish the oyster supper next Monday. The 
two matches were close ones, and considering that the club was 
only organized four months ago, and that the first time they ever 
shot at 200yds. was on Dec. ice shooting was good; and in the 









Scores ne publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 





_ near future you can look for better scores.—WILLIAMSPORT. A NEW SCORE BOOK, entitled “Miss Annie Oakley's Climax 

' Give distance and target when you send scores. Score Book,” is published by the U. S. Cartridge Co, for gratuitous 

5 ; circulation. Miss Oakley is an Ohio girl, 20 years old, who has used 

LAWRENCE, Mass., Feb. 6.—The following scores were made | firearms for ten years. A personal sketch in the Score Book says: 

at the regular weekly shoot of the Lawrence Rifle Club on Satur- | “Ever since a toddling child she has had an iuherent love for fire- 

day, Feb. 5., Bullard Team Match (No. 2): arms aud hunting, and atthe age of ten she, as often as ammu- 

E. F. Richardson........-.....-+- 9 91010 9 810 8 9 10—92 nition was obtainable, would smuggle ner brother’s musket and 

3 O. M. Jowell.........+: teeccceseee 79689 8 8 7 910-81 steal into the woods, where game at that time was plentiful. 

Wm. Fisher............ teserserees 5 8 910 6 7 5 710 9-H Naturally she was a good shot and came home well supplied with 

Oe sik oeeciieacs esdadadacdewasces 7710 89768 7 5-74 game. Atthe age of twelve she was presented with a li-gauge 

Be OURER. 66.0250 ce cescccvwsessece 45 4510 9 9 710 6—72 muzzleloading shotgun. With this she improved rapidly and be- 

Ws RIM oda k awocdnasd-eccdenaneases 5 6 5 7979 8 7 5-68 came sucha tine shot thatshe rarely missed quail or pheasant; 

C. Frost... 2-2. seer seen eesereeeees 3107667 5 8 8 7-8 and at the age of fourteen she had paid off a mortgage on her 

J. W. Bean... .....--.ceeeceeee -76656679 5 66 father’s homestead with money earned from the sale of game and 

D. P. Norris........-+-- tte ceee ee 47 4910 3 810 3 5-68 skins, shot and trapped by herself alone. Thencame a local repu- 

Bi Wie gsc vaasenccecs adhecuns 6344 9 410 3 38—54—710| tation, and with improved firearms she attracted wider notice. 

Practice match: For the past five years she has been shooting before the public 

EW RGUAIGON. 5 i256 da sccrcdvesesae 10 9 810 7 9 7 8 7 10-85] With great success. The first two years before the public she de- 

OM JOwell.....0060«0- vAsgaageacueraaa 910 7 810 8 710 7 6—s2| voted to rifle and pistol shooting, and there is very little in that 

WHEMIRIRIGIG. Sahte a ccaneeusncan 403 7 810 5 8 7 9 9 9 10—82| line she has not accomplished. At Tiffin, O.,she once shot a ten- 

WORRIES cc, 5 dalcsccwadecdsooex -4 765 79 7 8 9 10—72] cent piece held between the thumb and forefinger of an attend- 

MR MNUEN Cs 6 os cawiavvededsecdenvess 75 49 8 6 8 710 872] antata distance of sft. Iu April, 1884, she attempted to beat the 

CPP o 5 aivadscsddnania enacancess 5 8 6 4 9 810 9 8 4-71] best record made at balls thrownin the air, using a .22-cal. rifle. 

WEEMOINOIMG? 505. cous leuades ce -9 510 7 710 8 5 5 4-70] The best record was %9, made by Dr. Ruth. Miss Oakley used a 

The shooting was done from a little 8x12 building, well warmed | C Frost..........20220 ceeeeceeeeeeeeees 6859965 7 7 7-69] Stevens.22-cal. rifleand broke 943. Her first attempt at clay-pigeon 

and comfortable, from which I could laugh at snow and rain. MURR coo ch ciehicusccncdceeceaeseaxs 66595 9 7 g 6 $67] aud trap-shooting was made about three years ago in Cincinnati, 

in all canes the center of the target was the center shot at and | F Clark.............06 ceeeeeeeeeee cers 5 10 8 4 e 5 3 4 7 6—50 ee — such fine shots as Bandle, McMurchy and other 
measured from. PRUNMN Ts. csccslccuddecnassencacaeese § 5 510 6 5 5 § 57 | noted shots, f 

: = Prete : “In February, 1895, she attempted the feat of shooting at 5,000 


In 50 consecutive shots at 50yds., the only shots fired from the 
gun that day, the total measurement was 25 14-16in., and not a 
shot outside a 2in. ring. 


















in 100 consecutive shots at 25yds., the total measurement was | 0/l=hand: * 
22in., an average of 2/4in. in each string of 10shots, hitting a in, | C D Palmer.........-------+.0. sere oes 810 8 7 8 610 810 9-84 
bullseye 8 times in 10. ON vax accddsiascninasdunndnses -610 7 71010 9 8 8 8—83 

Inclosed are exact copies of 3 targets of 5, 10 and 30 consecutive 8 9 910 8 9 8 8—85 
shots in each, all at 75ft. In the first the 5 shots are entirely inside § 79810 8 7 {—-% 
a in. ring; in the second the centers of the 10 shots are inside, «98 7 8 810 8-8 
and in the third all the 3) shots hit a Win. spot. 9429068 4 2% 

In the vast amount of shooting that has been done with .22-cali- BS 659 3 8 8 5—70 
bers in galleries and elsewhere, there may have been many tar- 598665 7 6-0 
gets made better than these; but to make them requires not only §578 8 5 6 8-6 
a good shooter, a gdod gun, good ammunition, great care and - 6 7 5 8 610 6-6 
pains, but a certain amount of good luck with all the rest. 7 3 ’ . ; : 7 a 

€ e ‘ 


SoutH HAVEN, Mich. H. M. AVERY. 


BOSTON. Feb. 5.—The light proved trying to the eyes of the 
riflemen at Walnut Hill to-day, but the other important condition, 
wind, proved to be excellent, and the large number of riflemen 





shot, but very few scores were completed. The scores: 
Decimal Off-Hand Match. 






























MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 38.—The prize shooting at the Man- 
chester rifle range at the meeting to-day was as follows, 200yds., 


BOSTON, Feb. 2.—At Walnut Hill to-day the weather conditions 
were poor, and there was a small attendance in consequence. The 
Bullard match was postponed. A team match for practice was 








balls in one ont. loading the guns herself. In this feat she used 
three 16-gauge hammer guns. The balls were thrown straight away 
from three traps, liyds. rise. Out of the 5,000shot at she broke 4,772. 
On the secoud thousand she only missed 16, making the best 1,000 
ball record—984. This feat was accomplished near Cincinnati, O., 
in Jess than nine hours. 

“Besides the thousands of exhibitions she has given, she has shot 
in 21 matches and tournaments, winning 25 prizes. Her collection 
of medals and firearms, all of which have been wonor preeented to 
her, is considered the best in America. 

“She has hunted in many of the game sections of America and 
Canada, and says, with a pardouable pride, that she has shot quail 
in Virginia, ducks in linois, prairie chickens in Kansas and deer 
in northern Michigan. Her style and_position at the trap is con- 
sidered perfection by such critics as Budd, Stice, Erb, Bogardus, 
Cody, Carver and the English champions, Graham and Price. 
Shooting clay-pigeons she has a record of 9% out of 100. At live 
pigeons her best record is 23 out of: 25, made in a match for $100. 
What makes Miss Oakley’s feats more surprising is the fact that 
she is small in stature and weighs only 110ibs.” 


TORONTO, Jan. 29.—The second competition for the silver cup 





present enjoyed themselves immensely. a bs 
, Decimal Off-Hand Match. sen Beso chaoseaneterin ae, 5 ’ : ; ; ; 1” 1% = presented by the Canada Blackbird Company, of Niagara, Ont., 
DT WVANCIS Bisa 6 sic vncesee dodo seccuseas 7 9 710 91010 9 7 10—88 en on eee (8 9 6710 9 6 910 781] Which was first shot for in Mr. McDowall’s tournament last 
1&2) ere ORS E66 8 S FIO W O Bawnite, A.......2 22 ccicceec. 71010 8 46999 % 7-79 December, took place at Eglinton to-day. Fourteen competitors 
CE Berry, A. -7 8 5 7 8 Y 91010 9-82] _ ‘67 710 610 7 8 8 6—76| entered the contest, among whom were some from Hamilton and 
W O Burnite, A -71010 7 9 4 810 9 8—92| NP Tufts, A...............0eeeeeee 110 6 8 6 9 7 9 6 8& 6—75| Niagara. The day was bright and clear, and could not have been 
W Charlies, C... -8 6 710 91010 8 7 6—81] 4 5, Brackett.......... eh yee 99998 %%77 7 67| better suited for artificial bird eee About 100 spectators 
A L Brackett, A «S & 2 OW S105 & SW wees Ger: 2).....0<c.ccc- o<c. «ssacosse 1010 7 9 6 5 510 6 9—77| Were present, and were treated tosome fine shooting by Messrs. 
W Gardner, C.... -98989667 8 6% Team Practice Match.—First Team: Stroud, of Hamilton, and Wayper, of Hespeler, who. having tied 
H_ Withington, A -6 49 8 7 9 8 8 710-%] wo Burnite ' 109779 9 610 5 67% at 18 out of 20 at 18yds., went back 3yds. and tried again at 5; then 
JN Frye,C ..... -8 68 8 65 9 8 8 9-75) OR Berry...............00 ee. 789799887 5-7 tied again, breaking 2 out of 3each, After this it was miss and go 
H Severance, A . -7 964107699 9% NF Tufts................ccccc, 8 47 6 410 8.5 8 8—68—223] Out. Wayper missed his sixth bird. Stroud got his 6 straight, 
N F Tufts, A. -6 657910 9 6 8 7% Secondteam: == === thus winning the cup by the splendid score of 31 out of 34. D. Blea 
DL Chase, A 87594997 8 6—72 J Francis , 710 8979 69 8 10-83 was referee. Following is the score: A 
J RK Munroe, A. -8 7 8 510 1 810 7 6-0} Gy Dadman...........-.cccccceeewn8 66699897 GZ Eglinton, Jan. 29.—For the Canada Blackbird Co.’s challenge 
G E Hall, D. 378875766 HW A L Brackett Beno er eae. eo 6575910 45 6 7 991 | cup; 20 birds each at 18yds. rise. 
F Carter (M wt 2c se ¢ €.s ce.:C CUCU eee J Wayper....... ‘i tt NN act censeiadidadeee 12 
F A OORD:....5.2%. since, Woes haere sea area 78378 8 5 610 5-67 Give distance and target when you send scores. W Stroud..:.... TP MAR occixacasinesiscincaancade 12 
Bullard Team Match. Geo Griffith .... ie I idence ncangdeses li 
F J Rabbeth......... as dele CoRR oe 599910 9 8 9 9 7-884 SCHUYLER.—Mr. Jaccb Rutsen Schuyler, who was the senior | Geo Smith........ SW MCMOWIE cos occ avaccecacane 19 
Ee RANER 503s sicict Sicectce caus 10 9 810 7 6 910 7 7—83 member of the firm of Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, died at his} W Felstead......... a I MOCHHHIO....-<00c06 ss iaeeie 10 
DE BNO scans cn scae Siealescetanits 98108979 % 4 780 home, at Bergen Point, Feb. 4. He was stricken with paralysis] W Smyth............... 3 T Loudon, retired. 
OPO ce. ssiacicnccesndavcise 777895 7 9 810-7 several months ago and never recovered. Two weeks ago he fell. | G Carruthers........ .......... J Quarrie, retired. 
ONE FE INAR occ cciccsevecvemes -777779 9 61019-% injuring his head, and the shock caused his death. The deceased, | Shoot off ties of 18: 
N F Tufts........ saceeandetatncd 7579 7 710 6 6 10—7 who was 70 years old, amassed a fortune during the war by furn- At 2lyds., 5 birds each. At 24yds., 3 birds evh. 
Lg ee ee oe 610 7 79 510 9 6 5-774 ishing military equipments. When the city of Bayonne was in-| WStroud....................+++- IE WP aie poids poaieccec oak 2 
EI EMME 6 ci5 ccccvee scmndaces 106375989 9 6-72 corporated in 186 he was selected as one of the Town Council and | J Wayper..................20++++ & J Wayper...... 0... wheduded adas 2 
WG NASR: an. s sasnascvadsaerse 66765 5 9 6 8 7-65 was first president of the Board of Council. He resigned two years At 27yds., miss and go out. 
BE RAGHU. 50s Seinvcess cxces 6676 5 5 510 6 561-746] later. ‘The deceased was a lineal descendant of Phillip Picterus | W Stroud.....................-++ CR A OO a ee 5 
x Rest Match. Van Schuler, who left Amsterdam, Holland, in 1650,and settled | A sweep at 10 birds was also shot, in which ll entered. The 
SE Writer Beso. J<ccvey' custoeem scenes .10 19 10 10 10 10 10 9 10 10-99 | at Fort Orange. His mother was a member of the Van Rensselaer | winners were : 
Di GNARE PS ois cicccnsccdoceenseuenes 10 910101010 9 10 10 10—98| family. Mr. Schuyler married a Miss Sarah Edwards, a descend- | W Stroud........... ......-- Fs) ee IR ooo: teins s edna sna ? 
SUE MUBROG) Ass os ce cccsescosnssecneta 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 9 10 10-98 | ant of Jonathan Edwards. She died about ten years ago. He| W McDowell............ 00.000. 0. We ROMO hse saves dacasasns 6 
H J Foster, A..........0. 0055 spose 10 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 10—98 | leaves two sons and four daughters, all of whom except two are| WELLINGTON, Mass., Feb. 5.—There was a good attendance at 
Steele Pistol Match. 8699 5s married. -| the Wellington Gun Club shoot to-day. In the badge match, 
AC Sedan Pee e creer cee recs eeeens seseseseseseene oe 9884 —o NEWARK, Feb. 2.—The return match between Mr. Dorrler, of Short won in Class A, Lamson in Class BK, and Warren in Class C. 
Ba a i ico eet? ee eae Ra eat Sh Sate a 6-35 | the Zettler Club of New York, and Mr. Godfrey Snellen, of the | Following were the winners in the several events: 1. Six clay- 





SES Fee. 5.—The Salem Rifle Club, at their range to-day, 
had a sma l attendance, but the scores were good, as the figures 


i ler took the le 
Practice Match—Standard oe, Pr Off-hand. a , 


GA EMMIS 3 Ss csecebraca canta t ease 6 6 910 61010 877] he made ! . His lowest string was 113, and he made 119 twice, 
B Wilkins pewavek ‘agate qeenetstiaret: 4587 5 4 7 5 7 4~57/ 118 four times and 117 five times. Snellen’s lowest string was 106 
UMMA so see aco ca Sen aioe 610 4 5 4 3 6 8 4 5-55] his highest 118 and his total1,716. Dorrler’s average was 116 4-5 


State Militia Match—Creedmoor target, off-hand: G. A. Wilson, and Snellen’s 113%. The prize was worth $50. 


44444—20, which fills his score for a bronze medal. the Essex team, has made a match of 100 shots for $50 with 
G_A Wilson. ..... 44544—21 44445—21 44544—21 44454—21 54555—24 } 
W Pacheller...... See Aa Sask es SARE ot | Walter, of New York. 





4—1 
The association will hold a shoot Feb. 22 for prizes. Give distance and target when you send scores. 


RCOnRbrar ANT CATREANM. 


Essex Club of this city, was shot in the Essex range to-night, in 
the presence of a large number of riflemen from both cities. Mr. 
at the start, and won by the most” remarka- 
ble aa. fifteen strings of ten shots each, with 120 possible 


J. Coppersmith, of 


eee nborn first, Wilson second, Shumway third. 2. Six 
lue rocks—Sanborn first, Wardwell second, Tucker and Lawson 
third. 3. Six clay-pigeons—Wilson first, Lawson and Wardwell 
second, Tucker third. 4. Six blue rocks—Sanborn first, Shumwa: 

and Lawson second, Ames third. 5. Six See ae 

first, Wilson and Tucker second, Ames third. 6. Six blue rocks— 
Wardwell, first, Shumway second, Lawson and Wilson third. 7. 
Ten clay-pigeons—Stanton first, Short and Swift second, Lawson 
third, Warren fourth. 8. Six blue rocks—Swift, Wilson and Snow 
first, Stanton and Sanborn second, Wardwel) and Warren third, 
Lawson fourth. 9. Three pairs clay-pigeons—Wardwell and Short 
first, Shumway, Wilson and Warren second, Stanton third, Ames 





r. 


55 








B4 FOREST AND STREAM. 








and Saxterfcurth. 10, Six clay-pigeons—Ames first, McCoy and 
Swift second, Wilson third, Snow and Stickney fourth. 11. Six 
clay-pig: ons, no\elty_match—Stanton first, Lawson aud Swift 
second, Short third, Warren fourth. 12. Ten clay-pigeons—Swi-t 
first, Stanton second, Nye third. 13, Six clay-pigeons, straight- 
away—Swift and S.auton firs‘, Sanborn second, Wardwell tuird. 
14. Five Clay-iaeote— Sanborn and Swift first, Nye second, 
Brown third, 15, six clay-pigeons—Swift first, Sanborn second, 
Short and Stanton third. 

NEWARK, Feb. 5.—The monthly shoot of the Nimrod Club 
came off on tae Blcomfield avenue grounds this afternoon, and 
the prize, a dog’r-head pin in gold, was wou by Warreu Goble, who 
broke Sot of 10clay birds. W. J. Beatty broke 7 out of 1. A 
sweepstakes was shot afverward. The club will buy alot and 
buidd a house in a few months. 





' of them wanted to know when I would have a street parade, as 
they took me for a traveling showman. 
Vanceburg and met a young man that had the canoe fever badly, 
so I had to [a my rig to him, 

Sept. 11.—Weather fine. I stop at Ripley to see come friends. 

Sept. 11.—Arrived at Cinciunatiin the morning and stowed m 
canoe at a boat house, after which I hunted up some friends, 
called on Dr. Heighway but could not find him at home; stopped 
here a a gl of days taking in sights. I unfortunately drank 
some of their river water, which was very r (I don’t indulgs in 
anytning stronger), I was under the weather for a while. 

sept. 14.—I left Cincinnati at nocn, clear and pleasant, plenty 
supplies, and made nearly forty miles and felt well enough to 
again camp in canoe. 

pt. 15.—A perfect day. Made a short stay at Madison. 

Sept. 16.—The weather was getting pretty warm. I got to Louis- 
ville about noon, pulled up. and stowed things at the club house, 
cruised on land for a few days, to the Mammoth Cave and to 
Frankfort to see some friends. 

7 23.—I was glad to Bet on the water again, weather pleasant. 
I had a lively trip over the falls, covering about five miles in little 

The water was rough and the wiud blowing 








Canoeing. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also novices :n advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or desciiptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. : 


over fifteen minutes. 
up stream. 

Sep:. 24.—Quiet and clear. I stopped at Brandenburg, where I 
found a couple of geod live springs of water, which were very wel- 
c7me, as [ had only struck three gocd running springs the whole 
length of the river. Passed a quiet, lazy day, cooked dinner in the 
canoe while floating down stream. 

a 25-26.—All quiet and pleasant; made few stops and was 
much amused at the remurks made a the natives. One man 
wanted to kuow how much I had bet on the trip. 

Sept. 27.—I stopped at Evansville for supplies, and laid in a good 
stock. Near here is the great bend in the river. Before evening 
rain began; I had struck the beginning of the equinoctial storms, 
which continued for four days and nights. It rained steadily day 
and night, and I had to wear rubbers all the time. It was very 
uongreeavle, but I paps dry and got through all right to Cairo, 
which was the end of the river. 

Oct. 1.—I found lots of darkies, all pretty lazy, and I induced 
one to help me pack up, and found out afterward when I had un- 
packed that he had stolen one of my rubber blankets. I was 
pretty wel] tanned by sun and from washing in the muddy river 
water, but managed to clean up and struck steamboat the same 
night for St. Louis, where I stayed a few days. There I met Dr. 
Neidé, and we took atrip to Creve Cour Lake over Sunday, in 
company with Mr. Andrews of the Petrel. I finally reached ome 
but aftera ast tay packed up and went to St. Paul. I left St. 
Paul October 17, in the evening. and cruised a few miles until I 
found a fine camp and good clear water. There were plenty of 
fine springs, something I missed on the Ohio. 

Oct. 18.—The day opened bright, clear and frosty. I passed Red 
Rock, a point where Indians used to have a grand pow-wow once 
a year, and made a short stopat Red Wing aud Maiden Rock. Both 

places have Indian names and some legend connected. I camped 

or the night near Lake City, which is situated uearly half wa 
down Lake Pepin. The lake is about twenty-five miles long an 
tnree or four miles wide, and is very —— in stormy weather so 
it is dreaded by boats that push large lumber rafts down the 
stream, and many a raft has been smashed up by striking storms. 
I _— head winds and rough water, but worked through 
safely. 

Oct. 19 was cold and frosty. I had breakfast ready and set upa 
temporary table which tipped over and spilled everything. As it 
was the last of the grub [had to go without breakfast. I made 
good time until I filled up my box again, and the food seemed 
much better after my mishap. It turned cold, rainy, and very 
disagreeable, but I struck Winona about camp time and found a 

ood boat house where I stowed things and put up at a hotel, which 

duly ——- at times, as the rain turned to snow and ice. 

Oct. 20.—It looked very wintry with the ground covered with 
snow and stil! blowing. I fixed up in good shape and started out 
in spite of bad weather, making a short stop at La Crosse. The 
weather eleared up but it was stillcold. 

Oct. 21.—Very cold but clear and bright with about half an inch 
of ice on edge of river. I pulled out early as it was getting late in 
the seascn and I had to make good time. I stopped with friends 
at Lansing fora short time. The river was crooked and narrow. 
Istruck camp early each night, as the air was sharp and frosty 
and made one hunt up all extra bedding. 

Oct. 22.—The weather was getting milder, so I made a short stop 
at McGregor with some friends. I wanted to make time, and my 
bow-facing oars came in handy, as I made sixty-five miles in 
about eight hours. I stayed in camp with a party of friends for 
several days. There was not much fishir g, as the fishermen seine 
ae. : 

At last I finished my summer’s trip with nothing but pleasant 
recollections and with regret that I could not continue. I made 
several short cruises lateron and made my last trip on Dec. 1, 
with my log showing 2,500 miles to the credit of the Estella, No. 
780. No. 780, A. C. A. 


A SUMMER’S CRUISING. 


FTER a pleasant stay at Grindstone Island during a part of 
che meet of 1885, in the afterncon of Aug. 8 I left the camp with 
its many pleasant recollections, and in company with Messrs. 
Phil. Wackerhagen and Stanton, of the Mohicans, had a pleasant 
cruise among the islands. We stopped at Decker’s Island for sup- 
per, but did not stay long, as the mosquitoes were too tuick. When 
we ‘anded at Alexandria By it was just getting dark and every- 
thing was illuminated. We foraged around for supplies and 
— our canoes upon a coal dock, where we camped for the 
night. 

Aug. 9.—We had to 
rather astonished at the s‘ght of t 
we pulled out and camped on an island close by. 
home,” ud fixed up, as it rained most of the day. 

Aug. 10.—It was stil] raining, but cleared up early in the day, so 
I bid my companions good-bye with a hope that we would soon 
meet again, and started down the St. Lawrence with Messrs. 
Stanton and Greenleaf, of New York. We had a fine casy cruise, 
as it was not the kind of weather for hard work, stopped for the 
night at Brockville, a lively place, and it being a civic holiday 
alinost everyvody seemed to be out and the river was full of ail 
— of craft. We met Messrs. Baldwin aud Richards at this 
place. 

Aug. 11.—We left on g90d time, and the weather being fine, took it 
very easy; got out of the islands and at last reache1 Ogdensburg, 
a tine place, where we packed up and parted. I sent my canoe to 
Ronse’s Point, stayed over night, and took the steamer next day 
to Montreal, making a short stay which was very interesting, but 
a became tired of cruising on land, so went vy rail te Rouse’s 

‘oint. 

Aug. 14.—i looked up my canoe and found it in a freight house 
with about a car load of freight piledontop. Inaturally expected 
to tind sometiing smashed, but fortunately my canoe is built 
specially strong and was all right, but Ll gave the company a good 
blessi.g for carelessness. The cance wassoon packed and supplies 
in shape, as I was anxious to get on the water again. sv staried in 
the evening with quite a crowd to see me off. Some of the syecta- 
tors had never seen a canoe and could not see how such a little 
thing could sail,so I had to answer plenty of quesiions. The 
weather was rather stormy, so i had to make camp early, but un- 
luckily sirack a banx of tain white clay. However, 1 managed 
fiaally to get settled. 

Aug. 15.—1the day turned out bright and clear, and for a wonder 
the wind was in my favor, as it generally seems to blow from the 
south during the season as stated by natives. J had to reef, but at 
last made Flattsburgh. The wind was strong around Cumberland 
Head, so I went rapidly. Stepping at Port Kent 1 had a look 
through Au Sable Chasm, which no one should miss going through, 
and then pushed on and struck a fine camp about five miles further 
on. Itelt mach better after a good warm supper. 

Aug. 16.—The weather was still fine, bright and clear, and I 
cruised through veautitul scenery and a fine country, making 
= in sight of Split Rock Light, one of the finest points on the 
ake. 

Aug. 17.—This day was clear but windy, blowing the wrong way 
and making hard work paddling, ending ina regular gale. I am 
satisfied that a canoe properly made will stand almost anything 
under paddle wita proper care. I stopped at Port Henry, got sup- 
plies, made camp near fort, and after a hearty supper turned in, 
as I had had a hard da)’s work. 1 stopped at Crown Point and 
Fort Ticonderoga, the trip through the lake was fine with its 
many points of historical :nterest. 

Aug. 18.—T'he weatuer was bright and clear, and [I managed to 
— me way up the creek to Ticonderoga and stowed canoe for the 
night. 

Aug. 19.-—I found old Jack Sardine and got him to transfer the 
canoe to Lake George, where I found more head winds and beauti- 
ful scenery. AsI was ge.ting ready forcamp three jolly canocists 

assed along. i hiuled t:em and we all made camp tcgetier. The 
OyS Were roushing it, had home-made canvas canoes, one blanket 
and an old tent for shelter at night, and seemed to prefer the soft 
side of 2 rock for a bed, although cedar boughs were plenty. I 
made quite a contrast wita a solid cedur canoe, Mohican tent, 
rubber bed, plenty of blankets and grub-box well filled. I gave 
the voys what information I could, ior they had the canceing 
spirit, aud this season they will come out with five canoes and 

ood outiit. We cruised through the rest of the lake together. 
Juring the day, while passi goue ot the cottages, I received an 
A.C. A. signal, whicn I auswered and pulled for the shore, ex- 
pecting vo .nd some member, but instead iound a very pleasant 
party. One of the ladies had been told of the signal and con- 
cluded to try it and found it correct. ; 

Aug. 20.—ihis day was calm and pleasant; the koys got up a 
huckleberry dinner and we passed the night on tne Canoe Island. 
Tho ooys crump2tia Dr. Neidé’s cabin. 

Aug. 21.—The weacher was threatening, but I got to Caldwell 
safely. 1 nated to leave the lake with its beautitul scenery, but 
at last packed up and shipped my canoe to Albany. My acquain- 
tances went as far as Fort Edward, where they took the canal and 
Hudsow River home. I have heard since they were all spilled out 
ia rious before gstting to Troy. 

Aug. 22.—I reached Albany aad hunted up Commodore Oliver, 
having hard work to tind him as there was a strike at his estab- 
lishment, and I was collared by strikers as they thougi:t I was 
after a job. I managed toexplain things and the mer. upologized 
for their mistake. Of course | received splendid treatment from 
the Mohicaus which I will never forget. 

Aug. 24. I shipped the canoe to Pittsburgh, and thought I 
would cruise 01 laid a while, so visited at Saratoga, New York, 
and vicinity, and Beston. Il also stopped at Philauelphia on the 
way to meet my canoe. 

Sept. 1.—in a I could uot find any canoeists at home, 
mos. of them were still cruising. I left Pitusburgh on September 
- > ap nag riverat a good staye,and made thirty-five miles in 
half a day. 

Sept. 3.—Made a stop at East Liverpool, and the people at the 
potteries ollered me lots of specimens, bat I had to decline them 
28 1 had no room for stowing. Madea short stop at Steubenville. 
Found plenty of good camping places on the river. 

Sept. 4.—Rainy part of day, had to keep waterproofs handy; 
made a short stop at Wheeling, where the people thought I was a 
curiosity and did not see why 1 was making tie trip. 

Sept. 5.—A quiet day with few showers; the river was very 
crooked and the water muddy. 

Sept. 6.—Weather cle:red up finely. I stopped at Parkersburg 
for supplies. As it was Sunday I made an early camp, striking a 
fine spot, everything calm and clear. It is a tine country tocruise 
through, but one has to hunt the wells for drinking water. The 
river 1s too muddy and springs are scarce. s 

Sept. 7.—I had a fine trip though a manufacturing country and 
coul? enjoy it, as the weather was fine. I made short stops at some 
of the towns. At Gallipolis the people wanted to know what I was 
advertising and would not believe I was traveling for pleasure. I 
got to be quite familiar with the crews on large steamboats and 
they would hail me regularly when we passed. 

Sept. 8.—I got a little more rain, but it cleared up toward even- 
ing, but was still sultry and close. I camped for my first night in 
Kentucky, near Catlettsburg, just on the edge of tue big tornado, 
which destroyed Washington Court House, Ohio. I[t was a grand 
sight in the distance, the sky was inky black and I could see ter- 
riiic flashes of ligatu.ng. Above it was clear and bright. 1 was 
ready and expected to blown away during the night and feit 
much reljeved when morning came, Next dav] heard of tre re- 
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CANOES VS. SAILING BOATS. 


HE “sloop-rigged clinker’ mentioned by Mr. Shamp in his let- 
ter of Jan. 27 must have undergone some radical changes, as it 
was certainly printed “catboat” in his first letter. Mr. 8S. is in 
error when he thinks I own one of the fast skiffs on the river; but 
if he wants to race and will ee my ownership of the 
skiff (or perhaps canoe) I sail, and have the race open to no one 
else, and sail the boat mentioned in his article of Dec. 16, I will be 
happy to accommodate him for fun or for a prize, provided it 
becomes the persoual property of the winner, as I have no skiff 
wherewith to hold it. [da own a canoe, but what her speed and 
ability are in compar‘son with his boat has nothing to do with the 
case, as I am willing to freely admit that many of the skiffs can 
beat her, and Mr. S.’s boat certainly ought to. Mention would not 
be made cf her now but for fear of some future m‘sunderstandinz. 
My only excuse for inflicting this matter on asuffering community 
is to let those know, who consider the affair worthy of attention, 
tirat there are men in Buffalo who think we have skiffs that cau 
beat any 15ft. 3in.x46in. boat. I trust that no further recourse will 
be had = these columns in this matter, as we are resideuvs of the 
same city. 

Did it ever occur to members of the A. C. A. that statements 
like that of Guenn’s (he is certainly prominent enough to voice 
their sentiments) that boats outside the A.C. A. limits “ have 
nothing in common” with canoes, might retard their progress in 
increasing their membership. Chambers’s American Encyclo- 
pedia—a pretty good authority—says canoes have been built large 
enough to hold 20 or 80 hogsheads of sugar. In almost every club 
there are men owning so-called “wide” canoes, or boats, if it will 
please you better, but no 20-hogshead ones, I think. These “wide” 
men are generally as energetic, companionable and fond of cruis- 
ing as the average. They are perfectly willing you should stick 
to your narrow craft 1f you please, but they do think they are 
a to he more than nominally admitted to the fraternity, 
that all virtue does not lie in a 15x80, that in all but extremely 
nar1ow or rapid streams they can hoid their own, and doit with 
more comfort and safety—those are the words—not speed, for 
speed is not to be desired atove everythirg cn a cruise; and that 
the love of nature—the woods and waters, and their wonders, and 
the similarity of tastes, and means of an them, shou:d be 
more of acr‘terion than whether your boat is 31% or 40in. wide. 
Does the A. C. A. gain anything by fighting these men, saying 
they “have nothing in common?” ich do you suppose has the 
mcst influence with the average canoeist—the dasira for the 
seciety of the men with whom he sails, camps, eats, sleeps, 
smokes, chats around the cheery camp-fire; or that of an associa- 
tion, few, perhaps none of the members of which he ever saw? 
Willi he be eager to |< an association which says he “has noth- 
ing in common” with his chums, and which bars them out? And 
they wonder why the “wide” man doesn’t attend the meet. He 
would rather be cruising or camping with kindred spirits who 
do not stop to ask the dimensions of his craft iu inches before ad- 
mnitting it to their circle, than in a hostile camp. Racing is not 
his only joy. Ihave been a member for two years of a canoe club 
that has races occasicnally, and never even saw one sailed or 
paddled, but I venture to say that, with one exception, who teok 
a 300-mile trip last summer, no “true canoeist” in the club cruised 
more or cam oftener 1n that time than PERCH. 

BuFFALO, Feb. 14. 


A SPLIT [N THE I. C. A.—At the last regular meeting of the 
I. C. A., the admiral and the executive committee were both 
absent, so there was no quorum. In this emergency two «andi- 
dates for membership who were present at once proceeded to 
elect each other, the ot in both cases being unanimous. They 
then proceeded to impeach and remove the admiral and entire 
board of officers, after which a new election was called, resulting 
in the choice of Mr. E. W. Brown for Admiral. 

A NEW CANOE ANCHOR.—The patent stockless anchor made 
by Mr. Wasteneys Smith, of England, is now made in sizes as 
small as 8lbs., especially for canoe use. The anchor is of gunmetal, 
and having no stock, lies flat and stows easily. 


Sept. 9 and 10.—Quiet cruising, sonped at Ironton to mail letters | 
and get supplies; had quite a crowd of boys following me and some ! 
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SQUARE STERNS VS. COUNTERS. 
Editor Forcst and Stream: 

While rezding of the qualities of the various craft that have 
been developed from the modern canoe, the Tomboy, Cassy, Viper, 
Mersey canoes and canoe yawls, the question arises as to wherein 
lies their superiority. 

That the long pointed stern is superior to the cquare stern I, of 
course, can see; but is this long stern better in any way than the 
ordinary sailboat stern with an overhang or counter? 

have just ordered from Mr. Wickes, of Amityville, a boat simi- 
lar to Mr. Martin’s, 18ft.x5ft., pointed bow and stern as in a canoe, 

The question as to the advantage of such a stern is now import- 
an‘ to me, as I may alter the plans. 

To judge from the prevaleuce of the overhanging stern and the 
rarity of the cznoe stern I shculd infer that on the same outside 
dimensions a better boat could be built with a keel 15 to 16ft. and 
au overhanging stern 2 or 3ft., giving a broader deck at stern. 

Will you, through your columns, kindly tell me and the many 
others who would, I am sure, profit by the information, whica of 
~~ = areneres above mentioned would make the better boat 
and why 

Does the canoe stern leave the water more easily? Does it rise 
more quickly io a following sea? Does it add to speed or to 
safety? G. H.S. 

NEw YORK, Feb. 3. 

{If the question be ao in the form of “what is the best boat ona 
given wacerline, say 16ft.,” it would be easy to answer it by design- 
ing one with a handsome little counter, adding to the deck room 
and permitting a much fairer and better afterbody than with a 
square-sterned boat. The cost, however, would be considerably 

reater than with the latter, if, now, instead of the 16ft. boat 

ing cut off with asquare stern she is run out to 18ft. with a 
double end, she is a larger and abler boat, the lines may be ended 
better, and the extra cost is wore small owing to the ease 
and simplicity of the construction. Thisis the chief reason wh 
we have advocated the “canoe yawl” type, as a strong, staunc 
and able boat — be had for much less than the orthodox counter- 
stern yacht would cost.] 





THE RUCKAWAS. 


77 than a year ago two enthusiastic young men agitated 

canoeing in Dayton, Ohio, and could any old crnoer have sat 
round the groaning board and listened to the flow of soul at their 
camp-fire, Jan. 26, he would not have supposed the club was just 
entering the second season of its existence. 

Sixteen sat ruund the table in the ordinary of the Beckel House. 
They were all members of the W. C. A. Twelve were ltiuckawas: 
Captain Gaddis, Mate Woodruff, Purscr Fowler, Fox, Mckee, Van 
Ausdal, Patterson, Bunstein, Daniels, Craighead, Crawford and 
Iddiugs. The guests were from the Cincinnati, Miami and Jab- 
berwok clubs, Messrs, Crane, Stedman, Sh‘ras and Warder. 

The club with a big R. has enjoyed a limited membersh‘p of 15, 
but in view of tre crection of « $600 boat house and several appli- 
catious for membership, they have increased their limit to an es en 
score. 

The table was perfect. Heaped high iu the center was a bank 
of flowers, the gift of Mrs. Gaddis, while the silver and tinkling 
candelabra were kindly furnished by Mrs. Fox. 

The menu was all that Senegambian-French could deftly origin- 
ate, the Hock and Mumm incomparable, and the cigars entirely 
too good to be wasted upon such smoke consumers. 

In three hours the entire party, including the new member 
Craighead, magnanimously forgave the unfeeling (7) A. C. A. her 
past coldness, pitied her present vicissitudes and resolved to eat no 
more humble = tor youthful indiscretions of the forefathers of 
the W.C. A., but to pursue her even tenor, gladly welcoming the 
new members and poiut:ng with pride to the bulged appearance 
of the treasurer’s wallet. 

\tuckawa—running water! Could a more suitable title be se- 
lected ior aclub of enthusiastic actual cruisers? The paddle is 
their totem, the rushing rapid the cadence of their name. Happy 
mndeed the stranger who finds himself near the blue Miami, the 
lKtuckawas are the soul of hospitality, their hands and hearts are 
ever open, the lacchstring always out. J ABBERWOCK. 


QUAKER CITY C. C.—The Q. C. C. C. held their first camp-fire 
on Jan. 18, at their city headquarters on Sixth street. The subject, 
“Canoe Tents and Camp Beds,” was freely discussed, beginning 
with the shelter tents aud continuing with the Mohican, “A” 
tents, etc., for canoes; then the Clyde, marquee, wedge teuts, etc. 
The tents having been discussed the next question was canoe Leds. 
After a variety of sleeping bags, quilts, rubber pouches, etc., were 
discussed the cawp-fire ended, every one being pleased wih the 
evening’s entertainment. Jau. 23 being a warm day three mem- 
bers launched canoes and vaddled about for an hour. 

KNICKERBOCKER C. C.—The annual dinner of the K. C. C 
was held at Morel[o’s on Feb. 5, the club and a number of invited 

uests being present. “Levers of regret from Presideut Cleveland, 

1. R. H. the Prince of Wales; Governor Hill, Sergeant Billings, 
Uncle Mike Delaney, and many other prominent personages, were 
read by the secretary. In the center of the table was a figure of a 
sen orse, the club’s totem, presented by Messrs. Scavey and 
Fowler, the handiwork of the former gentleman. Speeches were 
made and songs were sung, the evening passing olf very pleasantly. 

A. C. A.—A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
A. C, A. to consider the unfinished business left irom the Noveu- 
ber meeting, has been called for Feb. 12, at New York. ltis proba- 
ble that several applicatious for new divisions will be made. 

BAYONNE C. C.—<At the annual meeting of the Bayonne C. C., 
the following officers were elected: Louis k'. Burke, Commodcre; 
Fred. B. Coltins, Vice-Commodcre; William Rumble, /r., Secretary 
-Treasurer. 

YONKERS C. C.—At a meeting of the Yonkers C.C., held Feb. 
1, the tollowing oflicers were clected: TF’, K. Shears, Commodore; 
Talbot Simpsou, Vice-Commodore; Louis Simpson, Secretary. 

= 


Pachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 











THE CLASSIFICATION OF RACING YACHTS. 


ITH a Jarge number of small organizations engaged in the 
same objec: working for the same ends with the came 
Means, and wit all interests in common, it would seem the most 
natural thing possible for all to combine in a union that would 
join them closely together, rather than that they should continue 
to stumble along in a helpless independence of each other. The 
former course has been followed by many of the clubs connected 
with outdoor sports in this country, such as the League of Ameni- 
can Wheelmen, the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
and the American Canoe Associa:ion, in all of these cases with 
the best results; but while the necessity for such union of yachts- 
men is just as apparent, the many attempts which have been 
made towurd one have all resulted im failure. The reasons for 
these failures it is not necessary to consider here, as we do not 
propose now to ne another attempt. The usual mode of 
organizing, that followed successfully by the canoeists for in- 
stance, is to call together a number of representatives, who will 
elect officers, adopt a constitut:on, and enact laws which will be 
generally recoguized by the followers of the sport; but this 
method has been tried more than once in yachting, and always 
without a show of success. 

The need of some sort of general legislation in regard to yacht- 
ing is more sgeeens each year as the relations of the clubs be- 
come closer and each is concerned, to a certain extent,in the 
doings of its ncighbors. It is not so many years since not only 
each locality but each separate club was a law unto itself, in- 
cevendent of others and caring little what they did. Not only did 
the boats confine their racing to home waters, but inter-club 
racing was far less general. Now, bowever, all has changed. Not 
only the larger yachts but many small ones are in the habit of 
knocking about between Boston and New York, to Larchmont, 
Marblehead, Newport, New Bedford, wherever a prize is raced 
for, while the races of each club are generally open to the yachts 
of fellow clubs. This being tke case, it is readily seen how great 
the need is for some general direction of affairs, and for a ceriain 
amount at least, of genera! legislation. 

As we have stated, the attempts to organize a national associa- 
tion which should accomplish certain ends have all failed; what 
we propose to show now is how some of these ends may be directly 
attained, with the best possible effect on American yachting; 
while this action in itself will be a great step toward the forma- 
tion of an association when the proper time comes. Were such a 
body in existence there are many important questions involvin 
the future of American yachting t would demand its fulles 
consideration, but the most important are those governing the 
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f yachts. It should be within the pro- 
Cs en oe oun laws that would encourage aclass paucity of the entries, and many reasons aro advanced for the 


v way calculated to further thegrowthand popu- same, such as lack of big prizes, measurement rules, etc. We be- 
ao ty oe poten | both in the racing and cruising classes; and lieve that the chief trouble arises from such inequalities as we | 
to prohibit, as far as may fairly be done the coustruction of racing have quoted, where the second-rate boats that are near the lower 
machines, and all cther acts detrimental to the geueral good. limit of the class décline to enter against one or two newer boats 

One of the most pressing questions now before the clubs, one in built up to the full Ifmit. This difficulty is increased by the fact 
fact in which prompt action is necessary if much confusion and that the fleet in any open regatta is eup of boats built at vari- 
trouble in the im-uediate future is to be avoided, is that ofauniform cus times and under many different club rules, an assorted lot of 
and systematic classification of the racing fleet. That itis needed sizes, and this woul@ in time disappear if settled classes were | 
for the promotion of the races of this yearand next.forimmediate formed, as the racerswould naturally gravitate to the upper limit | 
use, is shown by an inspection of the classes of the leading clubsof of each class, Just now its working may be plainly seen in any | 
the “Atlantic system,” if we may coin a term, in which isincluded , large race. . 
the bulk of American yacht racing. We take only thecabinsloops, | The objection to-many classes is the expense of prizes, but this 
cutters and yawls, as what is true of them is also true of the | ig not worth considering for a moment. The large yacht clubs are | 
schooners, while tie classification of the smaller open boats is not | essentially racing clubs, and it is through racing mainly that many 
only under different conditions but is much less important than | of them are kept alive. This racing means at most two ttas | 
the povuee sloops and cutters. s | each year and more probably only one. Now the extra prize or 

The classes 1n the five larger clubs are as follows, the waterline | two required would amount to #10 or $200 at the most, and may 

length being taken in the New York, Seawanhaka and Easteru. | make just the difference between a success and a failure. If the 
while the A:lantic and Larchmont use the corrected length for | ¢jyb has not this meney then let the total sum be divided into , 
classification as well as tor time allowance. Before go'ng urther | more and smaller prizes, but let every man have achance at them, | 
it my be well to state that we have not the clightest intention of | and the result will be far more satisfactory. Big money prizes 
reviving a discussion of the measurement question; most yachts- | aye not yet common with the clubs, the figure cations runs above | 
me eee ry — —_ oe Seeees —— ee ee | $250 for the largest schooner races, and $100 would be much nearer - 
one thing, while the classilic of yachts 1s another and very | to the average value 0 rizes in the leading clubs. Yacht 
different matter. Evenif all the clubs should adopt a uniform racing as page th cachinnr Comueen has not yet oo introduced | 








































































system of classes for the racing fleet, any club would still be at |; ere, and what each owner wants is sport. This can best be had 
by breaking the fleet np into many small groups: -f evenly matched 
boats, in any of which a man will have as fair a chance as the ; 
qualities of his boat, himself and his crew entitle him to. We may 
cite the Atlantic Y. C. as an instance, the prizes are of moderate 
value, but there are no less than n‘ne classes for —_ stick boa s, 
with the result that every yacht in the fleet can find a place with : 
peveral of about her own size. Every year this club turns out the 
largest fleet inthe June regattas, while the Knickerbocker and | 
Larchmont clubs can show a similar experience. It may be said | 


liberty to adhere to its pet absurdity in the way of measurement, 
no matter how bad it might be. It will be noticed that even in 
naming the classes no system is followed, some clubs using Class 
I., IL, etc.; some First Class, Second Class, etc., and some Class A, 
B, C, ete. 

TABLE I.—LiACING CLASSES. 


New York—Class I., over 70ft.; Class Ii., 55 and under 70ft.; Class 
Ill,, 45 and under f5ft.; Class IV., under 45ft. 

Seawannaiva—First Class, Tift. and over; Second Class,55 and 
uuder 71ft.; Third Class, 45 ana under 55ft.; Fourth Class, 35 and 
under 45/t.; Fifth Class, under 35ft. 

Larchmont—Class C, 55ft. and over; Cless I., 42 and under 5ift.; 
Class Ii., 33 and under 42ft.; Class 111., 25 and under e3ft.; Class 
IV., under 25ft. 

Atlantic— Class C, 60ft. and over; Class D, 50 and under 60ft.; 
Class E, 42 and under 50ft.; Class F, 35 and under 42ft.; Class G, 33 
and under 35ft.; Class H, %6 and under 30it.; Class 1, under °6ft. 

Eastern—First Class, wft. and over; Second Class, 55 and under 
= Third Class, 40 and under 55ft.; Fourth Class, 60 and under 

oft. 


that this is due to the sma)! boats in these fleets, but this 1s only a | 
minor reason, as the surplus is made up mainly of yacits that are | 
no longer im the first rank, and that will not enter and face a new 
crack of greater size. 

To sum up, then, the system must be of such evident merit that 
its permanency is reasonably assured; it must group the boats 
fairly together; it must encourage the mcst desirable classes, and 
Sears it must work as little injustice as possible to existing 

oats. 

How imany yachts constitute the racing fleet from Boston to New 
York? The following list is compiled from the books of the five 
clubs meutioned, with the aid of the list of races for last year, and 
includes nearly all above 35ft. that can fairly be called racing 
yachts; in fact, any one going over the list carefully will be able 
to check off a large number as no longer capable of prize winning. | 
The list from 80 to 35ft. includes the leading boats, enough to show } 
the average sizes, while below 30ft. 1t might be much increased, 
both from the New York and Boston fleets, but a fairly represen- 
tative iot are given: 


TABLE II.—RACING YACHTS. - 


‘OPosi 
Ft.In. Classes. 
Mayflower.. .85.00 
Priscilla......85.C0 
Atlantic.... .82.91 





The same divisions are shown more clearly in Table II., where 
the letters and figures to the left of the column of names sho-v in 
each case a class division of some club; thus, N. Y. [., above 
70tt., denotes the lower limit of Class I. iu the New York Y.C. 

Tus it will be seen that a yacht tlat races with her equals one 
day may be classed with boats of twice her size the next in some 
other club, Au instance of this occurred in the E, Y. C, last year 
when Ulidia, 42ft., was put against Clara, 53.7, and Active, 5U.2tt. 
Further than this, the oer naturally is t. build up to the 
class limit, and when yacht building fairly begins again this will 
be dcne. A yacht then built_to the E. Y. C., second cluss, just 
under 75ft., wiJLin the N. Y. Y. C. races be classed, uot with the 
Class II. boats, 70/t.,; but with Priscilla, 85ft., and this maintains 





Existing Classes. 


among all the clubs and in all classes. a L 
What, then, is the remedy and how can it be applied? The mat- | E+ First Class, 75. } daeusd 80.00) __as 

ter is simple enouga, and no association nor machinery of that | S- First Class, 71 and over. Bedouin.....70.1 

kind is required. Let one of the clubs named bring up the subject | N+ ¥- Class I., over 7 Gracie ....... 69 


atits next meeting, put itim the shape of a definite proposal, to 
save time and correspondence, and submit it to the other clubs 
asking their codperation. a. together the matter may be 


Iselin Boat. ..69.09 
Shamrock... .70.00 


Fanny....... ec 
} 


easily and quickly arranged, and the system adopted by all, in Wie ccc €5.04 
which case its adoption by the smaller clubs must speedily follow. Stranger..... 65 OU 
It is so manitestly to the interests of all that no objection seems Thetis ....... 64.02 
possible; besides which, if such action be taken by only three or Huron........ 63.00 ¢ Class III. 


four clubs, the others caunot afford to stand aloof. If this matier 
can be carried through successfully in the above manner a double 
end will be gained; not only will a most important reform have 
been accompiished, but a pract:cal method of reaching similar 
ends will have been inaugurated, and the first real step toward a 
union of the clubs will have been made befcre they are themselves 
aware of it. After this a similar course will naturally be followed 
with other questions as theyecome up, the ice wil] nave been 
eam and the question of a national association is only one of 
‘ime. 

Just now the cccasion is specially propitious,the question of meas- 
urement has been laid at rest. for some time, we hope, while the 
leaders are turning their attention to other and much needed re- 
forms, as shown in the new sailing rules of the Seawanhaka C. Y. 
C. in another column. The question of vested interests cannot yet 
be advanced as an objection and the change can at ouce be made 
without jar or friction. The fleet at present is in a state of trausi- 


Hildegarde. .61. 
Mischief......61 


A. Class C, 69 and over. 
N.Y. Cl. IL. s. 2d Cl. 1 55¢— 
L. ClassC. E. 2d Cl. 





A. Class D, 0——-——___—_—— 





tion highly favorable to immediate action, and if anything is to - +46. 
be done a better opportunity will never be found. : 

It is rather curious that while the interest in yacht racing has 45, 
never before been as strong nor as widely spread, no racing yachts | N. Y. Class III. 5 45. 
were built last year and few are now building. e do not include |S. 3d Class. 4 R ; 
the large boats built only for a special purpose, as they show little E 
as to the growth of yachting in general, but last year only Cinder- Adelaide..... 44.06 
ella was added to the fleet, and tnus far but two yachts have been TIGR sce coc 44.01 
commenced, and both of those w:th reference to the Cup races of Penguin ..... 44.00 
the comming onsen. Why is this when American yach:ing is profit- | A. Class E. 42 Sa 4.06 
ing trom the successes of the past two seasons? We attribute it | L. Class I. i mperia...... 41.10 
solely to the uncertainty in which the races of 1835 and 1886, in Espirito...... 40.10 
spite of much self-congratulation and spread-eaglei:m, have left Muriel........40.06 
American yachtsmen. Two years azo the ancient sloop was com | E- 3d Class Crocodile. ..--3¥.11) —~* 
pletely abandoned and only one more viciory for the cutter was Madge....... 38.09 ; 
necessary to bring down olf the fence the muny weak-kneed ones Passe canes 38 . 
who had almost succumbed to the logic of events, and cause them a iaccasvns 38.00 
to go to extremes 1n lead and depth that would have astonished Mona........< 36.06 (Class VI. 
the crew of a 3ritish racing three-touner. A victory for Genesta Schemer .....36.04 
would have seen a cutter craze inaugurated here that would have Lapwing..... 86.06 
sent the price of lead up higher than gold in war t:mes; beam ard Poll Nichaness 36.09 
depth would have excuanged values, and there is no telling to |S. 4th Class. 35 Surf..202207. 35.04) ——35 
What extreme the new fad might have beencarried. It isneedless | A. Class F. , eck ccna 4.11 
now to state that “de ’scursion was postponed,” first to 1886 and Mariota...... 54.00 
now, for the last time we hope, to 1887. The new “sloops” were Elephant ....34.00 
hailed on all hands as the saviors of American yachting, the acme Shadow...... 33.08 
of design and construction, and, overlooking the origin of their Iseult.........38.04 
salient features, the cutter came in fcr universai condemnation. gir..... . .33.00 

in spite of al: this the facts do not show any pressing hurry to Shona........ ‘09 [Class VIL. 
supply the places of the old boats with the new type, and we be- Ea 6 3 Wacondah B 00 
lie-e that yachtsmen, in spite of much confident talk, are per- | lass IL., jee 32.09 
fectly willing to see the fight fought to a finish before risking Delvi ene + e0032.00 
their ducats :n a boat that is likely to be soon left behind in the Culprit Fay..31.00 
rapid progress now making toward something better. I is cer- Ilderan.......80.02 
tain that few yachtsmen want na:row cutters just now, but it is | N. ¥. : go—Magic........ 30.02 
equally certain that they are not building “sloops,” and not until | E. {lower limit Cl. IV., BIB es: cosess 28.09) ——3° 
some more definite conclusion is reached will an earnest effort be BE occcces chin 
made to revive the racing fleet. It must come some day, wealth Iolanthe..... 27.00 
and a love of outdoor sports are both increasing, and a look at Yolande. ....26.06 
the list below shows that most of the present fleet, many of which Vivi 62600. 26.03 
have only earned a place on the list by virtue of one or two races A. Cl : | 26.01 Class VIII. 
in the last two years, must speedily disappear. Now, when the | 4+ Class H, 26 Merlin ....... 25.06 
compouent elements of American yachting are in this plastic state, Stranger..... 25.08 
— ponytany A a me Ry ap most a pe am . also a 25.02 

n, tor the future good, it is most important that it should be. |, jy... rrr of ©=——( “Cs Xen. . ssw 5.02 

What, then, are the essentials of such a system? We place first | &- Class III., 25 es «<0 an cell 
spantliey, the certa nty that when a yacht is built to a fixed class | S. 5th Class, all under 353——— Claes IX., 21. 
she will not be forced into another. This is essential to promote | L. Class [V., all under 25—— Class X., 18, 


A. Class I., all under 2s—-—— 


The lis! includes sqventy-five yeahs, keel and centerboard, from 
85ft. dewn to 25ft. L.W.L., and_of these fifty-two are above 3ift., 
and may be taken as the main division of the fleet, |! cing large 
enough to make passages and to seek prizes beyond their home 
waters. It has been the general custom in existing classifications 
to make the interval between each class either five or ten a 
Atlantic and Larchmont clubs being exceptions, but there is no 
reason for so doing; in fact, there is a very good reason to the con- 
trary, as the intervals should increase regularly in length as the 
size of the bout is gate: thus, where the smal! classes differ by 
five, the intervals between the larger should be greater as the size 
increase. If it were possible to ante all existing boats and to 
start entirely unrestricted, the class divisions ht be 1 laced so 
that the intervals should increase by some fixed rate of saenens 
but while this would be theoretically correct itis manifestly 1mpos- 
sible, as it would throw out the existing fleet. 

The question then is, “‘What can be done without too radical 
alteration?” Two plans s t themselves, one easily carried out 
and answering fairly; the other, more difficult to bring about. but 
far better in the end. Looking at Table II., the lowest division is 
25ft., the starting point for such yachts as we’are now considering. 
Scanniug the list upward, the best point forthe first break is at 
80ft. Th’s would make the class, in the usual phraseology, “25ft. | 
and under 30ft.,” and the same method cf designating each class will : 
be followed throughout. Continuing upward the next point is at 
85ft., bringing ther a lot of boats reasonably close in 
interval here is the same as in the class below and that above, 5ft.; 


building, as a man who builds to beat a certain class or boat is 
likely to consider himself defrauded if forced into another by 
auy change, or if his adversary evades him by escaping into a 
higher or lower class. This feature is assu Ls 4 a waterline 
length, the oe basis for bringing yachts together on fairly 
equal terms, to be further adjusted by a suitable time allowance. 
The waterline length of a vessel remains a unchanged, 
unless extensive alterations of hull are made, and there need be 
no serious difficulty in classing by it. When, as sometimes hap- 
ns, a yacht is so near the limit that the matter is at_all doubt- 
aie in the case of Bedouin, only 1%4in. over 70ft., she may, if 
built prior to the enactment of the rule, and if she does not ex 
ceed the limit. by over a foot, be allowed to register permanently 
in the lower class. Of course no actual unfairness would result, 
= she still allows time on her actual measurement. This was 
nally donein Bedouin’s case as, she was put with Gracie and the 
eof oe size, though technically classed with Mayflower and 
Besides being fixed and not subject to change at an 
y time, the 
classes should be such as to exert: the best influence on the boats 
and to encovrage those sizes that experience has shown to be 
most —— and they should be so diviled as to bring tne 
boars together in groups of abou uniform length, thus minimiz- 
ing uhe necess:uy inequalities of all time allowance systems. For 
jnstance, the third class in the E. Y. C., 40 to S6ft., and the Class I. 
n the L. Y. C., 4? to 55ft., praciically disbar a yacht of 42 to 45ft. 
when matched against one of over 5fft. 
Another important point is more closely connected with this 
question of classification than is commonly supposed.; ,Each year 












' 
renewed complaints are heard from regatta committees as to the | and while this does not quite coincide with theory, it makes a good 


—— of existing boats and is not faroutasa siandard for future 
clastes. 

The next division then is at 40ft., aud_this will include halfa 
dozen boats that are very fairly matched. The smallest boat in 
the class, Surf, was built to suit the class below and has alway 

raced in it, so she should be allowed to remain init if she so elects 
her length being only 4iv. over the limi:. . 

The limit of the second class above has long been fixed in nearly 
all the clubs at “‘under 55ft,” and now it would hardly be possible, 
to on it very much. No such necessity exists, however, 
as the limit is a very convenient one; the only question being to 
so divide the long interval of 15ft. (from 40 to 55) as to strengthen 
one of the worst —— in the existing order of things. Tie point 
we have fixed on is at 47ft., oe lot of boats that together 
may still make good sport, but that have no more business with 
Clara and Cinderella, to say nothing of future additions to the 
class, than they have with Mayflower. As far as most of them are 
cor.cerned the limit might have beeu left at 45ft., i ut then the next 
interval, 10ft., would have been too great. Asit is they are well 

rouped, Lut the two lower ones in the class above, Valkyr and 

egina, should be allowed to remain with chem, being cnly 3 and 
4n. above the limit. 

The next class remains as now and shows a fairly matched lot. 
Of course Clara and Cinderella will always remacn at one cnd in 
the racing and the ovhers will come in pretty much as they now 
stand in the order of length, but no classification nor time allow- 
ance can or should change this, so they cannot grumble. 

Thus far it has been al = sail-ug, but now the trouble begins. 
The next existing limit is 7Uft., but this is not inevery way the best 

ssible, as the interval is too great (15ft.), while all but two of the 

ts are from 60 to 66ft., these two ag «bate A due regard forthe 
rights of the boats concerned, Bedouin, Gracie, Shamiock and Mr. 
iselin’s unnamed cratt, would dictate a retention of the present 
limit, say 70ft.; and unless the owvers of these yachts consented 
to a change it vould not fairly be made. Apart from this consider- 
ation tlhe proper division would seem to be first at 65ft., leaving in 


i one group a lot of yachts of about one length, few of which can 


now be called first-rate, or that will be “in 1t” with the latest ad- 
ditions to the class as it stands. Three of these, Fanny, ileen and 
Stranger, are slightly over the }imit, but they would be provided 
for as in the previous cases, remaining where they would tind their 
nearest rivals. We place the limit at 65ft. rather than 66ft., as the 
interval of 10ft. trom *5 to 65, and also trom 65 to 75, is more correct 
than the intervals of 11 and 9ft. would be. The limit for Bedouin’s 
new class weul | be “under 75ft.”” and would include, besides Ler, 
Gracie, Mr. Isesiu’s new boat, and Mr. Maxwell’s new Shamrock 
all peer of 70it., ard muxking a ime nucleus for a 
class that will soon be well built up to, It may be objected 
that this would subject these beats, built 10 the linnt of an exist- 
ing class, to the chance of being, to a certain extent, outbuilt by 
new boats that may be some 5ft. longer. It is also pessible that 
Stranger might object vo beiug parted from her pet rival amon 
the cutters. These considerations make the case a difficult anc 
delicate one to deal with, but it woula secm that the future in- 
terests of this most popular size of yacht would be better promoted 
by placing the classes at 65 and 75 than by any compromise; and if 
this is so there are few individual owners who would not sacrifice 
their wishes to a certain extent for the genera] good. If the class 
were maintained at 70 or 71ft. it would leave a long and awkward 
interval 15ft.) between the two-classes, that would exist long after 
the yachts in whose favor it was made had drcpped from the 
racing fleet, while s0 many will have been built by that time as to 
make a change impossible. The evidence then seems to be in favor 
of placing the limits at 55, 65 and 75it., leaving all above 75ft. for 
the large class, whici needs no maximu m limit. 
This then would make eight classes as follows: 


CTY onc tivctoves 75 and over CRAM osic4cx00) “02 40 and under 47 
CRORE. ks cc cceuss 65 and under 75 Class VI. ........é and under 40 
Class III .........55and under 65 Class VII... ..... 30 and under 55 
CHS EV w  cccagact 47 and under 55 Class Vill........ 5 and under 30 


Another division that would increase the intervals more regu- 
larly would be 25, 50, 35, 41, 43, 56, 65, 75, the successive intervals 
above S0ft. being 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10ft. This would not interfere 
materially with any esisting boats, though it would raise the 
limit in the 55ft. class to [6ft., wh.le it would be a mcre rcason- 
able and systematic plan for future building 

A careful examinaticn of both methods and a comparison with 
tae list of yachts will show, we think, that each possesses the main 
requisites set forth above, and thay it will work at least as well as 
any simiJar plan, both in relation t> the present and the future 
fleet. Supposing one to be Jes by all cr any of the clubs we 
have meuuioned, some care and discretion would be necessary for 
one or two seasons. Some of the classes might not ill, though we 
anticipate that more entries would at once result. Some conces- 
sions and some latitude in the strict enforcement of the rule on 
the part of regatta committees mignc be needed io make all run 
smoothly in the first season, but after that in ali probability no 
further trouble would occur. The need for some ction ic obvious; 
matters are vad enough as they are, but they must grow rapidly 
worse if nothiug is done, and we believe that this plan, with such 
moditicaticns as may suggest themselves after a thcrougn discus- 
sion, will not only answer well in the future, but can be put in im- 
mediate operation as easily as any. To correct, in one or two sea- 
sons, evils that have been many yearsin exisience,is no small 
task, and some difficulty must be expecied. Cne ndvantage on 
the score of expediency. that this plan possesses is that it would 
prolong the rzcing career by a few years of some half dozen yachts 
trom 60 to 66ft., whose day is over as things are now with two new 
bats and Bedouin in their-clasz, while the same would be true in 
the class from 40 to 47ft. 

Our pr: pesition then to put it in workirg share is that tke 
leading clubs unite iu the adoption of a common system of classi- 
ficatiou such as is given above, with the following proviso added: 
“Yachts built or building up to (for instance) May 1, 1°87, that 
exceed the highest limit ot — class by not more than one foot, 
~~ be formally enrclicd in that class and shal! then remain 
5 t.” All new yachts would, of course, be Luilt to the new 
classes. 

The schooner classes we have not considered for lack of space, 
but a similar course is necessary with them. 

As to the sizes below 25ft., they are not of the same importance 
as the large yachts, as their racing is mainly local, but there is 
room for improvement with them. The prcper limi*s for small 
cabin yachts, either keel or centerboard, seem to be 18 and 2Ift., 
carrying the proposed classification down to two more classes. 
The keel class in these two sizes is zs yet in its infancy and noth- 
ing has been done toward its systemaric development by any of 
the clubs that encourage it. Now we suggest that the friends of 
this class of yacht in the Larchmont, the Seawanhaka, the New 
Rochelle, the Corinthian of Marblehead, and similar clubs in 
which these boats have found a foouing. take acticn «t once to 
formulate a class limit, say for lengths of 18, 21 and 26ft., which 
shall encourage a safe, handy and nou too costly boat; that, while 
fit for cruising, may find plenty of good racing with cthers of its 
class. Itisa e requisite for the succes of this class that the 
cost shall be kept low, as itis for the special use of young Corin- 
thians, most of whom —— pecketbooks in inverse ratio to their 
love of sport. All such boats as the modern three and five-tonrers 
must be excluded, as they are far too cons but what is needed is 
such craft as the Columbine, Witch, Wiudward, Fad, Saracen, 
Miprcnette. the new Burgess keel cats and others. To secure this 
end it will be necessary, perhaps, to restrict draft, say to 4ft. 6in. 
for an 18ft. boat, kee] say 1 ton, and sail area to a fixed figure, with 
limits to spinaker boon:s, topsails, etc., 1f considered necessary. 
Of course, the various class limits must be purely arbitrary, but 
it has been done successfully by foreign clubs; and tuose sjecially 
iuterested in this clsss of boat, and they are many already, can 
easily lay down proper restrictions. The Kingston and Munster 
(Lreland) clubs have done the same with the results that they have 
built up very fine classes of small yachts; while the Bangor Coriu- 
thians, by a similar course, have created a class of 25-footers, one 
of which, the Bedouin, by Wm. Fife, Jr., is as handsome and 
wholesome a boat as one would wish to see, and would serve ex- 
cellently asa model on which to frame a 25ft. class. Of cource, 
there would siill be a place for other types of the same length, but 
what is needed now is a special movement in behalf of a suitable 
fleet for the young Corinthians. We have considered thns far 
ouly the yachts in a limited locality, but if this classification be 
generally adopted it will not be long before a Class I. or II. boat 
will be the same througout the United States. 

We realize that a certain amount of difficulty must attend any 
such reforms as we have proposed, due to the inertia of the aver- 
age yachtsman iu all that relates to legislation and dry discus- 
sions. He is paieeey willing to stand quietly by and let others 
work, go on committees, and propose laws without securing 
——- of him at a meeving to make a quorum for taeir passage, 
and all this time he reserves the inalienable right of kicking if 
his own interests are in any way threatened. There are, foriun- 
ately, in all clubs, others who have the interests of yachtin 
strongly at heart, and to them we epeak in the hope that g 
may come. Asso important a matter requires to be thoroughly 
discuesed and unders before final action 1s taken, and as from 
the nature of the case a general meeting of the ay interested 
is not possible, we invite critieism an stiens through the 
columns of the FOREST AND STREAM, D such aid as is in 


our power, 


86 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Fep, 10, 1887. 








THE THISTLE’S DESIGNER AND THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


T* following is a copy of a Jetter from Mr. Geo. L. Watson to 

the editor of the New York Herald, relating to a reported in- 
terview by a Heraid correspondent. It calls to mind a remark 
made by another Heraid eryetter last fall while he and others 
were in hot chase after Mr. Watson, then on a visit to New York. 
The reporter said: “I do not want to trouble Mr. Watson or to 
talk to him, but let ine only get near enough to say ‘How do you 
do. Mr. Watson.’ and I'll tend to the interview.” 

The letter has not yet (Feb. 9) appeared in the Herald, but it 
probably will be given an early place. 

JAN. 26, 1887. 


Editor New York Herald: 

I am in receipt of the Herald of 14th inst., in which there ap- 
pears what purports to be an interview with me by a representa- 
tive cf yours hailing from Greenock. As I was treated with the 
utmost kindness and courtesy by your representative when in 
New York, I should be sorry to see your paper in any way imposed 
on, and therefore think it fair to let you know that no such inter- 
view ever took place. Your correspondent has been singularly un- 
fortunate in choosing his date for the epee interview, as it 
happened that on the morning of Jan. 13 1 was on my way home 
from London, —_ getting to the office late in the afternoon, 
where I stayed only a few minutes to write a letter, seeing no one, 
and went oif home. 

The — press man who interviewed me rg the authen- 
ticity of the plans published by the Boston Heraid, was a Glasgow 
Herald reporter (this was iu the first week in January, when the 
news had only been cabled across), and to him I gave the answer 
which | have given to every one, viz., that I must decline to give 
them any information whatever on the matter. 

Once for all I may say that in my opinicn we shou!d be guilty of 
a grave discourtesy to the New York Y. C. were we to disclose the 
dimensions of the Thistle, unless through them, and as the con- 

‘ ditions of the deed of gift stipulate that the challenge, with the 
accompanying dimensions cf the vessel, be lodged, ‘not exceeding 
seven months from the date of the race,” it must sti)l be a little 
time before they are made public. I am sir, faithfully yours, 

G. L. Watson. 

In a private Jetter oe the alleged plans of the Thistle Mr. 
Watsen says: “Now, as to the plans, they are undoubtedly copies of 
one of the lithographed plans issued by us to builders along with 
the specifications, to explain details of structure and give them 
an idea of the nature of the work: but 1 asked tenders for some 
eight new boats this year besides Thistle, and the chances of these 
plans being Thistle’s ure matters for a very simple calculation. 

* * If, therefore, yachtsmen, or rather newspaper yachtsmen, 
chose to put 2 and 2 together and make 14, I am not going to hinder 
— nor am 1 going to say whether in my opinion 2 and 2 makes 
4 or 47." 


NEW SAILING REGULATIONS OF THE S.C. Y.C. 


OR some time past the question of a thorough revision of their 
sailing rules has been under consideration by the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Y. C., and last November a committee was ap- 
pointed to make sucha revision and submit it tothe club. The 
result of their work has lately been printed and sent out to the 
members and will come up for ratification at a special meeting on 
Feb. 14. The new rules, as given in the report of the committee, 
show agreat improvement in_ two respects; first, the general ar- 
rangemeut of the matter has been much improved, the most im- 
portant rules, those relating to the actual handling of vachts while 
racing, having been collected in one rule, No. XX X1V., under the 
heading “Right of Way,” which is in turn divided into several 
sub-heads. This arrangement is far more convenient and system- 
atic than the old. The principal change, however, is in the rule 
relating to luffing, which has been so altered as to prevent the 
orthodox “luffing match” as fully as can be done. The new rule 
prohibits luffing after an overlap has been established. The gen- 
eral rules as to crews, entries, sails, etc., have not been changed to 
auy important extent, the wording only being altered to make the 
meaning clearer. One new rule, however,has been added to this part 
as follows: “Boats, Lifebuoys, etc. ) First and second class schoon- 
ers, sloops, cutters and yawls shall carry on deck during club races 
aserviceable round-bottomed boat, with oars and tholepins or 
rowlocks, lashed iu, measuring not less than 12ft. in oneens third 
class sloops, cutters and yawls a boat not less than 10ft. (2) All 
yachts shall carry on deck two serviceable lifebuoys ready for 
use.” 

The following extracts contain the most importaut points of the 
new rules, and we commend them to the careful consideration of 
all yachtsmen, as they embody the most intricate questions of 
match sailing. Every change has been carefully considered and 
discussed, and an effort has been made to put the matter in a 
form that will not call for alteration inalong time. A change 
will be noticed in Rule XXXIII. (2), where the mast is taken for 
the measuring point, instead of ‘“‘any portion of hull or spars,” an 
arrangement that coincides better with general practice in the 
similar cases of starting and finishing. The Special Rules are 
both new and cover important points in sailing. They were only 
adopted after thorough discussion: 

RULE XXXIII. 
START AND FINISH. 

(1.) All starts shall be flying. 

2.) Thetime atthe start and finish shall be taken when the 
point marked by the foremast in schooners, and the mainmast in 
single-masted vessels and yawls, crosses the given line; but if this 
point in any yacht be on or across the line before the signal for 
- start in her classis given, she must return and re-cross the 

ine. 
(3.) A yacht? so returning, or one working into position from the 
wrong side of the line after the signal for the start has been made, 
must keep clear of, and give way to, all competing yachts. 


RULE XXXIV. 
RIGHT OF WAY. 
I. General Rules. 


When two yachts are sailing on courses that will involve risk of 
collision, one of them shall keep out of-the way of the other, as 
follows: 

(a.) A yacht overtaking another shall keep out of the way of the 
yacht which is being overtaken. 

(b.) A yacht which is sailing free shall keep out of the way of a 
yacht which is closed-hauled. 

(c.) A yacht which is close-hauled on the port tack shall keep 
out of the way of a yacht which is close-hauled on the starboard 
tack. 

(d.) When two yachts are sailing free with the wind on different 
sides, the yacht which has the wind on the port side shall keep 
out of the way of the other. 

(c.) When two yachts are sailing free with the wind on the same 
side, the yacht which is to windward shall keep out of the way of 
the yacht which is to leeward. 

(f.) A yacht which has the wind aft is deemed to be sailing free, 
and to have the wind on the side opposite to that on which she 
carries her main boom. . 

(g.) When, by the above rules, one of two yachts is to keep out 
of the way, the other shall keep her course. 

II. Specialt Rules. 


(a.) In ease a yacht close-hauled tacks in proximity to another 
yacht, she must have filled away on her new course before she 
becomes entitled to the privilege of a yacht on the starboard tack 
or of a yacht being overtaken. 

(b.) When two yachts, both close-hauled on the same tack, are 
converging, by reason of the leeward yacht holding a better wind 
and are in danger of collision, and neither can claim the rights of 
a yacht being overtaken, then the yacht to leeward shall keep out 
of the way. 

III. Overtaking, Lufing and Bearing Away. 
(a.) A yacht may luff as she pleases to prevent an overtakin 
racht from passing her to pmo alee she begins to lu 
fore an overlap has been established. 

(b.) A yacht shall not bear away out of her course to prevent an 
overtaking yacht from passing to leeward. 

(c.) An overtaking yacht must not alter her course until so far 
ahead as not to interfere with the yacht which she has overtaken. 

IV. Rounding and Passing Marks. 


(a.) Yachts when rounding or passing marks shall be governed 
by the foregoing Rules on Right of Way, except as hereinafter 

rovided. 
. (b.) If an overlap has been established between two yachts when 
both of them can fetch by a mark. the outside yacht must give 
the ingide yacht room to pass clear of the mark. 

(c.)™ yacht shall not, however, be justified in attempting to 
establish an overlap, and thus force a passage between another 
yacht and the mark, after the latter has altered her helm for the 


pu of rounding. 
(d.) A mark is any vessel, boat, buoy, or other object used to 
rule, involve any ques- 


mark out the course, and does not, in 














































































tion of obstruction to sea room, for which see Section V. of this 


Rule. 
«) An overlap is established between two yachts when the over- 
taking yacht has no longer a free choice on which side she will 


pass. 
V. Obstructions to Sea Room. 


a.) When two yachts are approaching a pier, rock, shoal, or 
other obstruction, so that the inside yacht is in danger of running 
round, or of fouling such obstruction, and cannot avoid it by 
altering her course without coming into collision with the outside 
acht, then the outside yacht, whether she be the windward or the 
eeward yacht, must at once give room to the other, on being 
— to do so by the owner of the inside yacht or his representa- 
ve. 
(b.) In case the outside yacht is obliged to tack, in order to give 
room, the owner of the inside yacht or his representative shall be 
bound to see that the helm of his own yacht is put down and that 
she tacks at the same time, or as soon as she can do so, without 
risk of collision. : F 
C) A mark is not an obstruction within the meaning of this 
rule. 


RULE XXXvV. 


DISQUALIFICATION. 


(1.) Every yacht must go fairly around the course, and must not 
touch any mark, but shall not be disqualified if wrongfully com- 
pelled to do so by another yacht. 5 

(2.) Any yacht — a markboat to, in any way, shift her 
position, to avoid being fouled by such yacht, shall be disqualified. 

(3.) If a yacht, in consequence of her neglect of any of these rules, 
shall foul another yacht, or compel anothzr yacht to foul any 
yacht, mark, or obstruction, or to run aground, she shall be dis- 
qualitied and shall pay all damages; and any yacht which shall 
wrongfully cause another to luff or bear away in order to avoid a 
collision, or shall, without due cause, compel another yacht to 
give room or tack, under Section V. of Rule XXXIV., or shall her- 
self fail to tack, as required by paragraph (b.) of that section, or 
shall in any other way infringe or fail to comply with any of these 
rules, shall be disqualified. 


_ The Seawanhaka C. Y. C. has always been noted for its efforts 
in the promotion of yachtsailing and racing, and in the adoption 
of the above rules it has accomplished a work that will add still 
further to its reputation. Of course only time can give a thorough 
test of their value, but we look to see the club’s action ratified by 
a wide adoption of the new rules by other clubs. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. has lately been incorporated, 
and at the special meeting on Feb. 14 at 8:30 P. M. at Delmonico’s, 
beside the consideration of the rules as above, action will be taken 
to effect the change in the organization of the club consequent on 
its incorporation. The Secretary has received the following letter: 

ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB,7 Albemarle street, W., London. 
Jan. 21, 1887. Dear Sir—The Committee of the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club, desires me to say that they trust that any of your 
members coming over for the Jubilee Ocean Race, will consider 
themselves honorary members of this club during their stay. 
Yours faithfully, THORNTON SCOVELL, Secretary, R. T. Y. C. 

To the Secretary of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.. New York 


A NEW AJUSTABLE STEERER. 


y HILE there are many yachts of 20ft. or under, whose owners 
prefer the wheel to the tiller, the ordinary makes of steering 
gear are too large, and occupy more room than can well be spare 
in such small craft. To suit one of this special class of boats Mr. 
Oliver Adams, of the Gannet, Larchmont Y. C., has lately devised 
the steerer shown herewith the main object being strength, simpli- 
city aud compactness, while an additional advantage is also ob- 
tained. The main portion is astrongly-proportioned casting, having 
two projections on top which form the bearings for the shaft. This 
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casting is let in the deck and strongly bolted down. It is bored out 
internally and the upper face is turned, making a seat and bearing 
for a bevel wheel, which latter is fitted to tie rudder post. As the 
bevel wheel fits snugly in its seat, the rudder head is firmly held, 
while it is prevented from rising by the two gears on the shaft. 
As the latter is of good diameter, and the bearings strong and only 
8 to 10in. apart, there is no chance for the shaft tospring. Of 
course one of the pinions is an idler, simply serving to steady the 
large gear, while the other is keyed to the shaft. Both pinions 
have keyways cut, and the keyway in the shaft-extends from 
bearing to bearing, so that with a hammer the key may readily be 
removed from one pinion and inserted in the other, thus reversing 
the action of the wheel. With the key as shown in the after 
— the wheel acts as the tiller, while with the forward pinion 
xeyed the wheel acts as a ship’s wheel. The gear is quite powerful 
and a small wheel may be used, while from its compactness and 
the strength of its parts, it is little liable to breakage. A clamp- 
ing screw is provided for locking the rudder. Mr. Adams has an 
application now pending for a patent. 





THE OCEAN YACHT RACE.—Mr. R. T. Bush has written as 
follows concerning the entry of centerboards in the ocean races: 
NEw YorK, Feb. 4, 1887. John H. Bird, Esq., Secretary New York 
Yacht Club. Dear Sir—There has been so much talk about admit- 
ting ceuterboards in the proposed keel schooner race between 
Sendy Hook and Queenstown, that I think it would be an excellent 
plan for the centerboard people to get up a race to be started the 
same time with the Dauntless, Coronet and other keel schooners 
and make the entry fee, if they choose, much smaller, say $1,000 
or less. If such_a race should be organized and open to keel 
schooners, I would be glad to enter the Coronet in that race also, 
as the boats would all start at one time, and would necessitate 
only one trip across. This would leave the race between the 
Dauntless and the Coronet and other large keel schooners that 
might be entered distinctive, and taking a hand in the centerboard 
race by the keel schooner owners would simply be for sport. Such 
arace would also be useful in comparing and testing the sea- 
worthiness and sailing qualities of centerboard craft, as well as to 
determine in some measure the relative ocean speed of the keel 
and centerboard type. Yours very respectfully, R.T. BusH. It 
is most probable that the restrictions against centerboards, that 
have long excluded this class of yacht from the English regattas, 
will this year be removed, and at last a fair opportunity will be 

iven to the American ae to vindicace itself in foreign waters. 

fhe ocean passages of the little Alice are famous in American 
yachting annals, and it is only this unjust discrimination that has 
revented other famous boats from winning ;as_ glorious 
aurels abroad as at home. After the successful ocean passages 
of such racing machines as Genesta, Galatea, and even the little 
Clara, of course none of the fleet will hesitate a moment about 
coming to the line on March 15, and this season will no doubt 
see such glorious names as Grayling, Comet, Nirvana, Albatross, 
Palmer, Peerless, Madeleine, it would be easy to run the list up to 
a score or more, as brilliantly and ineffacably inscribed on the 
page of British yachting, as on the glorious roster that has the 
stars and stripes at its head. 


ANOTHER JUBILEE RACE.—The Royal London Y. C. now 
proposes to offer a prize, probably a cup of the value of $1,000, for 
an open race. The date will be in July or August and the course 
probably around the Isle of Wight. It is not decided whether 
centerboards will be admitted. 


LARCHMONT Y. C.—The annual meeting and election was to 
take place last evening. Several important changes in the consti- 
tution and by-laws were to be acted upon. Thirty-six new names 
are on the list for election. 

COLUMBIA Y. C.—The Columbia Y. C., of New York, gave their 
20th annual ball on Jan. 



















SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR SMALL CRUISERS.—In answer 
to an inguiry in the Ficld, Mr. J. W. Wilcocks, of Plymouth, Eng., 
makes the following interesting comparisons between the Mignon- 
ette and narrow boats: “In reply to‘Alectum,’ I cannot say if any 
boat has been built on the lines of the Mignonette by any British 
builder (p. 146, plate xvii., of ‘Small Yachts,’ by Mr. C. P. Kun- 
hardt). She is given as avery successful light-draft keel yacht, 
yet draws 4ft. Much must depend on the cruising intended to be 
undertaken, but more head room can be given certainly with 4ft. 
draft, or an inch or two less. Her least freeboard is lft. 9in., and 
her greatest beam 7ft. 9in.; but there is no reason that a small 
yacht may not have more freeboard, somewhat less beam, and 
a faster and drier boat to windward, without any or with little 
increase of draft of water, and yet have more head room, which 
isa matter of great importance in small craft. If ‘Alectum’ will 
look at the half-breadth plan of the Mignonetic (vlate xvii.), he 
cannot but notice a hollowness of L.W.L. and W.L. 2 in the tore 
body; this, it may be said, is more than compensated by her beam, 
which is considerable for her length and drafi. Is it not better to 
have a little less beam, no hollow, and the same or a little more 
draft? At page 165 (plate xxiv.), we have the Columbine as an 
instance under the head of deep-draft keel yachts, and on inspect- 
ing the half-breadth plan we tind that these lines, although still 
hollow, are much less so than those of Mignonette, that she has 
7ft. instead of 7ft. 9in. beam, and 2ft. least freeboard as compared 
with lft. 9in. of Mignonette. It is true that she has 4ft. 41n. draft, 
but the additional 4in. can scarcely be considered detrimental, 
and is, of course, beneficial on a wind. The hold of the water in 
Mignonette is to the depth of 18in. below the rabbet amidships, 
and is obtained by the keel, which, as a matter of course, if she 
should ground without legs, must. throw a considerable strain on 
the garboards; but in boats of deeper body and less rank keel, 
with a keel of greater breadth the same hold is obtainable, with 
increased internal depth, but without any mcre«se of draft of 
water. I should, therefore, look on the form of Columbine as 
superior as an all-round boat to Mignonette, as she hasa broad 
modern keel, 2lin. across at its under part.and 9in. across the 
bottom, with a depth of 2ft.9in. at amidships. This, however, 
seems overdone, as her keel is very rank for grounding, except on 
legs, and any cruising yacht should be strong enough to bear 
grounding on her side on fair ground without damage, to which 
end, although she must have a broad keel, it need not be nearly 
as deep as that of the Columbine, unless for racing; and we are 
now considering a cruising craft, which certainly should carry 
part of her ballast inside, of which there is no mention at p. 165. 
At p. 366 of ‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,’ Mr. Dixon Kemp gives us 
plans of asingle-handed cruising Itchen yaw], designed by him- 
self for Mr. Percy Aylmer in 1885, having length over all, 27ft. 
3in.; stem to sternpost on deck, 28ft. 4in.; on W.L., 22ft.; extreme 
beam, 6ft. 6in.; extreme draft of water, 3ft. 10in.; weight of lead 
keel, 18 tons. Her least freeboard is 2ft. 8:n., which is a great gain 
over Mignonette. The difference in deck room is against the 
yawl—6ft. bin., as compared with 7ft. 9in.; but if the beam were 
brought up another 6in.—namely, to that of the Columbine, I 
think ‘Alectum’ would find it sufficient. Ov examining the half- 
breadth and body plans, the contrast between the forebodies of 
Mignonette, Columbine and Mr. —f cruising yaw] will be at 
once seen, particularly between the first and last named, from 
which all hollow in the latter design is carefully eliminated from 
the forebody. With 7ft. beam, the yawl might have a little less 
rise of floor, an advantage in grounding without legs, which must 
always be anticipated and provided for in a cruising small craft, 
who may frequently require to ground in dry harbors, which 
larger vessels are afraid to attempt. As regards the rig, 1 cannot 
see any room for improvement; for the canvas, being divided into 
four working sails, is all easily handled. The mainsail is a power- 
ful sail, and with the mizzen off, this yaw] is practically possessed 
of the propelling power of a cutter with reefed mainsail; the pole 
mast is also an advantage, a topmast ae better dispensed with 
in craft often sailed single-handed, and when a topsail is desired, 
it can be set flying on a pole, as shown at plate ]xiv. in the sail 
plan. As a matter of practice, however, it is found that small 
craft go so well under the four working sails, or even under three 
—namely, mainsail, staysail and jib—that the topsail is only ex- 
ceptionally used. With a beam of 7ft. instead of 6ft. 6in., 2ft. 6in. 
width could be obtained between the sofas, less than which seems 
rather contracted. Supposing 6in. more beam were added to Mr. 
Percy Aylmer’s yacht, some additional ballast would be requisite 
to put her down to the desired draft. A iittle lengthening of the 
lead keel, and less taper in its sectional form, would provide this: 
and I would suggest a little less camber of keel, as in dry harbors 
there is often a run felt, and oceasionally a bore-tide occurs, 
under which circumstances a craft is inclined to pivot witha 
cambered keel in taking ground on the ebb, or floating with the 
flood. Ishould recommend an American elm biige strake, 34in. 
thicker than the planking to extend two-thirds through the 
length of the yacht, which will almost give the strength of an- 
other keel, if the craft is grounded on her'bilge by accident or 
design. The edges will, of course, be champered off to bring the 
seams right for caulking.” 


NEW YORK Y. C.—The first regular meeting of 1887 was held on 
Feo. 8, with Vice-Com. Haight in the chair. The officers elected 
were: Com., Elbridge T. Gerry; Vice-Com., Charles Coolidge 
Haight; Rear-Com., Frank C. Lawrence, Jr.; Sec., John H. Bird; 
Treas., F. W. J. Hurst; Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch; Measurer, 
John Hyslop; Regatta Committee, Gouverneur Kortright, Alexan- 
der Taylor, Jr., and Stephen Peabody; House Commitiee, D. 
Henry Knowlton, Elijah A. Houghton, James N. Winslow, and 
Howard M. Durant; Committee on Admission, Chester Griswold, 
John 8. Dickerson, Henry C. Ward, G. L. Haight and George 1. 
Ingraham. The following members were also elected: S. Morris 
Pryor, John Cartlidge, Robert McCoskey Butt, Edward 8S. Wen- 
wick, F. E. Day, H. C. Roome, L. Hopkin Smith, T. A. Prenson, 
Dr. F. H. Markoe, George B. Holt, William M. Sin zerly, Jordan 
L. Mott, J. Randolph Grymes, E. B. Havens, E. B. Underhill, 
Henry W. Eaton, Dr. Allen Mcuane Hamilton, William Gould 
Brokaw, William Arnold, George I. Seney, John M. Burt, E.S 
Porter, 8S. L. Parish, Robert Underhill, Robert L. Crawford and 
William A. MclL. Illhaunsey. Lieut. William Henn and Capt. J. 
H. Merryman, U.S. Revenue Marine, were elected honorary mem- 
bers. The initiation fee was raised to $100, to take effect on Jan. 1, 
1888. a America’s Cup Committee submitted a report on the 
races 0 é 


THE GOELET CUPS.—Mr. Ogden Goelet has renewed his offer 
of two cups for this year according to the terms in_the following 
letter: NEw York, Feb. 4, 1887. J. H. Bird, Esq., Secretary New 
York Yacht Club. Dear Sir—in a letter received from my brother, 
Ogden Goelet, he desires me to offer for him the following prizes. 
One cup of $1,000, to be sailed for by schooners of the New York 
Yacht Club; one cup of $500, to be sailed for by sloops of the New 
York Yacht Club. These prizes to be competed for at Newport, 
R. L., on the same day during the month of August next. The day 
to be selected by the flag officers. The course to be decided by the 
regatta committee. The race to be sailed under their jurisdiction 
according to the rules of the club, and with the time allowance as 
in races for the cups given by him in August, 1885-’86, « Yachts 
shall have the right to enter up to 8 c’clock on the morning of the 
day of the race, and there shall be no limit as to the time in which 
race isto be made. Shoulda foreign yacht or foreign yachts be in 
our waters next summer, my brother begs to reserve the right to 
allow any one or all of such yachts to enter for this race should he 
so desire. Yourstruly, ROBERT GOELET. 


EASTERN Y. C.—The annual meeting was held on Feb. 8, and 
the following officers elected, Com. Hovey declining to serve again: 
Commodore, W. F. Weld; Vice-Commodore, J. Malcolm Forbes; 
Rear-Commodore, F. Gordon Dexter; Secretary, Edward Burgess; 
Treasurer, P. T. Jackson, Jr.; Measurer, Edward Burgess; Mem- 
bers of Council at Large, C. O. Foster and H.S. Hovey; Regatta 
Committee, Daniel Appleton, G. A. Goddard, H.C. Leeds and H. 
B. Jackson; House Committee, J. H. Sleeper, George H. Warren, 
B. W. Crowninshield, C. L. Tilden and Hugh Cochrane. 


THE NEW STEEL YACHT.—The two sections of the keel have 
been received at City Island, and the frames are nearly all bent, 
but the stem, sternpost and plating are not yet on_the ground. 
Mr. Piepgrass has the planking stripped from the Palmer, some 
new timbers and a new stem and sternpost, as well as the fram- 
ing for the counter are in place. Beside her lies Cinderella, the 
work on her keel being now completed. Her topsides have been 
scraped and she will be painted white. 


_ JULIA.—In a letter from the owner of the Julia, lately received 
in this city, he speaks in the highest terms of the new vessel. On 
her late run of 68 hours from Florida to Nassau she lay for a long 
time becalmed, with a heavy sea running, and her behavior under 
these trying conditions was most satisfactory. Later on a gale 
struck in from S. while she was crossing the Gulf Stream, coat in 
her progress through it, on the wind, she made a fine showing of 
her weatherly qualities. 

STEAM YACHTS FOR SALE.—Mr. Samuel] Holmes, 120 and 


122 Front street, N. Y., has lately issued a large list of steam ves- 
sels for sale or charter, including steam yachts of all classes, 
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'AN’S CUPS.—The Goelet Cup, won by Puritan in 1885, 
pasts eaaeelen to the Eastern Y. C., to be held in trust and to 
lhe awarded each year tothe yacht of the Eastern Y. C.. making 
the best record on corrected time in the annual regatta. Thecup 

sresented by the N. Y. Y. C. in 1885, has also been presented to the 
E. Y. C., to hold in trust. 

—Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s new steam yacht Alva arrived 
attine Sonn Heb. 7 after a very successful passage from her 
builders’ yard at Wilmington. She left there on Saturday after- 
noon with her owner and his wife, accompanied by Messrs. D. M. 
Haight aud J. F. Tams, and after adjusting her compasses came 
along easily. She will fit out at once fora cruise to the West 


Indies. 


? OTES.—Ariel, steam yacht, has been sold to go to 
reaie den steam yacht, has been out on the screw dock, 


prior to her departure on a Southern cruise. 





FIXTURES. 


MARCH. 
15, Ocean Race, Start. 


9. N. Y., Annual, N. Y. 


JULY. 
: verly , Mon. Beach. 18-31. Interlake, Put-in-Bay. 
> poverty, Sate Mon.Beach. 23. Beverly, Cham,, Nahant. 
9. Beverly, Cham., Marlehend. 30. Beverly, Cham., Mon. Beach. 
, Sweep, Mon. ach. 
pene ott ao B ly, O Marblehead 
overly, Cham.,Swampscott. 20. Beverly, Open, Marblehead. 
£ Rove Cham., Mon. Beach. 27. Beverly, Open, Mon. Beach. 
SEPTEMBER. 


10. Beverly, Sweep., Mon. Beach. 


JUNE. 


THOUSANDS are born with atendency to consumption. Such 
persons, if they value life, will not permit a cough or cold to be- 
come a fixture in the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey ef Horehound and Tar. PIKE’s TOOTH- 
ACHE Drops cure in one minute.—Adv. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





{= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





E. A. W., Boston, Mass.--You can get the cats of Reiche Bros. 


M., Ottawa.—The address is S. Moreton Thomas, Cilgwin, Llan- 
gadock, South Wales. 

G. F. D., Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania law was printed in 
our issue of Oct. 21, 1886. 

I. L. G., Bay, Ridge.—Guns are usually tested at a 30in, circle, 
40yds. By variation of powder and shot you can determine best 
charge. 

Cxicagco CampErs, Chicago, Il].—Write to Geo. R. Merrell, New 
Boston, Ill. He will give you } 
man. 


1ints, and is moreover a steamboat | 


BLvE, Stoneham, Mass.—The book you quote gives the wrong 
a Blue Dan is by Dash III. and out of Opal (Rake— 
‘anny). 


V. F., New Orleans—The size must be determined by the choke; 
or more accurately, use only such charge as will pass through the 
choke without too great compression. 


A. M., Allentown, Pa.—I wish you would give me the size and 
color of the ores of the snowy owl. Ans. Write to G. Wallace, No. 
16 NorthWilliam street, New York, for snowy owl’s eyes. 


F. C. M.—Put a wad in from muzzle down to point of constric- 
tion by the choke. Then chamber the shot on the wad, and having 
determined correct number use that layer in loading. 


A. W. B.—You can procure the catalogues by writing to the rifle 
manufacturers and gun dealers, whose addresses you will find in 
= advertising columns. The arm you name will give satisfac- 
tion. ° 


R. W. ALpricu.—Baird’s “Birds of North America” consists of 
two volumes quarto, one of text and one of plates. The atlas does 
_ coteen plates of all N. A. birds, but deals chietly with those 
of the West. 


NIPISSsING, Boston.— Possibly some of the readers of your ow 
could give me some desired information in — to the shootin 
ou and about Lake Nipissing, Outario, and whether there is 
wood and black duck shooting there in September; also, whether 
the wild rice and celery are to be found growing in the jake, and 
what part of the same is most desirable for headquarters? Ans. 
See articles in issue May 6, 1886, and in present number. 


WILD Goose.—While in Minnesota shooting last fall, I bought 
six wild = which I used for decoys. A boy had hatched them 
under a hen, and raised them in a barnyard with their wings 
clipped. They are tar tamer than the ordinary barnyard fowl. 
They are last spring’s goose: three ganders and three eese. Will 
they mate or is it best to have but one gander with the geese as 
with the barnyard fowl? If they lay would it be better to put the 

ys under hens or let them care for their own young? Ans. Prob- 
ably your geese will not breed before they are three years old. 
They will pair and should be allowed to hatch and rear their 
young. 





ExtTrAct from letter received by the U.S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass., from Mr. Frank Hart, of J. Hart & Co., bankers, Doyles- 
town, Pa., dated Jan, 21, 1887: “I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that your .22 short rim-fire cartridges are the most reliable 
in the market, and ener are beginning to be appreciated by those 
who know where a bullet ought to go when they pull the trigger.” 
—Adv. 








POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


In conversation with a gentleman who passed through here 
a few days ago, he told me that on his way in he passed sixty 
wagons loaded with game. We will say that the average 
load of each wagon was ten deer. This is a small estimate, 
as many of the wagons had on four-horse loads. I do not 
wish to exaggerate—the truth is bad enough. Sixty wagons 
containing ten each would make a total of 600 deer hauled 
out of this county in one week. Noris this all. It has been 
proven that this class of hunters wound and kill three times 


as many as they get. To load these sixty wagons 1,800 deer 
were slain. At the commencement of the hunting season, as 
a anew thing, the weather is too warm for meat to keep, 
and the consequence is one-half the loads that are sent out 
are dumped beside the road. I haveseen many loads hauled 
out of town and thrown away, because there was so much 
in the market people would not take it at any price. It is a 
self-evident fact that something should be done to stop this 
useless slaughter of our game.— Routt County (Col.) Pilot. 


As this is the gunning season and stories of Magene bags 
and gunning accidents, and intelligent hunting dogs are in 
order, it is but proper that we record the faithfulness and 
thorough training of Dr. Gilpin’s setter dog “ Sank,”’ of the 
Gildersleeve strain: One day this week the Doctor had 
driven out from town, and with a friend was gunning in a 
swamp, some four miles from town. As the evening’s 
shooting was drawing to an end at the close of the day, a 
last bird was pointed by the dog, and flushed; a shot was 
fired, but owing to the darkness and thick bushes, it was 
decided the bird had not been killed. The sportsmen then 
walked to the main road where their carriage had been left 
standing, leaving the dog in the branch where the bird had 
been shot at. By the time they had unhitched and team 
ready to drive the dog was at their side. It being then quite 
dark no particular attention was given to him except that 
he was noticed running beside the carriage as it was driven 
along. Upon reaching home the carriage was driven imme- 
mediately to the stable within which was the dog’s kennel. 
The dog was told to go into his box, which he did, and where 
he was found the next morning with the bird lying at his 
side. With the exception of having been divested of a con- 
siderable number of feathers it showed no injury received 
from the dog, who had kept pace with the carriage and car- 
ried it a distance of four miles and then guarded it over 
night.—Middletown (Del.) Transcript. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND WILDFOWL.—Mr. Herbert B. Bradley, a 
veteran sportsman of New Haven, was at the Astor House 
last night on his way home, having concluded a successful 
winter duck-hunting expedition to Montauk Point in com- 
pany with Messrs. Henry L. Sperry and Willard Eakin, of 
Brooklyn. The men took good bags of fowl during the 
daily flights of the birds from the ponds and inlets with 
which the eastern end of Long Island is studded. - ‘‘But the 
— that impressed me most,’’ said Mr. Bradley, “‘was the 
wholesale slaughter of wildfow] by the lantern at the light 
in thick weather. I had often heard it spoken of and had 
read of it in the papers, but I never supposed it to amount to 
much. On two occasions while we were there, once on a 
foggy night and once during a snow storm, there was, I 
should judge, a small cart load of fowl killed by flying 
against the lantern. The ground at the foot of the light was 
literally covered with the birds and blood and feathers. The 
a living there said it was occasioned by the birds’ 
bewilderment in the thick atmosphere. When in this con- 
dition they come upon the light, it seems to dazzle them and 
* = into it and are killed.’—N. ¥. Commercial 
4 dvertiser. 








HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 


USED BY U. 8S. GOVN’T. 


Chart on Rollers, and Book Sent Free. 


cURES—Fevers, Congestions, Inflammation, 
- A-—Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
3. B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
C, C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
. ).—Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
. F.—Colic or Gripes Bellyache. 
.G.—Miscarriage, Hemorrnges. 
0 --—Prinary and Kidney Diseases. 
- 1.—Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
»K.—Diseases of Digestion. 


Price, Bottle (over 50 doses), .- 


Stable Case, with Manual, (600 pages with 
chart) 10 bottles Specifics, bottle of Witch 
Hazel Oil and Medicator, 88.00 


Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 





75 


THE SETTER, 


=8e.. 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00 
for sale by tne Forest and Stream rub, Oo, 











TO FLORIDA ANGLERS. 


Pearl Florida Spinners, Mottled Pearl 


fully illustrated catalogue. 


Keeping fully abreast with the times, we have the last few seasons given particular attention to the manufac- 
ture and introduction of tackle specially adapted to the needs of Florida anglers. 
We have an unusually fine assortment of the following goods, used and recommended by expert Florida anglers: 


Baits, Pearl Squids for Spanish Mackerel, 


Pearl Mullet, Fiorida Bass Flies, Tackle for Channel Bass, Red Snappers, 
Sheepshead, Salt Water Trout, Etc., Etc. Also New and Special Tackle 
for TARPON, including our famous Tarpon Iine. 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not omer them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of eyery description of 


FINE FISHING TACEHELE, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 





WINCHESTER 


First Quality. 


All Sizes from 4 to 20. 





10 and 12 | 
Gauge (GD 


< 


bees fa 






No. 2 
Copper 
Primer. 


PAPER SHOT SHELLS. 








All Waterproofed and have no Superiors. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Send for 76-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen. 
Bromfield House, Boston 








BUROPEAN PLA 
MESSENGER. Proprietor. 





QUAIL SHOOTING. 


The undersigned have leased the well-known 
Bellevue Hotel at High Poimt, N. C., and can 
offer to visiting sportsmen unsurpassed quail 
shooting. We have leased the shocting privil- 
eges over a large extent of excelleut and well- 
stocked ground, much of it never having been 
shot over. Wecan furnish good dogs and com- 
petent guides if desired. Guail are unusually 
— this season, az.c-'rom now to the close of 
he open season, April 1, is the best time for 
shoeting. The hotel accommodations are excel- 
lent, and good livery service can always be se- 
cured. Tor further information address 

JAS. E. TOMLINSON & BRO., 
Bellevue Hotel, High Point, N 


v. C. 









THEZRELIABLE” FLANNE, 
HUNTING SHIRT. 
OTHER Hep STYLES 


Wethib UOd Sth dAVLaa MSV 


BROKAW M’P’°G CO., Newhurch. N. 





J. N. OOOGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





The only manufacturer of White Cedar Decoy 


«dar is the Jightest and most durable 
wood. .\}so Geese, Brant, Swan, Coot, Snipe and 
Plover Decoys. ‘All decoys made larger than the 
natural bird, and a perfect imitation. Llustrated 
price list free. 


“REPELLENE.” 


An Infallibie Preventive of the Attacks of 
Mosquttoes, Bluck Flies, Gnats, 
And All Other Insects. 

Neat. clean and easily a as Contains NO TAR. 
wil not stain ror inyure ‘he skin, easily washed off, 
may be carries wi. bout danger of leaking or spilling. 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
NEW YORK AGENTS: 
ABBEY & IMBRIE, 18 Vesey Street. 


THOS. J. CONR:/Y, 65 Fulton Street 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00, 
Fer sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Ducks. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





NEW SINGLE SHOT 


Target & Hunting Rifles, 
Center and Rim Fire. Gals. .22 to 50 Express. 


Detachable Barrel Rifles will soon be Ready. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Billard Repeating Arms Co 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 















The Ballard Ahead! 


THE FIRST, THIRD AND FOURTH PRIZES IN THE RECENT ALL-COMERS’ 
MATCH AT CREEDMOOR WERE CAPTURED BY Ballard Rifles. 
THE SCORES MADE WERE 185, 178 AND 178, BEING THE AGGREGATE OF 


THREE SERIES 





OF 10 SHOTS EACH. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF THESE GUNS TO 


THE WMARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





SASS. 


55 COURT STREET, 


MAH STEERS, 


DEALER IN 


=". 


BROOKLYN. 


Eine EF*ishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 
Marster’s Celebrated Fish Hooks, all ready snelled. Sp oat, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Csrlisle, Sneck Bent. O’Shaughnezsy, 


Aberdeen, Cheste.town and Centripetal. 


Any of the above snel'ed on single gut, 15cts. per doz.; double gut. 20cts. per doz.: treble, 3ucts. 


per dozen Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue for sizes. S:mple one-half dozen of auy of the above sent by mai! on receipt of pric». Trout 
aud Bass Gut Leaders, single gut, lyd., 5cts.; -yds , 10cts.; 8yds., 15 c:s.. Special arrangements to 1eiiuble parties tu act as agents. 


J. F. MAKRSTERsS, 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Forest Waters the Fart; 


The Value of Woodlands as Reservoirs, 


BEING THE Les ErupES DE MAITRE PIERRE 
SUR L’ AGRICULTURE ET LES FORETS. 


PAK M. ANTONIN ROUSSET. 
Translated by 
REV. S. W. POWELL. 


The introduction reviews the extraordinary 
movement of torrent ies France, in pre- 

ring pu*lic sentiment for which the Studies of 

aster Peter played a noteworthy part. The 
book was written as a sort of science primer, 
setting forth the first principles of the relations 
existing between woodlands and culture. 
The princfples and reasoning are not less appli- 
= to the United States to-day than to France 
then. : 

Price in cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


FoREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 





R T Press $3. Circular size $8. 
Newspaper size $44. Tyve 


setting easy; printed direc- 
we CARDS =. Send 2stamps ares: 
4 a e presse! cards, 

; wy K Z en Coun. 


etc., to factory. nls & OO., Mer: 





CREW PLATES, TAPS, DIES, ETC., FOR 
S unsmiths and amateurs. Send for illustrated 
talogue to S. W. CARD & CO., Mansfield, Mass. 


. 
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Is Offered ana MEM “cescribed inour | — 
CATALOGUE No. 280, which this vear we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables. many of which can oniy be 
obtained from us; and contains, besides. 2 beautiful colored pilates. and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we believe. is the most complete 
publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receint of 10 cenis (in stamps), which may be de- 
ducted from first order. Please be sure to ofder Cataloaue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 25 & 37 cortant st, 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “SENEC42.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists. Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing suco dishes as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery dooks. The cooking 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy udd to the value of the work. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 


NEW YORE: Forest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finca Lane, Cornhill. 











500 Pawgses, 


ws 


SMALL YACHTS. 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


Plates. 


Price, postpaid, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. | 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO0.,39 Park Row, New York. 


$'°7.O0O. 
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Sportsman’s Library. 


We will forward any of these Books by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ARed Math 
dirondack Fishes, F MEMO. 560 caccesse 
ae ‘Angler's Book, PR cccaex sane 
‘American Salmon Fisherman..........-.---+ 
Angling, Pennell 
Angling Talks, Dawson......----+++++eeees2e: 
Black aes Fisbing, , 0 SS eae 
‘ish Culture, Norris.....-------.++ SS ee 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roose- 
velt — oe aaiarst ntemenn naar eenro 
ishi om OF Float......ssccccccceseoee 
Pobing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect. 
Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout, Keene 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes.................. 
Fly ss ~ Fly Making, 

‘i , Penne 

rly hele aah Fly Tackle, Wells......--..--- 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishin 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With 
DRG cu. cocenecowsecess Ug aava wee dartersute 
zyesne and F yesh east as snes sicieen 
nd Salt Wa’ ber eescesass 
ines Practical Angler, a Guide to Fly 
WEIN. onc. ococntsc- conccsies secenvcsccecsees 
Practical Trout Culture, by Capel........... 


Prime’s I Go a-Fishing... .. ..-----++++++++- 
Rod ona Line in Colorado Waters........... 
Scientific Angler........------- Meda dasamuaeee 


Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
etc., by Roosevelt 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Previnces, by Roosevelt............ 
Trout Culture, Slack 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 
A. O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds.........-. 
American Bird Fancier...... sedaleeseseansiersns 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 
Baird’s Birds of North America.... 
WE POONOEn sc nccss coer nswses co secssecsccceses 
Birds and Wild Animels, Wilson............ 
Birds Nesting, Ingersoll ; 
3irds of Eastern Pennsylvania.............. 
Birds and Their Haunts.............-0+-+-+0+ 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............. 
Common Objects of the Seashore........ iaicie 
Couee’ Check List of North American Birds 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
; ee eee een ee 
Guide to the Study of Insects, Packard..... 
Half Hours with a Naturalist............... 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa.........----+-+++- 
Insect World, Figuier,....... oesescceee cegeces 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris..... 
Intelligence of Animals, 54 illus., Menaut... 
Mammals of New York, paper $4; cloth.... 
Manual of Taxidermy, Maynard 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan.............. 
Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plates 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds.... 
Native Song Birds. ............. 
Naturalist’s Assistant, Kingsley 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard oese 
Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Da sccslonenen Kpentnts cust sbsencsedenekene 


Taxidermy Without a Teacher, Manton..... 
Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown, paper 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown..... fin 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane, by Prof. Wil- 
om, J. G. Lockhardt, James Hogg and Dr. 
half calf 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


Amateur Yacht Designing, Biddle........... 
Art of Sailmaking, illustrated. 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison........... 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. ... 
Boat Sailor’s Manual............. petaeecen¢sie 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers....... 
Book of Knots, by Tom Bowling. .. ........ 
Book of Knots, illustrated............ ......- 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. 
Canoe and Boat Building tor Amateurs, W. 
OI oc accccecnndceeddses (Saei rane 
Cance Handling, C. B. Vaux................. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 
oaeee — ee. ics Tea anss eo 
anoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s 
Corinthian Vochtaman, Biddle.. 
Cruises in Small Yachts Speed. 
Cruise of the Little Nan......... 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery. 
Fore and Aft Seamanship....... 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bisho 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailin 
Hints on Boat Sailing and 
WEDS cane var cavendccustvecedeacuneacerns 











DE POI 8 onde ccc cantcnndcnseeccance dase 
Model Yachts, Grosveno?........csccsseccccee 
ee are 


Practical Boat Building, Neison............. 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies............... 
Sails and Sailmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. 
The America’s Cup, paper 50; cloth.......... 
The Canoe Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé.......... 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick................. 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp..... ..... 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderbeck.................... 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt............... 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson............... 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the 
Road, Signals, Seamanship, etc............ 
Yachtsman’s Manual and Handy Book, by 
EID 6 o.cas cacuceunccincencsccxecvns oa 


. GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS, 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard............. a 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast................... 
Black Hills of Dakoia, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 

Govermment PODORE..........-ccccccscccccce 


Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, paper... 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
WO ID adc vcicigccdavns casdan tn ceiwen 


Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moesehead Lake... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake R’g’n 
a, J is Bo arenes 
xuide Book and Map of Dead River Region 
Guide to ‘Adivondack Region, Stoddard. ee 
Guide to Androscoggin Region............... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
PONE EMMI occ ince Race ccaruemacisccace 
Map of the Indian River, Florida, Le Baron, 
strong linen paper, $3; plain.. ............ 
Map of the Thousand Islands................ 
Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 
mt. Augustine, §GA........51..00 .cs0ses 
Our New Alaske, by Charles Hallock....... 
Southern California, by T. S. Van Dyke..... 
Sportsman’s Gazetteer, Hallock.............. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book S 

Athletic Sports for Boys, a 

Be | wwe = Sports — che eS 
asury of Sports an : 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and ia _ 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 








Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray..... 1 25 
Amateur Trapper, paper 50c.; bds..... ...... 7 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
WME cy cray ‘cxcusutece Sckenvencdeceees 12 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
WOR ca ctw vinwd cincicci econ elite xscaudaanees 175 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............. 1235 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 1 0 
Canoe and eo Cookery, by “Seneca”..... 100 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson. . 100 
Hints on Camping.......... 1 25 
How to oa Jut, Gould....... 75 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s 1 50 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher. . U5 
Woodcraft, ““Nessmuk”’.......... 1 00 
HORSE. 
Boots and Saddles, Mrs. Custer............. 1 50 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........ ............ 0 


Dadd’s American Keformed Horse Book, 8vo 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 12mo.......... 
Horse and Hounds, illus.............. ia 
Horses, Famous American Race..... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting. wa 
Horses, Famous, of America................. 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses, 

NOMI os cn casccss congdceviaxnedetvesacace ae 
Jenning’s Horse Training 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor, 400 illus............ 
Mayhew’s Horse Management 
McClure’s Stable Guide.................20.06 
Riding and Driving..... 
Riding Recolleetions, Whyte Melville’s..... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. 
"This Hoek Of CBO TOERD. « «5666s ccceccceccss 
The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 

Ss cc cords cideecscousuevensens 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going................ 
Wallace’s American Stud Book.............. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 
Youatt and Spooner or the Horse, illus..... 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
og ere 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 
Bear Hunting, Bowman.....................- 
Crack Shot (The Rifle) “Barber,” illus...... 
Dead Shot (The Gun), or Sportsman’s Guide 
Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar... . 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, Bogardus.. 
Frank Forester’s ge Scenes and Char- 
acters, 2 vol., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sports- 
WEE ces Ucnaradcate ivaenedneceaseacerdaaies 
Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp............ 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 
How I Became a Sportsman, Avon. ......... 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty................ 
Horse and Hounds, illus.................--656 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher.......... 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Rooseve 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules............. a 
Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 
Mocern Breech-Loader, Greener............. 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............. 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan....... 
Rifle Practice, Wingate.........._.......... 
Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke...... 
ESS EEE: EAE EE re 
Shooting on the Wing..............-......+++ 
Sport with Gun and +c 
Sport with Gun and Kod, new, plain edition. 
FUE PONG. nc orn cenccicrnccceces seis 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West....... 
Still-Hunter, Van Dyke...............0.. .2.+ 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting... ..........scaseneses 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters............. 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener..... 
eM NNO oo sandr atunsaeaus doy obnwdesakane seis 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
SEM nnccncusncedactaaccueicenecucenervens 
PRNMOO UNG BOON oad nc case dscns aes nessas ns ; 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle 
MO Wt MOR nccces cdadedsevcssvids aise ; 
KENNEL. 
American Kennel, Burges.................... 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 
Dog. Diseases Of, DOMIGl. .....6<ccccsscsecceess 
IGE BIOS Gls BRUNE asia canciveccnnncdvceccens 
Dog Breaking, Floyd Wacdauasdd haeideansdsdmatse 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson......... ......... 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond...... 
Dog Training, First Lessons and Points of 
UI area ace decd taecuctecccaatcddntacea. 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris........ ..... 
Dogs of British Islands Stonehenge........ 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo....... 
Dogs, Points of Judging...........ccccccccces 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30c.; cloth............. 
ee eee 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
goo by J. pascal een seaen=s 
nglishe Dogges, Reprint of 1576............. 
English K. O'S. Book, VolL............... 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to [X.,each 
English K.C.S. Book, Vols. XI. to XIII., each 
Glover’s Album. Treatise on Canine Diseases 
Our Friend the Dog, Stables........ deusaues 
Points of Judging and First Lessons... 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables...... 
Principles of Dog Training, Ashmont 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack... 
The Dog, x Idstone....... 
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Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; i. 
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Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth e 
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Our Arctic Province, Alaska, Elliott........ 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller................ 
sa Pigeon Keeving, Wright.......... 
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Southern California, Van Dyke.............. 
oeorman's Gazetteer, Hallock............. 
° aes Waters the Farm, 50 cts. paper; 
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Wild Woods Life, Farrar....................- 
Wonders of the Yellowstone, Richardson... 
Woodcraft, by Nessmuk................2.e008 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


Readers old and new of the Forest AND STREAM may be pleased to know that the 
paper is now at the close of 1886 enjoying the support of a wider circle of friends than at 
avy former period in its-history. This ig an interesting fact, for it proves, with the best 
possible demonstration of success, the sound sense of the theory long ago adopted by 
editors and publishers, and steadfasily adhered to, that there is room in this country for a 
journal treating the subjects embraced by our departments, and depending for its support 
wholly upon what have been accepted by the conductors of the Forest AND STREAM as 
legitimate journalistic methods. In other words, we have kept faith with subscribers by 
devoting our reading columns exclusively to honest reading matter, and have not given up 
our pages to extended paid puffs of railroad routes clumsily disguised as accounts of sports- 
men’s travel, nor alluring descriptions of wonderful agricultural regions, all paid by the 
column. The conviction that a sportsman’s journal for sportsmen could be conducted 
without resorting to such questionable makeshift expedients have proved quite correct. 

The tone and high character of the journal, as one fit for sportsmen to receive into their 
homes, will be jealously maintained. As there is nothing in the recreations of field and 
stream inconsistent with the highest type of manhood, so, the editors are convinced, there 
should be in a journal like the Forest AND STREAM nothing to offend good taste. 

The ForEsT AND STREAM Will be, in the future as in the past, thoroughly representa- 
tive of the best field sportsmanship of America. It will maintain its position as the chosen 
exponent of those who seek recreation with gun or rod, rifle, canoe or yacht. Its character 
will be scrupulously preserved, and readers in 1887 may expect a rich fund of sporting 
sketches and stories, suggestions, bright sayings, prompt, reliable news, and interesting 
discussions. Augler, shooter, dog breeder, canoeist and yachtsman, may be assured that 
whatever is of interest in these respective fields in 1887 will find its way into the columns of 
the Forest AND STREAM. 


The Sportsman Tourist 


columns are filled with bright sketches of travel, camp life and adventure, the reflected ex- 
perience of a host of outers. 


Natural History. 


Papers descriptive of bird life, chapters of animal biography, notes on the ways of field, 
forest and water ereatures as observed by sportmen, anglers and naturalists, make up these 
pages. The special work of the past year has been the establishment of the Audubon 
Society for the Protection of Birds, begun in February, and having now a membership 
approaching 20,000, 

Angling and Shooting. 

Time was when asingle journal sufficed in this country for adequate discussion of all the 
heterogenous pastimes and practices dubbed sport. That time has long since passed away 
Some of the sports have been outgrown or put under a ban, others have devcloped to such a 
degree that each class requires a special organ. The particular fields chosen by the ForEsT 
AND STREAM are those of angling and shooting. The pages given up to these topics are 
rich with the freshest, brightest, most wholesome, entertaining and valuable open air litera- 
ture of the day. They have the sunlight and woodsy odor of the haunts of game and fish; 
they picture nature as seen by sportsman and avgler. One has not long to read the ForEst 
AND STREAM before learning its attitude with respect to game and fish protection. The 
editors believe in conserving, by all legitimate methods, the game of fields and woods, and 
the fish of brook, river and lake, not for the exclusive benefit of any class or classes, but for 
the public. They are earnest, consistent and determined advocates of strict protection in 
the legal close season, and in restricting the taking of game both as to season and methods, 
so that the benefits of these natural resources may be evenly distributed. : 


The Kennel. 


This department has kept even pace with the growth of the interest of breeding field 
and pet dogs. Reports of trials and shows are usually given in the Forest AND STREAM 
in advance of other publications, and being prepared by competent writers their intelligent 
criticisms are of practical utility. This journa] is not hampered by personal anithosities. 
It has no judges to ‘‘kill.” It does not decide a dog’s merit by asking who the owner is. It 
treats all kennel subjects without fear, favor or ulterior motives, and in consequence enjoys 
a degree of public confidence and esteem denied to such as stagger beneath the incubus of 
malice and flounder in the bogs of ignorance. 


Rifle and Trap Shooting 


records scores of meetings and matches, discussions of topics pertaining to the butt, gallery 
and trap. Secretaries of gun and rifle clubs are invited to send their scores for publication. 


Canoeing. 


This country is a land of magnificent water courses, and Americans are just beginning 
to appreciate the canoe as a means of enjoying the delectable charms of river and lake, and 
bay and canal. The men who are making fortunes by making canoes know best how 
rapidly the ranks of canoeists are multiplying. Novices and old hands will find in the 
FoREST AND STREAM canoeing columns, in charge of a practical canoeist, accounts of 
cruises, lines of new craft, and hints and helps and suggestions without number. Closely 
allied is 


Yachting, 


in which the Forest aND STREAM is the only competent, aJl-the-year-round, intelligent 
exponent. Our reports of races are full, prompt and accurate. The numerous illustrations 
of lines of new yachts make an invaluable record of the development of yacht building. 


Weekly, $4 per year; $2 for six months. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row. 
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Wanted. 


ANTED.—A FEW PAIRS OR ODD BIRDS 

of the following species: Green-winged 

teal, blue-winged teal, widgeon, redheads, can- 

vas-backs, hooded meer neet, golden eye and 

buffie-head ducks. Will buy or exchange tame 

wood ducks. FRED MATHER, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. janb.tt 


V ANTED.—SOME WILD GRAY RABBITS 

and quails. Will buy or exchange beagle 

J. SATTERTHWAITE, Jenkin- 
feb3,2t 








dogs for them. 
town, Pa. 





A= WANTED.—A MAN THAT TRAV- 

els in the far West with sporting ‘oods to 
sell the goods that Imanufacture. J.N Bopce, 
278 Division st., Detroit, Manufacturer of Decoy 
Ducks. feb10,3t 


OPIES WANTED,.—JAN, 4, 11, 18 and 25. FEB, 1, 

/ March 8 and Sept. 13, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14, March 
6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be 
obliged if any of our readers having one or all of 
these numbers that they do not want will send to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row. New 
York City. mar26,tf 








for Sale. 


TO FISHERMEN, 


The undersigned will sell to sportsmen lakes 
and streams well stocked with trout and easily 
accessible, in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
Tracings on linen on a large scale of any rivers 
there, showing granted lands, furnished to order. 
Address EDW ARD JACK, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Can. jan6,tf 


OR SALE.-NEW THREE-BARREL BAKER 
gun, 12-gauge shot and .44 rifle; cost with 





case and outfit $80; will sell low for cash. C. E, 
LEWIS, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. feb10,1t 





ARGAIN.—FOR SALE—NEW_ SHOTGUN. 
d 8-bore, B. L., Scott’s best. Will be solc 
cheap. Apply Room 13, No. 6 State street, New 
York City. feb10,2t 


QHOOTING AND FISHING BETWEEN THE 
A Atlantic and Chesapeake. Profitable lands, 
good buildings, combining shooting (geese, ducks, 
quail, woodcock and salt water birds), fishing 
rood and abundant, oyster rights excellent; 8 
10urs to New York ina sleeper. Write BROWNE, 
JACOB & CO., Accomack C. H., Va. dec3v 


FOR SALE. 

Greener fine quality hammerless 12-bore gun, 
as good condition as when new; §&4lbs., 30in. 
barrels, modified choke. Will sell for half its 
cost. J. M. FAVILL, 1 State st., N. Y. feb3,2t 











I IVE WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus), 
4 captured and properly boxed and delivered 
to express in Bethel, Me., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at $3 per pair. 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me., Fish 
and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH, Bethel, 
e ecl6,tf 


ad 
=a 
| 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China _ Pigs, 
fine setter dogs, Scotch 
Collies, Foxhounds and 
-_ =. Beagles, Sheep and Poultry, 

° bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE 


In fine condition. Western birds. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 174 Chambers street, New York. 















“OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN 
A. Nichols’ B. L., 12-bore, in., 8ilbs., finest 
Quality, elaborately enzraved, highly finished 
and perfectly new. Wiil be sold at one-half the 
original cost. Can be seen at H. C. SQUIRES, 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf 
AMBOl® POLES, —25,000 BAMBOO FISHING 
poles, 12, 13, 14 and 15ft., in bundles of 50. for 
sale at 29 Burling Slip, N. Y., by BURDETT & 
DENNIS. jy8,tf 








STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 
Price $3.50. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 





* Yu the Stud. 
STUD. 


WHITE ENGLISH BULL-TERRIER 
YOUNG ROYAL PRINCE.......... (A.K.R. 2102) 
Weight 45lbs. Fee $15. 

BRO iv sis veces ncsncesceceseses (A.K.R. 4480) 
Weight 27lbs. Fee $15. 

ROVA’: DEARMOND. 0 issecessse ccs (A.K.R. 4311) 
White English terrier, weight 18lbs. Fee $15. 

Pups by above dogs for sale. Address J. W. 

NEW MAN, 87 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 


CASTLE ROCK SCOTCH COLLIE KENNELS 


5 WwYVIS« gH ae R Nevis 
(A. K. R. 3623, en Nev ex 

BE wy ‘ee, B15. * Young dogs and 
Can be seen or address 


tl hand. 
puppies Gy. MUNSON, Mranford, Conn. 


BEAUFORT. 








CHAMPION POINTER OF THE WORLD. 
Stud Fee, 50. 
jan%tf C.H. MASON, New Rochelle, N.Y. 





MAIN SPRIN G@. 
Will be in the Clifton Kennel till further notice. 
Has twice won im the E. F. Trials himself, and _ is 
of the celebrated Mike—Romp strain. Fee $50. 
Apply to J. H. PHELAN, 75 Clifton a 


City, N. J. 


Black Cocker Happy Obo 


In the stud at $10. Best dog in America for the 
money. Winner of Ist in puppy class at Boston, 
1886, only time shown. 
HARRY D. BROWN, Waterbury, Vt. feb10,tf 









































a limited number o 




















Send for pedigree. | 


Hu the Stud. 
STUD COLLIES. 


RED GAUNTLET, sable, by champion Char- 
lemagne (10,691), dam aoe (3,528), by champion 
Carlyle (8,505) out of Glen 502), by Trefoil (4,523) 
Meg by Mec out of Clyde, own sister to Scott 
(2,896). Red Gauntlet gained 2d prize in a class 
of twenty-eight at Crystal Palace show, Jan. 15, 
BONNIE DUNKELD, black, white and tan, 
by Highlander (9,429), dam Electric (14,330), by 
Trevor (9,446), dam Hasty (8,528), by champion 
Carlyle (8,505), etc., as in Red Gauntlet. Bonnie 
Dunkeld won Ist at New Haven, 1886. Heisa 
large dog, with good coat and frill. 

No better blood is to be found on the continent. 
Apply to McEWEN & 
A few young dogs and 








Service fee only $15. 
GIBSON, Byren, Ont. 
bitches for sale. 


Memphis and Avent Kennel 


IN THE STUD. 


The four field trial and bench show winners that 

annot be equalied in America. 

Champion PAUL GLADSTONE, fee $50. 

Champion RODERIGO, fee $75. 

REBEL WIND’EM, winner English Derby, 
blood brother of Count Noble, fee $50. 

CANADA PEG, bred by Dr. N. Rowe, National 
Derby winner, fee $50. 

Broken dogs for sale. 

Address J. M. AVENT, Hickory Valley, Tenn., or 
MEMPHIS & AVENT KENNEL, Memphis, Tenn. 


ST. BERNARDS. 


Very fine litter by 


Merchant Prince 
who had sired four Ist prize pups and three Ist 
prize litters of pups before he left England. 


THE OLD ENGLISH STUD MASTIFFS 


ILFORD CAUTION, } 
MINTING, -IN THE 
ORION, \ 











STUD. 


Send for Catalogue. 
E. H. MOORE, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Locust Grove Kennel 


T. M. ALDRICH, Manager. 
MANTON, R. I. 

IN THE STUD.—Black, white and ticked dog 

ROY MONARCH a Monarch—List), to 
good bitches. Fee $25. 

GENE (Druid-—Ruby), black and white ticked. 
Fee $25. 

Champion Irish Setter BLARNEY (Bruce— 
Laura). Fee $35. jan27,tf 


Gus Bondhu 
IN THE STUD. 


Imported from Mr. Llewellin’s kennels (he is 
bluest of the blue), by Dashing Bondhu ex Novel. 
He is also a grand field dog, as his record shows at 
the tate trials of the N. F. T. Club at Grand Junc- 
tion, beating such noted dogs as Gladstone Boy, 
Mainspring, Bessie A., Gath’s Mark, Trinket’s Bang 
and other fine ones. Fee $35. A. M. TUCKER, 8 
Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


Ilford Cromwell 


IN THE STUD. 
Fee, $50. 


A. G. HULL, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


GQ MALL IMPORTED PUG DOG SILVER 
WI Shoe. The above is a fine built animal, all 
life and style and very best of points. I limi 
him to one bitch every fourteen days. Fine 
uppies for sale (Silver Shoe ex Lady Flora. 
articulars and pedigree. JAMES ae” 
jan27,t 





631 Hudson st., New York City. 


The Hennel, 
St. Bernard Pups. 


For Sale—Grand pups by Merchant Prince and 
other noted dogs, rough and smooth-coated; also 
English pug pups from best strains. Prices 
always moderate. Address with stamp ESSEX 
KENNELS, Andover, Mass. dec9, tf 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND 

pups, from good hunting stock, 8 mos. old, 

full pedigree; also one foxhound, well broken. 

Address with stamp GEO. L. BARNES, Tyring- 
ham, Mass. jan27,tf 


‘Mastiff For Sale, 


12 mos. old, kind, 803%4in. high, fawn color, 130Ibs. 
weight, house broken. Price $100. No deviation. 


Inquire for pedigree and dcg of 
J. SMITH CHANDLER, 
jan6,tf 


Coldwater, Mich. 
OR SALE.--THE LANDSEER KENNEL 
offers choice bred Scotch Deerhound and 
English greyhound puppies, bred only from stock 
of well-known field qualities. These are the 
aristocrats of all dogs. DR. VAN HUMMELL, 


Denver, Colo. 


OR SALE.—TWO ENGLISH MASTIFF 
uppies, thoroughbreds, 9 wks. old. LYNN 
KENNELS. Lynn, Mass. feb10,2t 























FOR SALE. 


A brace of English setter puppies, dog and bitch, 
whelped Dec. 24, 1886, by Buckellew (A.K.R. 30) ex 
Peg (A.K.R. 2062), rich in Druid—Ruby blood and 
closely related to mest noted dogs of the ~_ 
Price $35 for the pair; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address T. F. RUSSELL, 104 Reade st.,.N. Y. 1t 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND 
pup, 9 mos. old, by Bannerman ex Queen II. 
Price $13. ARTHUR W. POOL, Rockland, —— 


























coated retrievers, al 


always have for sale a large number of other 


blood, handsome and good, of full pedigree, thor- 
oughly trained to obey, to charge at the uplifted 
hand, and to retrieve perfectly all kinds of game. 


werp (Belgium) destined for the principal ports 
of the two Americas. 


Thyrus If. (A.K.R. ) and Nina (A.K.R. s 
whelped Sept. 20, solid light tan color and light 
mode, with ;darker mode spots. 
and 5dlbs., 5it. long, 24in. high, very large frames, 
fine heads and eyes. ~ 
bright, active, intelligent, very affectionate anc 
gentle, quite well trained, follow finely together; 
can not be equailed as thoroughbred watch and 
house dogs, or as an ornament 


grounds. Their sire is imported Thyrus, one of 
the finest Great Danes in America. Photographs 


26 cts. 





nary low figures the following Swiss St. Bernards: 


Alvier at $200, $175, $175. 
(had a litter of 9, 7 dogs, by Eiger, in Dec.), $175. 


ner, $140; Semaphoic, a very typical, most prom- 
ising young dog, $250. Bitches: Kader, Tresa, 
Tamina at $150, $250, $150. 


to close out, and is good for January enly. 
The stock is of the very best that is to be had in 
Switzerland. All the specimens are guaranteed 
to be as represented, and are sure to make their 
mark either on the bench or as breeding stock. 


La Duchesse (champion Duke of Leeds—Sheila); a 
few Hector—Belline bitch pup vies left, for sale 
cheap. "E 








don setter dog puppies, out of Chloe Beaulah and 











The Fennel. 


Grad Bon-Secours Kennels, 


Near Péruwelz (Hainault), Belgium. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1865, 


Property of Mr. Aug. Tondreau Loiseau, 
BANKER AT PERUWELZ. 








These kennels enjoy a wide-spread fame, and 
hundreds of sportsmen of the highest authority 
in the doggy world can bear witness to the scrupu- 
lous good faith which governs their operations, 
and the remarkable merit of many of the dogs 
which have gone out from them since 1865. The 
collection consists exclusively of English sporting 
dogs. Besides a splendid collection of English stu 
and field dogs—Laverack, Gordon and Irish set- 
ters, large and small pointers, Clumber, Sussex, 
Norfolk and black spaniels, large curly or wavy- 
; of the most noted blood— 
which are employed for breeding and whose 
young are offered to the public, these kennels 


English dogs, warranted to be of pure and noble 


The kennels are constantly open to visitors. 
Adult and trained dogs can be shipped at Ant- 





Great Dane Pups. 


I will sell the very choice pair of Great Danes, 
Weigh now 65 


4 pair of great on 


or a gentleman’s 


Will sell this pair for $100, 
. L. WINCHELL, 
Fair Haven, Vt. 


Great Bargains in St. Bernards. 


We offer for sale at the following extraordi- 


Rough-coats, stud dogs: Barry I., Hadjar and 
Tromba, young bitch 


Smooth-coats, stud dogs: Wotan, a prize win- 


The above is a bona fide offer, made low in order 


Orders booked for a litter by champion Otho— 


<ENNELS, 
Arlington, N. J. 


Forest City Kennels, 


THE HOSPI 


St. Bernards & Pugs. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


T. PLEASANT GORDON KENNELS.— 
4 For Sale—Thirteen solid black and tan Gor- 


Bell Mont, by Argus II. First-class Morrison 
pug puppies out of Judy and Puggings by Dude. 
All prize stock; Prices low; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. C. T. BROWNELL, P: 0. 5, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred and full pedigreed red 
Irish setter stock, brood bitches and me 
Enclose stamp forreply. W. N. CALLENDER, 
Albany, N.Y. dec30tt 


OR SALE CHEAP.—A BLACK COCKER 
bitch, 8 mos. old, weight 174lbs., a ie 
R. A. MEACHEN, Annex, New Havex,Conn. It 


OR SALE.—THE PURE LLEWELLIN SET- 
ter bitch Maud S§8., black and white and 
ticked, 2 yrs. old, is valuable as a brood bitch, 
combining the blood of Gladstone, Rake, Fanny. 
For particulars address. A. M. TUCKER, 85 
Main st., Charlestown, Mass. feb10,tf 


Eclipse—Rutland. 


Puppies by Clipper, A.K.R. 2529 (Eclipse—Nesta), 
brother to Glengarry, Lintie, Clipsetta and Mavis, 
out of Blackberry Girl, A:K.R. 3494 (Ru land— 
Strawberry Girl). JAS. WATSON, P. O. Box 770, 
Philadelphia, Pa. febl0,tf 


NOR SALE.— ENGLISH GREYHOUNDS, IM- 

ported Twilight bitch, fine bitch puppies 

(Snowflight—Twilight). For particulars address 
I. B. WYLIE, Springfield, Ohio. feb10,2t 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH GREYHOUND PUP- 
pies, 3 mos. old, from prize winning stock; 
rown bitches very c eae. LAFAYETTE 
“ayette, Ind. 
feb10,2t 


ARGAINS.—BLUE_ BELTON PUPPIES, 3 
mos. old, by Ted Llewellin (A.K.R. 599) out 
of Marcella (imp. Prince Pheebus ex litter sister 
to Harrison’s London). Both Ted and Marcella 
are excellent field cogs and are bench show win- 
ners; one dog $15, three bitches $10 each; strong 
and healthy. Also a very nice small blue belton 
dog, 11 mos. old, by Ted Llewellin out of Cora 
Lee, she by champ. Cambridge (Gladstone—Clip) 
out of Cassie Lee (Paris—Coomassie); over dis- 
temper; $20. Address FRED M. SHELLEY, 
Manager Chautauqua Kennel, Sheridan, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y. It 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 


Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH. Marydel. Md. 


INE PURE BEAGLES TO SELL OR EX- 
change for fox-terriers; same stock as cham- 
pion Little Duke, which I bred. I also offer fer- 


TODD, Vermillion, Ohio. 


Box i 




















also 
GREYHOUND KENNELS, La 





































novl8,tf 


MAX WENZEL, 





dogs boarded and broken; satisfaction 





She Renunel. 





Third Annual Bench Show of Dogs. 


April 5, 6, 7 & 8. Mechanics Hall, Huntington 
avenue. 
cial prizes. 
be obtained of Bench Show Committee, Hotel 
Boylston, Boston, Mass. 


Over #3,000 in money, besides spe- 
Premium lists and entry blanks to 


ENTRIES CLOSE MARCH 19. 





New Jersey Kennel Club’s 


THIRD BENCH SHOW 


—oOr— 


DOG S&S 


Will be held at 


THE METROPOLITAN RINK, 


NEWARK, N. J., 


MARCH 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1887. 


ENTRIES CLOSE MARCH 5. 





New Patent English Benching, 


(For the first time in this country). 


For Entry Blanks and Premium Lists apply te 
A. CLINTON WILMERDING, Sec’y, 
17 Murray st., New York. 


COCKERS. 


Address FLEETFOOT KENNELS 
Delhi, Del. Co., N. Y. 








89 Fourth St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Breeder of Irish Setters 


Under guarantee and life insurance. 
Send for circular. 


\. DO YOU WANT A DOG: 


NW DOG BUYERS’ CUIDE. ff 
} Colored plates, 100 engravings | 


of different breeds, prices they are 
y them 


biworth, and where to bay { 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, ff 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


RIZE AND PEDIGREE ENGLISH MAS 
TIFFS.—Mr. James Hutchings, 25 Gandy 
st., Exeter, England, has several grand ones for 


sale, brindles and fawns, including stud dogs 


brood bitches and puppies. Tourists’ inspection 


invited. 





OR SALE.—A NUMBER OF WELL BRED 

and well broken pointers and setters; also 
aran- 
RICHMOND, Lakeville, 


teed. Address H. B. 
sept22,tf 


Mass, 


Claire-Reeta Kennels. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Irish and Gordon setters for work as well as show 
decl7,tf 


Setter Puppies for $5. 


We have a number of setter puppies from 5 to 
10wks. old, dogs and bitches, of all colors; we will 
close out for $5 each. Dogs of same breed from 
6 mos. tol yr. old, $8 each. These setters are of 
good native blood, fair nose and not gunshy, and 
satisfaction is guaranteed in every case. 

WM. W. SILVEY, 
135 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Irish Red Setters, 


Bred from prize-winning stock. Address JEAN 
GROSVENOR, Medford, Mass. jan20,4t 


EXPECT A LITTER OF LLEWELLYN 

setter puppies about the last of re: by 
Gun (Gladstone—May B.) out of Pearl Blue (Royal 
Blue—Drvad). Iam taking orders now. For - 
igree, prices, etc.,enclose stamp to CHAS. YORK, 
9 & 11 Granite Block, Bangor, Me. 


American Foxhounds. 


We have for sale a large number of the best 
ractical foxhounds in this country; trained 
ogs and bitches and puppies. Prices for guar- 
anteed broken hounds, $50; year old, unbroken, 


$25; puppies, $15 and $10. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
janl3,tf 


237 South Eighth st., Phila., Pa. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN KENNELS, 
LITTLETON, N. H., 

Have for sale a few fine bred bull-terrier, fox- 

terrier and beagle dogs and pups. janl3,tf 


WNBREDA, BELFAST 


W co repared to purchase and ship d 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
prizes aw to them: 


sixteen firsts, nine b 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firste, six specials and one third 
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